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PASSION  AND  PRINCIPLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"Is't  possible  that,  on  so  little  acquaintance,  you  should  like  her? 
that,  but  seeino[,  you  should  love  her?  and,  loving,  woo  ?  and,  woo- 
ing, she  should  grant?" — As  you  like  it. 

"  Who  dines  here  to-day  ?"  asked  Ellen,  who  had 
come  to  stay  at  Oaklands  for  a  while,  shortly  after 
Reginald's  departure,  as  she  and  Louisa  were  going 
up  to  their  rooms  one  evening  to  dress  for  dinner ; 
"  you  have  a  large  party,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  host  of  people ;  all  the  magnates  of  the 
land,  I  believe." 

"  I  asked  for  information,"  said  Ellen,  smiling, 
"  that  I  might  suit  my  toilette  to  the  occasion. 
But  who  are  the  people  ?  I  suppose  I  know  them 
all" 

"Oh,  yes  !  there  are  Lord  and  Lady  Littledale, 
and  Mr.  and  Miss  Littledale." 

"  Four  of  a  family  !"  interrupted  Ellen ;  '*  a  bad 
omen,  Louisa,  for  the  pleasantness  of  your  party." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped  in  the  country,  you  know  ; 
at  least,  we  who  are  not  quite  so  comfortably  in- 
different as  Lord  and  Lady  Ethelwode  to  the  good 
or  ill  graces  of  our  neighbours,  cannot  help  it. 
People  are  affronted  if,  at  least,  one  son  and  daugh- 
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ter  are  not  invited.  Then,  to  go  on  with  my  list ; 
there  are  Sir  Anthony  and  Lady  Dash  wood;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Fanshaw — " 

Ellen  groaned.  "  My  dear  Louisa,  quelle  corvee ! 
and  is  that  all  ?" 

"  No  ;  comfort  yourself,  my  dear.  There  is  Mr. 
Annesley,  of  course^  and  Mr.  Hope ;  Mr.  St.  John 
and  Lord  Caldwell,  whom,  by  the  way,  you  do  not 
know." 

*'  No ;    but  I  shall  really  be  glad  to  see  this 
'  favourite  aversion'  of  my  good  stepfather's.     He 
has  been  held  up  to  me  as  a  bete  noire  ever  since  I 
was  a  child  ;  and  I  am  curious  to  judge  for  myself" 
what  the  monster  is  like." 

"  As  unlike  a  monster  as  possible,"  said  Louisa. 
"He  is  peculiarly  agreeable  and  gentlemanlike, 
though  there  is  a  half  sneer  always  in  his  tone, 
which  rather  spoils  one's  enjoyment  of  his  conver- 
sation. You  can  pass  over  such  slight  defects,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  his  being  a  great  admirer  of 
your's." 

*'  I  recollect  your  saying  that  once  before,  but  I 
could  not  imagine  why,  as,  to  my  knowledge,  I 
never  saw  Lord  Caldwell  in  my  life." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  he  saw  you  one  day  on  the 
beach  several  months  ago,  and  raved  about  you  to 
my  father  and  myself;  from  his  description  we 
knew  at  once  that  it  could  be  no  one  but  you." 

*^  I  am  sure  I  am  highly  flattered,"  said  Ellen, 
laughing,  as  she  turned  into  her  own  room. 

She  was  more  flattered,  perhaps,  than  she  would 
have  quite  liked  Louisa  to  know ;  and  her  maid 
remarked  that  she  was  unusually  particular  about 
her  dress  that  evening.  "To  be  sure,"  as  her 
maid  said  to  herself,  after  she  was  gone  down,  "  it's 
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worth  while  taking  trouble  to  dress  such  a  lady  as 
that ;  she  did  look  so  beautiful  in  her  clothes  when 
they  were  on !" 

Lord  Caldwell  and  St.  John  arrived  before  the 
rest  of  the  party.  It  was  the  first  time  Louisa  and 
St.  John  had  met  since  his  return,  and  Ellen  could 
not  help  watching  her  friend's  countenance,  as  he 
eagerly  advanced  to  greet  her.  At  first,  there  was 
a  deep  blush  on  Louisa's  cheek,  and  a  slight  degree 
of  nervousness  in  her  manner,  but  it  passed  away 
almost  before  it  could  be  perceived,  and  she  re- 
turned his  greeting  with  calm  friendliness.  St. 
John  was  disappointed,  and  drew  back  almost  an- 
grily, as  she  turned  from  him  immediately,  to  in- 
troduce Lord  Caldwell  to  Ellen. 

If  Lord  Caldwell  had  thought  Ellen  beautiful 
when  he  saw  her  on  the  beach,  heated  and  flushed 
with  exercise,  he  thought  her  almost  divine  now  in 
the  brilliant  candlelight,  and  with  all  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  dress.  His  cold,  keen,  grey  eye 
lighted  up  into  something  like  warmth  of  expres- 
sion, as  it  wandered  over  that  face  so  faultless  in 
its  classic  lineaments,  that  form  Avhich  seemed  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  poetry  of  motion.  He  had 
been  a  sojourner  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  had  seen  beautiful  women  of  every  nation,  but 
none  had  ever  struck  him  like  Ellen.  There  was 
something  so  pure,  so  radiant  in  her  loveliness,  that 
she  seemed  to  him  more  like  a  dream  of  his  long- 
forgotten  youth,  than  any  thing  actually  living  and 
moving  amongst  the  realities  of  this  prosaic  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  hard,  cold,  cal- 
culating statesman  felt  himself  thrill  beneath  a 
woman's  glance.  He  smiled  inwardly  at  his  own 
emotion,  yet  he  shrank  from  breaking  the  spell  by 
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speaking  to  her.  The  conversation  of  a  young  lady 
in  her  teens  (a  thing  he  ever  held  in  utter  abhor- 
rence) must,  he  thought,  infallibly  destroy  the  pres- 
tige of  her  wondrous  beauty.  However,  when  he 
did  speak  to  her,  and  when  Ellen's  rich,  musical 
tones  fell  upon  his  ear,  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, like  every  one  else  who  had  ever  heard  them, 
that  there  was  a  witchery  in  her  voice  scarcely  less 
powerful  than  that  of  her  beauty ;  and  he  imme- 
diately sat  down  beside  her,  and  exerted  himself  to 
draw  her  into  conversation. 

Ellen  was  evidently  flattered  by  his  attention, 
and  she  repaid  his  efforts  with  her  brightest  smiles. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  her  eyes  often  wan- 
dered round  the  room  with  a  restless  glance,  as  if 
seeking  some  one  who  was  not  there.  He  was  ap- 
pealing to  her  for  her  opinion  on  some  subject  on 
which  he  had  been  talking,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  his  appeal  unanswered,  when  he  saw  her  coun- 
tenance suddenly  light  up  as  with  a  ray  of  sunshine, 
and  on  following  the  direction  of  her  eyes,  he  saw 
that  they  were  fixed  on  a  young  man  in  black,  who 
was  making  his  way  towards  them. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  this  ?"  thought  Lord  Caldwell 
to  himself,  as  the  stranger  drew  near,  and  took 
Ellen's  proffered  hand,  whilst  a  few  words  of  fami- 
liar greeting  passed  between  them.  He  was  piqued 
at  Ellen's  attention  being  given  to  another  whilst 
lie  thought  fit  to  honour  her  with  his,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  resigning  his  seat  to  the  new-comer, 
when  Annesley,  who  shrunk  with  the  sensitiveness 
of  a  high-wrought  mind  from  any  exhibition  of 
feeling  in  public,  and  held  his  love  for  Ellen  as  too 
holy  a  thing  to  be  exposed  to  the  observation  and 
comments  of  a  gossiping  neighbourhood,  turned 
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away  and  joined  a  group  of  talkers  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

"  May  I  ask  who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  asked  Lord 
Caldwell,  when  Ellen  turned  again  towards  him. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Annesley,"  answered  she,  blushing 
as  she  spoke,  as  if,  in  pronouncing  his  name,  she 
revealed  the  tie  that  made  it  a  spell  to  her. 

"And  who  is  he?" 

"  The  grandson  of  our  rector,  Mr.  Allen,  and  his 
curate  for  the  present." 

At  this  moment  dinner  was  announced,  and  Lord 
Caldwell  was  forced  to  leave  Ellen  to  offer  his  arm 
to  Lady  Dashwood.  x\t  table,  however,  he  was  glad 
to  find  himself  again  placed  beside  her.  He  soon 
found  that  it  was  useless  to  dwell  with  her  upon 
the  usual  common-place  topics  of  fashionable  con- 
versation ;  for  she  was  ignorant  of  the  very  names 
of  the  people  he  alluded  to.  His  brilliant  anec- 
dotes, his  piquant  hon-mots,  were  lost  upon  her, 
for  she  wanted  the  key  to  them  all.  There  was 
something  refreshing  to  the  blaze  man  of  the  world 
in  this  utter  ignorance,  and  still  more  in  the  frank 
and  almost  childlike  ingenuousness  of  her  manner. 
He  looked  with  additional  pleasure  on  her  beauty 
whose  purity  and  freshness  seemed  a  symbol  of  the 
mind  within  ;  the  hot  breath  of  the  world  had  as 
yet  tainted  neither.  He  turned,  with  easy  fluency, 
to  more  general  subjects.  He  had  travelled  a  great 
deal,  as  we  have  said  before,  and  had  the  heart  of 
relating  well  what  he  had  seen ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  EUen's  countenance,  which 
had  retained  its  seriousness  whilst  listening  to  his 
most  brilliant  witticisms,  brighten  into  animation 
as  he  described  what  was  interesting  and  beautiful 
in  the  scenes  he  had  visited. 
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Still,  though  Ellen  was  amused  and  interested, 
there  was  something  in  Lord  Caldwell's  conversa- 
tion which  Gyrated  on  her  mind.  There  ran  a  tone 
of  irony  through  all  he  said,  which  always  left  her 
in  doubt  whether  he  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  he 
seemed  to  have  the  peculiar  gift  of  disenchanting 
every  subject  he  touched  upon — of  bringing  down 
every  thing  imaginative,  or  noble,  or  holy,  to  the 
level  of  cold  matter-of-fact,  and  destroying  its 
spell  by  a  covert  sneer. 

She  compared  his  conversation  in  her  mind  with 
that  of  Edward.  Whilst  Lord  Caldwell  seemed  to 
delight  in  sifting  the  purest  gold,  to  find  the  one 
grain  of  alloy,  Edward,  out  of  the  basest  materials, 
extracted  ever  some  precious  ore.  Whilst  the  cold 
and  dreary  materialism  of  the  one  would  have 
sneered  poetry  from  the  earth,  and  desecrated 
every  high  place  before  which  the  spirit  worship- 
ped, the  other  clothed  that  which  was  itself  barren, 
with  the  beauty  of  his  own  rich  imaginings. 

Lord  Caldwell  seemed  to  have  the  talent  of 
dragging  from  its  lurking-place  the  secret  foible 
which  disfigures  even  the  brightest  characters,  and 
exposing  it  to  view ;  whilst  Edward  ever  sought  in 
the  most  perverted  for  traces  of  the  divine  image, 
which,  dimmed  and  defaced  though  it  be,  is  never 
wholly  eradicated  from  the  heart  of  man.  To  his 
thoughtful  reverence  nothing  was  common  or  un- 
clean, and  matter  itself  seemed  to  start  into  life 
beneath  the  influence  of  his  pure  and  lofty  spiritu- 
ality. The  comparison  was  not  favourable  to  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  he  would  probably  have 
been  not  a  little  mortified,  could  he  have  discerned 
that  the  result  of  all  his  exertions  to  please  his 
beautiful  neidibour  had  been  to  confirm  her  still 
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more  in  her  belief  of  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  Edward  Annesley  to  all  other  men,  himself 
included. 

If  Madame  de  Stael  took  her  opinion  of  the 
conversational  powers  of  English  women  from  the 
exhibition  of  them  at  a  dinner  party,  during  the 
interval  between  the  ladies  leaving  the  dining-table 
and  the  gentlemen's  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  her  estimate 
of  them  was  so  low.  Whether  it  is  that  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  all  conversation,  by  the  separation 
of  one  part  of  the  society  from  the  other,  or  whe- 
ther the  exertion  of  amusino^  and  beinof,  or  seemino-, 
amused,  during  dinner-time,  makes  silence  a  wel- 
come relaxation,  or  whether — but  this  seems  to  us 
the  most  untenable  opinion  of  all — women,  when 
left  together,  naturally  turn  to  frivolous  and  in- 
sipid subjects,  in  w^hich  men  can  take  no  interest, 
certain  it  is,  that  even  when  the  maitresse  de  mat- 
son  has  both  tact  and  ability,  and  the  members  of 
the  party  are  above  the  usual  average  of  intellect, 
that  fated  hour  never  fails  to  be  ''  w^eary,  flat,  and 
unprofitable." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  one  which 
followed  the  dinner  at  Oaklands  this  evening 
should  form  an  exception.  The  ladies  congregated 
as  usual  round  the  fire,  on  their  first  entrance  into 
the  drawing-room ;  general  remarks  on  the  cold- 
ness of  the  weather  and  the  length  of  the  winter 
were  made  and  listened  to  with  as  much  interest 
as  if  they  had  never  been  heard  before,  and  then 
Lady  Littledale  and  Louisa  sat  dow^n  on  one  sofa, 
Lady  Dashwood  and  Mrs.  Fanshaw  took  possession 
of  the  other,  and  Ellen  and  the  two  young  ladies 
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established  themselves  on  the  ottoman  in  front  of 
the  fire,  thus  completing  the  formidable  circle. 

"  What  a  pretty  room  this  is !"  said  Lady  Lit- 
tledale,  making  the  same  remark  she  made  every 
time  she  dined  at  Oaklands,  which  had  been  regu- 
larly twice  a  year,  for  the  last  eleven  years  of  her 
life.  "  Just  the  right  size  for  comfort,  and  I  like 
that  oak  wainscoting  so  much,  it  looks  so  nice  and 
warm.'* 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  like  it  too  for  its  antiquity," 
answered  Louisa,  "  though  it  is  perhaps  rather  too 
dark  for  a  drawing-room." 

"  Perhaps  it  is :  that  was  what  prevented  Lord 
Littledale  from  having  the  gallery  at  Littledale 
done  so.  It  (ioes  not  light  well.  By  the  bye, 
have  you  seen  the  new  rooms  at  the  abbey?  I 
am  told  they  are  magnificent." 

"  So  I  have  heard,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 
Lord  Caldwell  is  just  the  sort  of  man  to  like  his 
house  to  be  more  splendid  than  any  one  else's." 

"  Yes,  so  I  should  think ;  noimeaua^  riches  like 
him  always  do.  But  he  is  very  unlike  most  other 
parvenus.  What  a  nice  person  he  is  !  Do  not 
you  think  so?" 

"  Yes.  He  is  very  agreeable,  and  very  clever, 
too,  I  believe." 

*'  Oh,  very.  Lord  Littledale  says,  that  if  the 
Whigs  come  in  again,  he  will  certainly  be  prime 
minister.  That  will  be  a  very  nice  thing  for  the 
son  of  a  manufacturer." 

Whilst  Lady  Littledale,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
silly  or  ignorant  woman,  was  settling  that  oak- 
wainscoting,  Lord  Caldwell  and  the  situation  of 
prime  minister  were  all  equally  nice ;  Lady  Dash- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Fanshaw  were  deep  in  the  discus- 
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sion  of  nurses  and  children,  governesses  and  school- 
rooms. 

"  Servants  are  such  plagues,"  said  Ladv  Dash- 
wood,  "  one  never  can  trust  them.  I  am  obliged 
to  spend  half  my  life  in  the  nursery,  to  see  that 
the  children  are  properly  attended  to ;  and  I  am 
frightened  out  of  my  wits  every  time  I  go  out, 
lest  something  should  happen  while  I  am  away." 

"  Oh,  it  is  dreadful ! "  said  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  in  a 
sympathizing  tone.  **  Now,  if  you  will  believe 
it,  the  other  day  I  happened  to  go  in  the  back 
way  (I  like  sometimes  to  see  what's  going  on,  you 
know),  and  I  found  my  nurse  and  the  baby  in  the 
kitchen.  She  had  come  down,  she  said,  to  see  her 
brother,  as  if  /  cared  for  her  brother !  and  the 
next  day  she  actually  gave  warning,  because  she 
could  not  stay  in  a  house  where  she  was  not  allowed 
to  see  her  relations.  Only  think !  and  that,  too, 
after  my  letting  her  go  and  spend  a  whole  evening 
with  them  three  months  ago." 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  the  same.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  what  servants  will  come  to  soon.  It 
is  all  the  march  of  intellect  that  does  it ;  and  the 
fuss  that  is  made  by  a  certain  set  about  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  poor  people  having 
minds,  and  what  not;  the  consequence  is,  that 
servants  think  now  they  must  have  books  and 
society  like  their  betters.     So  ridiculous  !" 

"  Quite  absurd,  and  governesses  are  really  al- 
most as  bad.  The  other  day,  my  girl's  governess 
told  me  that  she  did  not  consider  it  part  of  her 
duty  to  play  in  the  drawing-room  when  we  have 
company,  and  that  she  felt  it  necessary  to  have  her 
evenings  to  herself  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
Such  stuff  her  talking  of  fatigue,  when  she  has 
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only  the  three  girls  to  attend  to,  in  fact,  as  the 
four  little  boys  only  sit  in  the  school-room  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and  I  merely  require  her  to 
walk  with  them  twice  a  day." 

Lady  Dashwood  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
lifted  up  her  eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  absurdity 
of  a  governess  requesting  to  have  two  or  three 
hours  out  of  the  long  day  to  herself  to  rest  her 
nerves,  irritated  by  the  perpetual  noise  of  seven 
children,  and  relax  her  mind  worn  and  jaded  with 
the  labour  of  the  most  irksome  teaching ;  the  im- 
pertinence of  her  preferring  the  quiet  of  solitude 
to  playing  the  part  of  a  hired  performer  in  the 
drawing-room,  insulted  by  the  want  of  considera- 
tion of  her  patroness,  and  wounded  by  the  humila- 
tiuQ-  neo^lect  of  her  o-uests.  It  was  indeed  won- 
derful ! 

Meanwhile  Miss  Littledale  and  Miss  Fanshaw  fell 
to  Ellen's  share  to  entertain.  As  she  was  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  giving  up  her  own  gratifica- 
tion to  that  of  others  whom  she  did  not  care  for,  it 
is  very  likely  that,  engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts, 
she  would  have  left  the  two  young  ladies  to  enter- 
tain each  other,  if  they  had  not  addressed  them- 
selves to  her. 

"  Do  you  ride,  Miss  Percival  ?"  began  Miss  Lit- 
tledale. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  fond  of  it." 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  ball?"  asked  Miss  Fan- 
shaw. 

*' What  ball?" 

"  Oh !  the  county  ball  at  H Had  you  not 

heard  of  it?" 

"  No.  When  is  it  to  be  ?" 
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"  On  the  twenty-first.  They  say  it  is  to  be  a 
very  gay  ball  indeed.     I  suppose  you  will  go?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,  but  I  do  not  sup- 
pose I  shall,  as  mamma  never  goes  to  the  H .  .  .  . 
balls." 

"  Do  you  like  dancing  ?"  resumed  Miss  Little- 
dale. 

"  Yes,  very  much,  indeed  ;  but  I  know  so  few 
people,  that  if  I  went  to  this  ball,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  find  nobody  to  dance  with." 

"  Oh !  there  will  be  plenty  of  men,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Fanshaw.  "  H.  .  .  .,  you  know,  is  a  garrison 
town,  and  there  are  such  nice  young  men  amongst 
the  military." 

"  Are  there  ?"  said  Ellen,  in  a  tone  of  indiffer- 
ence quite  incomprehensible  to  Miss  Fanshaw. 

"  To  be  sure  there  are,"  answered  Miss  Fan- 
shaw ;  "  and  it  makes  such  a  difference  in  a  ball 
whether  there  are  military  or  not.  Don't  you 
think  so,  Miss  Littledale  ?" 

"  The  uniforms  make  the  room  look  gay,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  And  then,  one  is  sure  of  plenty  of  partners." 

^'  Oh  !  as  to  that,  ice  always  take  our  own  party 
with  us,  and  I  seldom  dance  with  any  one  out  of  it." 

Miss  Fanshaw  was  silenced.  The  superior 
finery  of  the  Honourable  Miss  Littledale  abashed 
her ;  she  felt  sunk  far  beneath  her,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  address  her  again. 

The  other  ladies'  conversation  had  also  dropped, 
and  there  was  almost  total  silence  in  the  room, 
when  the  sound  of  the  gentlemen's  voices  as  they 
came  up  stairs  caused  a  cheering  stir  in  the  formal 
circle.  Lady  Dashwood  and  Mrs.  Fanshaw  sat  up 
and  resettled  their  gowns ;    Miss  Littledale  laid 
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down  the  album  she  had  been  looking  over,  and 
moved  a  little  away  from  the  ottoman,  where  the 
three  young  ladies  had  been  sitting  close  together. 
Miss  Fanshaw  smoothed  her  ringlets,  and  Ellen's 
brightening  eye  turned  eagerly  towards  the  door 
to  watch  for  Edward's  appearance.  The  door  was 
opened,  the  gentlemen  poured  in,  and  in  a  moment 
all  was  life  and  gaiety  in  that  room  erewhile  so 
dull  and  quiet. 

Mr.  St.  John  at  once  took  his  old  place  beside 
Louisa,  and  she  was  glad  at  that  moment  that  Re- 
ginald was  not  there  to  read  in  her  heart  the  joy 
she  could  not  suppress. 

**  There  have  been  great  changes  here  since  I 
went  away,"  said  he.  '^  The  Montagues  gone  one 
way,  and  Mr.  Talbot  another,  and  Miss  Percival 
going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Annesley.  That  is 
really  wonderful !" 

"  Why  ?  It  seems  to  me  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  their  attachment,  thrown  as  they  have 
been  into  each  other's  society." 

~^*  Oh  !  that  was  natural  enough.  Miss  Percival 
is  a  goddess,  and  Mr.  Annesley,  like  other  mortals, 
could  but  worship  her ;  and  that  she  should  have 
persuaded  herself  that  he  is  a  god,  is  natural 
enough  too,  since,  like  Miranda,  she  has  seen 
but  him.  But  that  Lady  Ethelwode,  who  is 
not  under  the  influence  of  such  hallucinations, 
should  consent  to  her  daughter  —  and  such  a 
daughter  —  being  buried  alive  at  her  age  in  a 
country  parsonage,  is  truly  wonderful. " 

"  I  never  can  understand  that  expression  of  being 
buried  alive,"  said  Louisa.  "  It  seems  to  me  that 
wherever  there  is  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all 
our  energies  and  affections  ;  wherever  we  can  have 
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the  companionship  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
communion  with  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages 
through  books,  and  can  look  with  a  free  spirit  on 
God's  glorious  universe  above  and  around  us,  there 
is  life — life  of  heart  and  mind ;  and  what  can  the 
world  give  beyond  that  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing,  indeed,  though  it  may  take 
much  away,"  said  St.  John,  earnestly,  looking  with 
admiration  as  he  spoke  at  her  glowing  countenance. 
"  The  world  can  give  nothing  to  those  who  look 
upon  it  as  you  do,  free  from  the  influence  of  vanity, 
or  fashion,  or  false  associations.  But  few  are  able 
to  view  it  so ;  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things, 
you  will  find  yourself  pretty  nearly  singular  in 
your  opinion." 

''  Is  that  meant  as  a  compliment  or  not  ?"  said 
Louisa,  smiling.  "  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  open 
to  such  an  imputation  of  oddity." 

'*  Oddity !  What  a  word !  a  combination  of 
bizarre  and  baroque.  No,  you  are  certainly  not 
an  oddity,  but  I  am  afraid  you  must  submit  to 
beinn^  thouofht  sino^ular — at  all  events,  till  the  world 
is  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  is  now." 

''  The  more  I  hear  of  that  same  unknown  world, 
the  more  I  fear,  indeed,  that  I  shall  never  be  any 
thing  but  out  of  place  in  it,  that  I  shall  find  my- 
self utterly  unsuited  to  it,  and  it  to  me.  If  it  were 
not  that  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  really  composed 
of  men  and  women,  who  must  have  some  feelings  of 
our  human  nature  in  common  with  me,  I  should 
dread  the  thoughts  of  entering  it." 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  do  enter  it,  even  that  con- 
viction will  be  shaken,  and  you  ^vill  doubt  whether 
fine  ladies  and  o^entlemen  reallv  are  men  and 
women.     At  least,  they  have  forced  their  human. 
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nature  into  such  a  strange,  distorted  mould,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  recognise,  and  I  rather  question 
whether  they  would  own  to  it  themselves." 

"  But  I  hope  it  is  possible  to  live  in  the  world 
without  submitting  to  such  a  transformation ;  that 
it  is  possible  to  preserve  one's  own  nature  in  its 
true  human  shape  and  individuality?" 

"  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  but  it  is  fearfully  diffi- 
cult, as  even  you  will  find.  The  world  will  either 
grind  you  down  into  that  artificial  and  uniform 
mould,  or  it  will  brand  you  with  the  stigma  of 
singularity,  and  attack  you  with  its  '  dread  laugh.' 
Strong,  indeed,  must  you  be  to  withstand  such 
arms  as  these." 

Louisa  was  silent;  she  was  thinking  that  St. 
John  himself  seemed  to  have  withstood  those  arms, 
powerful  as  they  were ;  and  if  so,  could  he  be  such 
a  one  as  Reginald  had  described  ?  Her  heart 
answered  that  it  was  impossible. 

Any  further  conversation  between  them  was  put 
an  end  to  for  the  present,  by  Ellen  beginning  to 
sing.  Lord  Caldwell  was  half  sorry  when  she  rose 
to  take  her  place  at  the  pianoforte.  He  felt  that 
her  singing,  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  beauty, 
must  be  perfect;  and  this  could  not  be  expected 
from  one  brought  up  in  such  a  retired  place,  and 
who  had  never  been  to  the  opera  in  her  life.  He 
was  a  passionate  admirer  of  music  and  an  excellent 
judge  of  it ;  and  he  dreaded  lest  Ellen's  bad  singing 
should  destroy  his  enjoyment  in  her  beauty.  But 
the  first  notes  of  Ellen's  song  set  his  fears  at  rest 
on  that  point,  and  he  thought  her  more  beautiful 
than  before,  as  he  listened  to  the  rich  liquid  tones, 
modulated  to  such  perfect  expression  of  the  simple 
and  moving  words  of  the  ballad  she  had  chosen  ; 
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her  countenance,  the  while,  speaking  as  eloquently 
as  her  voice.  Even  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  power  by  which  she  moved  the  heart  at  her 
will,  and  he  yielded  himself  gladly  to  the  strange 
and  delicious  emotion,  which,  for  a  while,  made 
him  forget  the  "  schemes  of  hope  and  pride  "  that 
were  ever  busily  fermenting  in  his  brain  ;  and  gave 
him  back  something  of  the  freshness,  the  keen 
sensations  of  youth. 

When  Ellen  ceased  singing  he  expressed  his 
admiration  in  rapturous  terms,  but  he  was  piqued 
to  observe  that,  whilst  she  listened  to  him  with 
apparent  indifference,  her  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  whose  praise  was 
more  valued.  That  one,  however,  was  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  half  concealed  in  the  recess 
of  a  window,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  radiant  face, 
his  senses  drinking  in  the  sound  of  that  voice 
which  thrilled  in  every  fibre  of  his  being.  He 
could  not  join  the  crowd  around  her,  or  tell  her 
in  that  place  what  he  felt,  and  he  preferred  re- 
maining at  a  distance,  where  he  could  gaze  upon 
her  unobserved.  She  was  vexed  at  his  absence, 
and,  as  she  turned  from  her  fruitless  search,  she 
listened  with  a  more  willing  ear  to  Lord  Caldwell's 
enthusiastic  compliments. 

"  Others  value  my  singing,   if  he   does    not," 
thought  she,  and  she  yielded   instantly  to    Lord 
Caldwell's  urgent  entreaty  for  another  song. 
"What  shall  I  sing?" 

"  Anything,  provided  you  will  but  sing  again." 

This  time  she  chose  Italian,  and  her  pure  accent 

and  finished    execution  astonished  and   delighted 

Lord  Caldwell  as  much  as  her  previous  power  of 

expression  had  done.     During  the  whole  evening 
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he  sat  beside  her,  begging  for  song  after  song; 
and  Ellen,  flattered  by  the  admiration  of  one  who 
was  reputed  no  mean  connoisseur,  and  partly  piqued 
by  Edward's  absence  from  the  circle  around,  partly 
excited  by  the  consciousness  of  her  own  powers, 
exerted  herself  so  successfully  that  those  who 
heard  her  for  the  first  time  thought  they  had  never 
heard  any  singing  before,  and  those  who  were  her 
habitual  audience,  confessed  that  she  surpassed 
herself  as  much  as  she  generally  surpassed  all 
others.  Lord  Caldwell  hung  oyer  her  enraptured, 
and  his  undisguised  admiration  and  assiduous  at- 
tentions were  not  unmarked  by  the  spectators. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  flirtation?'* 
said  Mrs.  Fanshaw  to  Lady  Dashwood ;  "I  never 
saw  anything  like  it ;  quite  shocking  in  so  young 
a  girl,  and  engaged  too,  as  she  is.  No  wonder 
poor  Mr.  Annesley  sits  moping  in  that  corner; 
he  must  rather  repent  having  chosen  so  flighty  a 
young  lady." 

"  And  she  has  no  money  after  all,  I  believe?" 
"  Oh,  no  !  Lady  Ethel wode's  fortune  all  goes  to 
her  son.     I  rather  think  Mr.  Annesley  was  taken 
in  there,  too." 

"  A  very  losing  speculation  for  a  poor  man,  to 
marry  such  a  handsome  wife  without  money,"  said 
Lady  Dashwood. 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  so  vp.ry  handsome  ?  Well, 
she  is  not  to  my  taste, — too  much  of  a  gentleman's 
beauty  for  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  girl  so  run 
after  by  the  men."  And  Mrs.  Fanshaw  glanced, 
as  she  spoke,  with  some  indignation  from  the 
group  that  was  congregated  round  Ellen,  to  the 
corner  in  which  her  own  daughter  sat  deserted 
and  solitary. 
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There  was  another  still  more  earnest  observer  of 
Ellen  and  Lord  Caldwell  that  evening.  Edward 
sat  apart,  as  Mrs.  Fanshaw  had  remarked,  watching 
every  change  of  Ellen's  speaking  countenance.  He 
read  there  but  too  well  the  love  of  admiration,  the 
pleased  consciousness  of  triumph,  as  she  listened, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  heightened  colour,  to  Lord 
Caldwell's  whispered  compliments,  and  the  louder 
applause  of  the  circle  around  her.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  feel  jealousy.  Doubt  could  find  no 
place  in  such  love  as  his — it  would  have  seemed 
to  him"  a  degradation ;  but  his  thoughts  dwelt 
anxiously  on  the  future. 

Could  she,  so  brilliant,  so  admired,  and  so  happy 
in  that  admiration,  could  she  be  contented  with 
the  humble  sphere  of  a  country  clergyman's  wife? 
Could  she,  who  listened  with  delight  to  the  praises 
of  a  stranger,  and  exerted  all  the  witchery  of  her 
beauty  and  her  voice  to  win  them,  be  satisfied 
with  the  love  and  admiration  of  her  husband  only, 
and  be  content  to  have  no  other  world  but  his 
quiet  home?  Would  she  not  regret,  when  the 
first  glow  of  passion  had  subsided,  that  she  had 
sacrificed  all  the  triumphs  the  world  offered  her, 
to  a  love  which  was  not  suflftcient  to  replace  them? 
As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  they 
brought  over  his  countenance  the  cloud  of  melan- 
choly which  Mrs.  Fanshaw  had  remarked,  and 
they,  at  last,  became  so  painful,  that  he  was  glad 
when  the  advancing  hour  warned  even  Lord  Cald- 
w^ell  that  it  was  time  to  depart. 

He  lingered  till  the  last,  that  his  parting  Avith 
Ellen  might  not  be  watched  by  Mrs.  Fanshaw's 
prying  eyes. 
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"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  evening  ? "  said 
she,  half-reproachfully,  as  he  came  up  to  her. 

"  Sitting  in  that  recess,  listening  to  you,  and 
thinking." 

"  What  could  you  be  thinking  of  which  kept 
you  away  from  me  all  that  time  ? "  asked  Ellen, 
though  a  sudden  consciousness  sent  the  warm 
blood  to  her  cheek  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow,  if  you  will  walk 
with  me.     Shall  I  call  for  you  in  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  do  come  ;  and,  dear  Edward,  do  not 
look  so  gloomy." 

*'  I  am  not  gloomy,  love,  only  thoughtful.  Never 
mind  my  looks  ;  and  now,  good  night." 

"Do  not  say  good  night  so  coldly;  say  one, 
one  kind  word  to  me  before  you  go." 

"  Good  night,  my  own  beloved,"  said  Edward, 
taking  the  small  white  hand  which  lay  on  his 
shoulder,  and  kissing  it  fervently. 

"  Now  I  shall  sleep  in  peace,"  said  Ellen,  smiling, 
and  Edward  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  Caldwell,"  said  St.  John,  as  they  drove 
home  together  from  Oaklands,  '*  do  you  think 
Miss  Percival,  on  nearer  inspection,  as  handsome 
as  you  did  in  that  passing  glimpse  of  her  ?" 

"  Handsome!  by  Jove,  she's  heavenly !  too  beauti- 
ful to  tread  this  common  earth." 

St.  John  laughed. 

"  I  never  thought  you  were  given  to  rhapsodize 
before,"  said  he,  "  especially  about  women." 

"  Because  I  never  before  saw  a  woman  of  whom 
rhapsody  was  but  simple  truth.  In  sober  sadness, 
Miss  Percival's  beauty  is  marvellous;  she  would 
stand   peerless   among   the   houris  of  Mahomet's 
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paradise !  and  then,  such  a  voice  joined  to  such  a 
face !" 

"  Dame  Nature  has  certainly  not  been  niggardly 
of  her  gifts,"  said  St.  John ;  "  what  a  sensation 
she  would  create  in  London  !" 

"  Yes ;  she  would  throw  every  other  woman  into 
absolute  obscurity :  all  the  world  would  be  at  her 
feet." 

"  Unfortunately,  the  world  will  not  have  the 
opportunity ;  she  is  engaged  to  be  married  forth- 
with." 

''Engaged!  to  whom,  in  Heaven's  name?"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Caldwell,  with  a  vehemence  so  unlike 
his  usual  manner,  that  St.  John  could  not  help 
smiling. 

"  To  Mr.  Annesley,  the  curate  of  the  parish  ; 
lucky  dog  as  he  is." 

'*  The  curate  of  the  parish !  good  heavens,  what 
a  fate  for  such  a  creature  as  that !  I  suppose 
this  curate  was  the  '  melancholy  and  gentleman- 
like' young  man,  who  sat  opposite  to  her  at 
dinner;  I  thought  there  was  something  between 
them,  for  I  saw  her  blush  when  he  spoke  to  her : 
but  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  Lady  Ethelwode  is 
actually  fool  enough,  or  barbarous  enough,  to 
allow  her  daughter  to  sacrifice  herself  in  such  a 
melancholy  manner  ?" 

"  I  fancy  Lady  Ethelwode  cares  very  little 
whether  her  daughter  is  sacrificed  or  not,  provided 
she  has  no  trouble  about  it.  Miss  Percival  might 
marry  the  Grand  Turk,  if  she  pleased,  so  long  as 
her  mother  was  not  obliged  to  get  up  from  her 
sofa  to  give  her  away.  She  was  heard  to  rejoice 
the  other  d^,  that  this  marriage  would  save  her 
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the  fatigue  of  bringing  her  daughter  out  in  Lon- 
don." 

"  What  manner  of  stone  can  the  woman  be  made 
of?"  said  Lord  Caldwell;  *'  it  is  a  positive  sin  to 
allow  such  a  marriage, — a  perfect  robbery  of  the 
world ;  such  *  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,'  was 
never  made  to  be  buried  in  the  dark,  unfathomed 
recesses  of  a  country  parsonage ;  and  rather  than 
allow  of  such  a  sacrifice,  I  will  marry  her  myself." 

St.  John  burst  out  laughing. 

"  A  most  quixotic  undertaking,  certainly,"  said 
he,  "  but  rather  a  difficult  one  to  accomplish,  con- 
sidering that  the  young  lady  is  already  in  love 
and  eno'ao-ed." 

"  Bah !  my  viscount's  coronet,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand a  year,  will  soon  make  her  melancholy 
Jacques,  and  his  more  melancholy  parsonage,  kick 
the  beam.  I  flatter  myself  he  will  not  have  a 
chance  if  I  enter  the  lists." 

''  Your  sudden  passion  has  made  you  very  san- 
guine, at  all  events ;  but  woman's  love  is  a  devilish 
tough  thing ; — it  clings  like  a  grappling  iron,  when 
once  it  is  fixed." 

"  Ay,  but  if  you  can  get  a  powerful  lever  upon 
it,  you  may  easily  wrest  it  from  its  hold." 

St.  John  inquired  what  lever  his  lordship  in- 
tended to  apply  in  this  case. 

*'  Vanity,  my  dear  St.  John,  vanity,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  for  moving  a  woman ;  with  that  I 
will  engage  to  work  any  woman  to  my  will,  though 
her  love  be  as  strong  as  death ;  and  if  I  have  read 
aright  that  speaking  countenance.  Miss  Percival  is 
not  likely  to  prove  an  exception." 

"  But  you  cannot  be  serious  in  talking  of  mar- 
rying Miss  Percival.     Your  very  name  is  an  abo- 
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mination  to  her  stepfather,  and  he  would  consider 
his  castle  polluted  by  your  presence." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  will  marry  his  stepdaughter, 
and  with  his  full  and  free  consent.  You  are  asto- 
nished at  my  speaking  with  so  much  assurance : 
listen  to  me ; — I  was  born  the  youngest  son  of  a 
catholic  mechanic ;  I  have  risen  above  the  station 
to  which  I  was  born;  I  have  won  wealth,  rank, 
reputation,  honour ;  I  have  overcome  the  prejudice 
attached  in  this  aristocratic  country  to  my  birth ; 
I  have  overcome  the  greater  disabilities  imposed 
by  my  father's  creed ;  one  step  more,  and  I  shall 
hold  the  first  place  in  the  realm  after  the  sove- 
reign, and,  in  power,  be  greater  than  he.  Do  you 
think  that  one,  who  by  the  mere  strength  of  his 
will,  has  done  all  this,  will  be  baffled  in  his  pursuit 
of  a  woman  ?" 

St.  John  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  force 
of  the  argument ;  and  he  almost  shuddered  at  the 
fearful  power  of  that  will,  which  pursued  its  ends, 
regardless  of  the  means,  with  the  remorselessness 
and  the  tenacity  of  a  blood-hound. 

"  Your  passion  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  sudden 
one,"  said  he,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  never  believed 
before  in  the  existence  of  love  at  first  sight." 

"  Love  !  no,"  said  his  companion,  laughing ;  "  I 
am  too  old,  and  too  hard,  to  '  fall  in  love,'  as  the 
phrase  goes.  I  admire  Miss  Percival  as  I  admire 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  shall  marry  her  on  the 
same  principle  as  I  should  buy  the  Venus  if  she 
were  in  the  market;  besides,  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  have  the  best  house,  the  best  cook,  and 
the  best  stud  in  England ;  my  establishment,  to  be 
complete,  only  wants  the  most  beautiful  mistress 
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to  preside  oyer  it;  and  Miss  Percival  est  monfait! 
voila  tout  r 

St.  John,  worldly-minded  as  he  was,  revolted 
from  the  cold-blooded,  ostentatious  selfishness  of 
these  words.  He  threw  himself  back  in  the  car- 
riage in  silent  disgust,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
till  they  reached  the  abbey. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


"  'Twas  not  well. 
I  hoped  thee  raised  above  all  artifice 
That  makes  thy  sex  but  infamy  matured." 

Evadne. 

*'  Love  should  have  implicit  confidence  as  its  bond  and  nature — 
and  jealousy  is  doubt,  and  doubt  is  the  death  of  love."  —  Ernest 
Maltravers. 


The  next  day  Edward  came  to  claim  Ellen's  pro- 
mise of  walking  with  him.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  shrank  from  meeting  him,  for  she  was 
conscious  that  her  manner  the  night  before  had 
been  such  as  he  might  justly  complain  of,  and  she 
dreaded  a  word  of  reproof  from  his  lips.  His  greet- 
ing, however,  was  kind  as  usual,  but  there  was  a 
seriousness  in  his  countenance  and  manner  which 
made  her  heart  sink  within  her.  They  took  their 
way  in  silence,  through  the  now  leafless  woods,  to 
the  sea-shore,  she  anxiously  pondering  on  his  un- 
usual gravity,  he  as  anxiously  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  best  way  of  leading  to  the  subject  he 
wished  to  speak  to  her  upon.  It  was  Ellen  who 
spoke  first. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  me  now,"  she  said,  raising 
her  dark  blue  eyes  timidly  to  his,  "  what  made 
you  so  gloomy  last  night ;  why,  indeed,  you  are  so 
still?" 

"  Can  you  not  guess  a  reason  ?"  answered  Ed- 
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ward,  turning  away  from  her  look,  whose  witchery 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  steel  himself  against,  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose. 

"  No — unless,"  said  Ellen,  blushing  and  hesi- 
tating, "  you  were  displeased  because — because — 
Lord  Caldwell  paid  me  some  attention.  Surely, 
Edward,  you  are  not  jealous?" 

"  Jealous !  no ;  I  could  not  love  you  as  I  do, 
Ellen,  if  I  had  not  perfect  confidence.  If  a  single 
doubt  could  tarnish  the  purity  of  that  love,  I  would 
cast  it  from  me,  though  I  were  to  tear  my  heart- 
strings out  with  it." 

"  Yet  jealousy  is  not  incompatible  with  love,  for 
I  am  jealous,  very  jealous  of  you.  It  was  jealousy, 
or  at  least  pique,  which  made  me  last  night — "  she 
hesitated,  and  then  went  on — "  which  made  me 
allow  Lord  Caldwell's  attentions,  and  seem  pleased 
with  his  admiration." 

"  Ellen,  such  acts  are  unworthy  of  you.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  should  doubt  me  ?  or  that,  doubt- 
ing, you  should  seek  to  win  me  back  by  the  wiles 
of  sucli  common-place  coquetry  ?" 

"Oh,  Edward  !  I  feel  I  have  been  very  wrong — 
very  foolish.  But  why  did  you  stay  from  me  all 
the  evening  ?  why  did  you  talk  to  every  one,  even 
to  Miss  Fanshaw,  and  not  to  me  ?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  speak  to  you  in  the  tone  of 
indifference  suited  to  such  a  scene.  I  cannot  come 
near  to  you,  Ellen,  without  feeling  my  whole  frame 
tremble  with  emotion ;  I  cannot  calmly  hear  your 
voice  or  meet  your  eyes ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
others  should  read  my  feelings,  and  mark  and  com- 
ment on  the  signs  of  that  love  which  I  hold  sacred." 

''Edward,"  said  Ellen,  the  tears  starting  into 
her  eyes,  "will  you — can  you  forgive  me?     I  am 
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unworthy  of  such  love  as  your's — unworthy  of  you ; 
I  know — I  feel  that  I  am ;  I  have  always  felt  it." 
''  Ellen,  my  beloved,  do  not  speak  thus.  You  are 
worthy,  most  worthy  of  love  even  fonder,  deeper 
than  mine,  if  such  could  be.  But  I  sometimes  fear 
lest  that  love  should  not  be  sufficient  for  your  hap- 
piness ;  lest  you  should  find,  when  you  can  reason 
more  calmly  than  now,  that  it  cannot  repay  you 
for  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  to  it.  It  was  that 
thought,  Ellen,  which  caused  the  gloom  you  re- 
marked yesterday.  I  dread  lest  you  should  have 
deceived  yourself ;  and  I  came  to  meet  you  to-day, 
determined  to  place  once  more  your  destiny  in  your 
own  hands.  Our  engagement  is  not  yet  irrevocable. 
Pause,  and  reflect  well,  before  you  make  it  so,  whe- 
ther you  can  indeed  find  your  happiness  in  the 
humble  sphere,  the  quiet,  uneventful  lot  which  I 
offer  you ;  whether  the  love,  abundant  though  it 
be,  of  one,  can  repay  you  for  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
ration, the  triumphs,  the  world  would  lay  at  your 
feet.  I  would  rather — yea,  rather  a  thousand  times 
give  up  every  hope,  renounce  at  once  our  engage- 
ment, than  think  a  time  may  come  when  you  will 
reo-ret  havino^  formed  it." 

''  Edward,  Edward,  surely  it  is  you  who  are  now 
doubting  ?  surely  I  have  not  deserved,  by  one  even- 
ing's folly,  that  you  should  think  me  so  vain,  so 
light  a  thing,  as  to  value  admiration,  though  it 
were  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  more  than 
your  love.  If  you  can  think  that,  I  will  promise 
never  to  see  Lord  Caldwell  again,  never  enter  again 
into  any  kind  of  society  until  we  are  married." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,  surely  you  cannot  suppose  that 
I  would  receive  such  a  promise  as  that  ?     Such  a 
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piece  of  jealous  tyranny  might  well  make  you  shrink 
from  any  nearer  connection  with  me." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  to  prove  to  you  that  I  do 
not  care  for  the  world — that  the  sacrifices  you  talk 
so  much  of  are  none  to  me  ? — Oh,  how  I  wish  this 
long  engagement  were  ended !  If  we  were  once 
married,  all  your  doubts  and  fears  would  be  over. 
Why  need  we  wait  for  this  living  ?  What  signifies 
a  little  more  or  less  money,  where  there  is  such 
love  as  ours  to  make  the  poorest  home  seem  beau- 
tiful?" 

'^  Bless  you  for  those  words,  my  own  Ellen !" 
said  Edward,  pressing  the  hand  which  rested  on 
his  arm.  "  I  would  not  lose  an  hour  in  making  you 
mine,  irrevocably  mine ;  but  your  mother  is  steady 
in  refusing  her  consent  till  I  get  a  living,  and  we 
cannot  act  in  opposition  to  her.  I  am  too  grateful 
for  the  treasure  she  has  yielded  to  me,  to  quarrel 
with  her  because  she  has  attached  to  it  a  condi- 
tion, which  I  hope  soon  to  see  fulfilled." 

Ellen  sighed  deeply.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking 
sometimes  that  it  will  never  be  fulfilled,  that 
something  will  come  between  us,  that  our  dreams 
of  happiness  are  too  bright  to  be  realized." 

''  Ellen,  dearest,  why  give  way  to  such  idle  fears  ? 
What  cafi  come  between  us,  whilst  our  hearts  are 
true  to  each  other  ?  Why  look  so  anxiously  to  the 
future  ?  Let  us  leave  it  in  childlike  faith  in  the 
hands  of  our  Father.  It  must  be  good  for  us,  if 
we  make  it  not  evil  ourselves,  by  our  own  weak- 
ness and  distrustfulness.  Look  up  to  me,  my  be- 
loved, with  vour  own  bridit  smile  —  tell  me  that 
you  will  cast  away  doubt  and  fear." 

And  Ellen,  in  whose  versatile  nature  despond- 
ency and  joy  succeeded  each  other  as  quickly  as 
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rain  and  sunshine  on  an  April  day,  did  look  up 
through  the  tears  which  trembled  on  her  long 
dark  eyelashes,  with  a  smile  so  radiant,  so  full  of 
love  and  hope,  that  Edward  forgot  every  thing  else 
while  gazing  upon  her. 

They  wandered  on  through  the  woods  ;  and  long 
before  they  were  driven  home  by  the  damp  and 
darkness  of  a  winter's  evening,  both  had  forgotten 
every  painful  feeling,  every  anxious  misgiving,  in 
the  delicious  anticipations  of  happiness,  which  their 
conversation  had  awakened. 

When  Ellen  entered  the  drawing-room  on  her 
return,  St.  John  was  there.  He  had  passed  the 
gate  in  his  ride,  and  had  thought  it  was  but  an  act 
of  common  civility  to  call  after  dining  there,  and, 
having  found  Louisa,  who  was  confined  with  a 
cold,  busily  employed  in  painting,  he  had  become 
so  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  group  she  was 
finishing,  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  tear 
himself  away.  Ellen's  entrance  interrupted  the 
conversation,  and  he  soon  after  took  his  leave,  ex- 
pressing much  anxiety  about  Miss  Conway's  cold, 
which,  accordingly,  he  found  it  necessary  to  come 
and  inquire  after  the  next  day. 

When  this  pretext  was  set  aside  by  Louisa's 
perfect  recovery,  Ellen  could  not  help  smiling,  as 
by  the  merest  accident  St.  John  never  failed  to 
meet  them  in  all  their  rides  and  walks.  He  seemed 
to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  their  movements  ; 
and  Ellen  was  tempted  to  believe  that,  unless  he 
had  some  kind  fairy  in  his  service  to  reveal  to  him 
the  intentions  of  the  inmates  of  Oaklands,  he  must 
live  in  the  tower  of  the  old  ruin,  whence,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  glass,  he  might  command  a  view  of 
the  house  and  the  grounds.     She  kept  her  surmises 
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to  herself,  however,  for,  though  Louisa's  manner 
left  it  doubtful  how  far  these  attentions  were  plea- 
sing to  her,  she  could  see  enough  to  understand 
that  her  mind  was  not  in  a  state  to  welcome  any 
comments  upon  the  subject. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  going  on  within 
that  usually  calm  mind,  and  Ellen  looked  anx- 
iously on.  She  remembered  how  gently,  how  skil- 
fully Louisa  had  soothed  her  wounded  feelings  in 
the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  she  would  fain  have  paid 
sympathy  for  sympathy,  and  tried  the  power  of 
aiFection  to  calm  the  troubled  spirit.  But  this 
could  not  be ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  fonder  embrace 
when  they  parted,  that  she  could  express  that  some 
new  and  anxious  feeling  was  mingled  with  her 
affection. 

Her  absence  was  feelingly  lamented  by  St.  John. 
She  had  unconsciously  been  a  most  useful  auxiliary 
when  he  and  Lord  Caldwell  dined  at  Oaklands. 
She  could  occupy  the  attentions  of  the  latter,  and 
draw  all  the  gentlemen  round  her  harp,  whilst  he 
had  time  to  pursue  his  own  amusement  undisturbed. 
In  their  rides,  she  would  engross  the  conversation 
of  Sir  Charles,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  beautiful 
companion,  and  in  their  walks,  if,  as  often  hap- 
pened, Edward  accompanied  them,  the  party  so 
naturally  separated,  that  he  unavoidably  found 
himself  almost  alone  with  Louisa,  and  had  thus  op- 
portunities of  conversation  he  could  hardly  hope 
for,  now  that  she  was  left  once  more  tete-a-tete 
with  her  father. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  inquire  here  whether 
that  usually  anxious  father  was  blind  to  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  or  was  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator  to   his   child's   struggle  ?     No ;    but,    after 
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much  thought,  he  had  determined  to  remain  silent. 
He,  also,  had  anxiously  studied  the  character  of 
St.  John,  from  the  moment  of  his  increased  atten- 
tions to  Louisa ;  but,  in  their  retired  life,  and  with 
the  motives  St.  John  had  to  preserve  a  favourable 
mask,  it  was  no  difficult  thing  for  him  to  elude 
even  Sir  Charles's  penetration.  Away  from  his 
usual  associates,  and  from  every  temptation  to 
evil,  with  every  thing  on  the  other  hand  to  draw 
out  the  best  points  of  his  character,  nothing  could 
happen  to  unfold  it  in  its  true  light,  to  those  who 
had  such  interest  in  knowing  it. 

Sir  Charles  found  in  him  a  ready  sympathy  with 
every  high  and  noble  feeling,  superior  talent,  and 
a  cultivated  mind,  peculiarly  calculated  to  appre- 
ciate Louisa,  and  to  enjoy  her  society  ;  and,  being 
satisfied  on  these  points,  it  was  w^th  heartfelt 
pleasure  he  saw  the  approaching  probability  of  her 
marriage  to  his  heir.  He  thought  it  would  be  the 
crowning  joy  of  his  life,  to  feel  at  the  close  of  it 
that  his  child  would  remain  the  happy  mistress  of 
her  early  home. 
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CHAPTER   m. 


"  I'll  have  her,- 


* 


And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks  : 
And  yet  to  win  her — all  the  world  to  nothino^! " 

Richard  111. 


Lord  Caldwell  was,  as  he  had  told  St.  John,  in 
sober  earnest,  when  he  spoke  of  marrying  Ellen ; 
and  the  very  difficulties  which  attended  such  an 
enterprise,  and  which  would  have  deterred  any 
other  man  from  the  thought  of  attempting  it,  were 
to  him  only  additional  incentives.  It  was  some- 
thing to  do,  to  think  of,  during  this  dead  season 
of  the  year,  infinitely  more  pleasurable,  and  more 
exciting,  than  shooting,  or  hunting  hares  and 
foxes,  in  company  with  country  squires ;  and,  even 
if  he  failed,  he  should,  at  all  events,  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  the  excitement.  Accordingly,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  seriously  to  consider  the  means  of 
effecting  his  purpose. 

It  was  evident  that  his  first  step  must  be  to  gain 
an  entrance  into  Ethelwode  castle.  If  he  could 
once  obtain  a  footing  there,  which  would  give  him 
free  access  to  Ellen,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the 
rest  would  be  easily  accomplished.  To  gain  such 
an  entrance,  however,  was  no  easy  matter;  and 
when  Lord  Ethelwode's  character  was  considered, 
and  his  inveterate  and  long-cherished  hatred  to- 
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wards  the  upstart,  who  had  been  through  life  a 
thorn  in  his  path — the  Mordecai  at  his  gate — 
darkening  every  hour  of  his  highest  pride  and  joy 
— it  might  ahnost  be  regarded  as  hopeless.  But 
Lord  Caldwell  was  not  a  man  to  give  up  a  project 
which  he  had  once  formed,  by  any  considerations 
of  its  difficulty,  and  he  arranged  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions without  wasting  time  on  any  doubts  or  fears 
as  to  his  final  success. 

He  resolved  to  begin  by  attacking  his  haughty 
neighbour  through  his  vulnerable  point — family 
pride.  He  knew  that  the  dearest  wish  of  Lord 
Ethelwode's  heart  was  to  regain  his  ancient  patri- 
mony, for  his  son,  and  he  determined  to  make  this 
wish  the  means  of  obtainino-  the  footinof"  at  the 
castle  so  necessary  to  his  plans.  Accordingly,  he 
caused  reports  to  be  spread  that  he  was  about  to 
sell  the  abbey.  Lord  Ethelwode  listened  eagerly 
to  the  rumour,  and  immediately  sent  his  agent  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  ;  but  Lord  Caldwell's  object 
was  to  make  this  transaction  the  means  of  brino^ino- 
him  into  personal  communication  with  Lord  Ethel- 
wode, and  the  agent  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
information,  although  the  rumour  was  not  contra- 
dicted. 

Meanwhile,  he  strove  to  conciliate  his  neighbour 
by  various  acts  of  courtesy,  which  Lord  Ethelwode 
could  not  but  acknowledge.  An  obnoxious  pavi- 
lion, which  obstructed  the  view  of  the  ruins  from 
the  castle,  and  which  had  been  the  object  of  Lord 
Ethelwode's  disgust  for  years  past,  was  pulled  down. 
Several  ancient  banners,  won  by  some  Baron  of 
Ethelwode  during  the  wars  of  Henry  V.,  and  which 
had,  by  the  neglect  or  indifference  of  the  late  Lord, 
been  sold  with  the  old  tower,  and  which  the  pre- 
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sent  baron  had  lamented  over  in  vain,  were  sent 
to  Lord  Ethelwode,  with  a  courteous  note,  stating, 
that,  in  looking  over  old  papers,  Lord  Caldwell 
had  found  a  note,  dated  many  years  back,  in  which 
Lord  Ethelwode  requested  that  the  banners  might 
be  restored,  and  that  he  now  gladly  complied  with 
the  request,  which  had,  from  some  unaccountable, 
and,  by  him,  deeply  regretted,  mischance,  been 
overlooked  until  now. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  conducive  to  Lord 
Caldwell's  object.  Lord  Ethehvode  was  overjoyed 
at  regaining  the  long-lost  banners,  and,  in  his  ex- 
ultation, thought  little  of  this  sudden  recollection 
of  a  request  that  had  been  strenuously  urged  on 
the  one  side,  and  resolutely  denied  on  the  other. 
He  even  expressed  an  opinion,  that  he  might  have 
judged  Lord  Caldwell  rather  too  harshly,  and  that, 
although  of  low  origin,  he  had  certainly  shown,  in 
this  instance,  courtesy  worthy  of  more  gentle 
blood.  Another  slight  act  of  attention,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Caldwell,  operated  a  still  further 
change  in  his  favour ;  and  the  next  time  Lord 
Ethelwode  met  his  former  opponent  out  riding,  he 
actually  condescended  to  return,  though  haughtily 
enough,  the  latter's  profound  inclination.  Ellen, 
who  w^as  riding  with  her  stepfather,  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  at  this  unwonted  condescension, 
and  was  glad  to  see  this  step  tow^ards  a  reconcilia- 
tion, which  might,  at  length,  open  the  doors  of 
Ethelwode  castle  to  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
its  neighbours. 

"  Do  you  know  Lord  Caldwell  ?"  asked  Lord 
Ethelwode,  as  he  remarked  the  smile  of  recogni- 
tion wdth  which  she  answered  his  bow. 

"  Yes — at  least  I  have  met  him  several  times." 
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"  Where  ?" 

**  At  Oaklands,  when  I  was  staying  there  last." 

"  Ah — that  is  just  like  Sir  Charles,  with  his 
liberal  principles,  as  he  calls  them,  to  ask  any  man 
to  his  house  who  has  attained  notoriety,  let  his  birth 
be  what  it  may.  Strange,  that  a  man  of  really 
good  family  should  be  so  indifferent  to  the  advan- 
tages of  birth.  Some  of  these  days,  his  daughter 
will  fall  in  love  with  one  of  his  upstart  friends,  and 
then  he  will  repent  of  his  rashness." 

Ellen  smiled  at  her  stepfather's  prognostications 
as  to  the  direction  of  Louisa's  affections ;  but  she 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  take  up  Sir  Charles 
Conway's  defence. 

"And  what  sort  of  a  person  is  this  new-fangled 
lord  ?"  asked  Lord  Ethelwode,  after  a  few  minutes' 
silence. 

"  I  thought  him  very  agreeable  and  gentleman- 
like." 

"  Gentlemanlike  !  Every  body  is  gentleman- 
like, in  these  days.  The  man  who  was  a  tailor, 
or  a  grocer,  yesterday,  if  he  makes  a  fortune  in 
trade,  and  sets  up  his  carriage  to-day,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  gentlemanlike.  Those  sort  of 
people  may  be  tolerated  as  distant  acquaintances ; 
but,  on  nearer  intercourse,  their  original  meanness 
always  discovers  itself.  You  find  your  gentleman- 
like man  committinof  some  solecism  in  srood  breed- 
ing  ;  the  smell  of  the  shop  is  too  strong  for  all  his 
perfumes  of  assumed  gentility  to  keep  down." 

Ellen  laughed  at  the  idea  of  this  description  of 
2l  wilgaY  pari'emc  applying  to  Lord  Caldv^ell,  whose 
easy  and  polished  manners  were  the  very  reverse 
of  those  described  by  her  stepfather  ;  but  she  did 
not  contradict  him ;  she  thought  it  better  to  let 
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him  find  out  for  himself  the  mistake,  which  any 
attempt  of  her's  to  correct  would  only  have  served 
to  root  in  more  firmly. 

There  was  little  chance  of  his  making  this  dis- 
covery. Notwithstanding  the  softening  influence 
of  Lord  Caldwell's  .well-judged  manoeuvres,  Lord 
Ethelwode's  aversion  to  any  thing  like  personal  in- 
tercourse with  him  remained  in  full  force.  Lord 
Caldwell  was  a  viscount,  while  he  was  only  a  baron  ; 
and  he  turned  with  indignant  disgust  from  the  idea 
of  yielding  precedence  to  a  man  whose  grandfather 
was  a  common  mechanic,  and  who  had  himself  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  There  was  degrada- 
tion to  the  name  of  Ethelwode  in  the  very  thought; 
and  he  rejected,  with  cold  disdain,  all  overtures 
which  could  lead  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
His  narrow  mind  and  bigoted  adherence  to  his 
own  opinions  peculiarly  fitted  Lord  Ethelwode  to 
be  what  Johnson  emphatically  called  "  a  good- 
hater." 

He  hated  Lord  Caldwell  for  the  superior  intel- 
lect which  had  enabled  him  to  break  through  the 
barriers  which  his  birth  had  placed  between  them ; 
and  him  still  more  for  the  fortune  which  had  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  the  degradation  of  the  house  of 
Ethelwode,  by  purchasing  its  ancient  patrimony. 
Lord  Caldwell's  pertinacious  refusal  to  sell  that 
patrimony  back  again  to  the  hereditary  owner,  and 
the  perpetual  irritation  arising  from  the  sight  of 
those  ancestral  domains  in  the  possession  of  ano- 
ther, had  caused  this  hatred  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  Lord  Ethelwode's  heart ;  the  feeling 
was  still  more  envenomed  by  political  animosity, 
and  it  was  not  the  light  courtesies  of  a  few  days 
that  could  eradicate   a   passion  which  had  thus 
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grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength.  Lord  Caldwell  soon  found  that  the  ex- 
pedients he  had  hitherto  tried  would  be  unayailing, 
unless  aided  by  some  more  powerful  auxiliary. 

Meanwhile,  time  was  passing  away.  Every  day 
his  rival  was  at  the  castle,  sharing  Ellen's  walks 
and  rides,  received  as  one  of  the  family,  whilst  he 
rarely  met  her,  and  then  seldom  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  her.  He  was  aware,  too, 
that,  since  the  memorable  evening  at  Oaklands, 
her  manner  towards  him  had  changed — his  open 
admiration  w^as  received  with  a  reserve  which  he 
attributed  to  Edward's  influence — and,  whilst  his 
liveliest  conversation  only  elicited  her  passing 
smile,  the  very  sound  of  Edward's  voice  called  the 
rich  glow  to  her  cheek  and  the  light  to  her  eye. 

**  I  have  no  chance,"  thought  he,  "  till  I  can 
establish  a  footing  in  the  house,  and  can  be  at  hand, 
at  all  times,  to  counteract  my  rival's  influence.  She 
is  all  the  better  w^orth  winning,  however,  for  being 
proof  against  my  rank  and  wealth.  If  I  carry  off 
the  prize  at  last,  I  shall  owe  it  wholly  to  my  own 
intrinsic  merits — no  mean  triumph,  at  fifty  years 
of  age,  over  youth,  beauty,  and  romance  in  the 
person  of  my  rival. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Must  we  part. 
And  is  it  come  to  this  ? — Oh,  I  have  still 
Deemed  it  enough  of  joy  with  thee  to  share 
E'en  grief  itself — and  now — but  this  is  vain ; 
Alas!  too  deep,  too  fond  is  woman's  love. 
Too  full  of  hope,  she  casts  on  troubled  waves 
The  treasures  of  her  soul." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

Circumstances,  at  this  time,  unexpectedly  fa- 
voured Lord  Caldwell's  designs.  Since  Reginald's 
abrupt  departure  from  Oaklands,  his  letters  had 
been  few  and  short,  addressed  exclusively  to  Sir 
Charles,  and  treating  only  of  matters  of  business 
or  general  interest.  Sir  Charles,  who  had  remarked 
with  pain  his  frequent  gloom  and  his  variable  spirits, 
was  not  surprised,  though  he  felt  grieved,  by  this 
change  in  his  usual  full  and  agreeable  correspon- 
dence. It  confirmed  his  previous  suspicion,  that 
his  young  friend  had  some  secret  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  but,  as  the  latter  was  studiously  reserved  on 
the  subject,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  force 
himself  into  his  confidence,  and  refrained  from  any 
comments  or  questions  which  might  lead  to  it.  To 
Annesley,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  kept  up  a 
close  correspondence,  Reginald  had  not  written  at 
all,  although  the  former  had  several  times  written 
to  him ;  and  Edward  was  beginning  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable at  this  strange  silence,  when  the  following 
letter  arrived. 
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"  My  dear  Annesley, 

"  I  believe  I  ought  to  begin  by  making 
apologies  for  leaving  your  kind  letters  so  long  un- 
answered; but  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  apologizing, 
and  you  must  be  content  with  the  only  excuse  I 
have  to  make,  i.  e.  that  my  mind  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently at  rest  since  my  arrival  here  to  enable  me 
to  write  on  indifferent  subjects,  and  I  had  nothing 
satisfactory  to  say  of  myself,  so  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  write  at  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
have  answered  you  even  now,  but  that  I  have  a 
great  favour  to  ask  of  you,  which  must  be  asked 
without  delay,  lest  it  should  be  unavailing. 

"  You  know  that  I  left  Oaklands  to  come  here 
to  our  old  college  friend,  Henry  Elridge,  who  was 
ill,  and  had  repeatedly  begged  me  to  come  to  him. 
I  had  not  seen  him  since  he  took  orders  and  mar- 
ried ;  and  I  found  him  a  perfect  wreck,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  You  may  remember  that  when  he 
abandoned  his  original  intention  of  studying  the 
law,  and  entered  the  church  for  the  sake  of  a  pro- 
vision which  should  enable  him  to  marry,  we  both 
foreboded  evil  from  such  a  course,  and  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  it.  Our  forebodings  have  been 
more  than  realized.  He  has  found  the  love  for 
which  he  gave  up  the  brilliant  prospects  the  law 
opened  to  him  insufficient  to  repay  him  for  the 
sacrifice.  He  is  wholly  unfitted  to  his  vocation  as 
a  parish-priest ;  and  the  quiet,  secluded  life  he  is 
forced  to  lead  in  this  place  is  to  him  a  stagnation 
of  all  his  faculties. 

"  There  is  not  a  trace  left  of  the  energy,  the 
aspiring  spirit,  the  playful  and  brilliant  wit  for 
which  he  was  distinguished  in  our  college  circles ; 
and  his  mind,  deprived  of  its  appropriate  channel 
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of  exertion,  chafes  and  frets  in  restless  discontent 
against  the  chains  which  he  himself  wound  round 
it.  Ill  health  has  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
on  mental  disease,  and  he  is  now  so  ill  that  his 
medical  man  says  there  is  little  hope  of  his  reco- 
very, unless  he  can  have  immediate  change  of  air 
and  scene.  This,  however,  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  remedies  to  procure  for  him,  for  he  is  too  poor 
to  pay  a  curate,  and  none  of  the  neighbouring  cler- 
gymen are  able  to  undertake  his  duty,  in  addition 
to  their  own,  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

"  In  this  painful  dilemma,  I  bethought  myself  of 
you,  and  this  is  the  favour  I  have  to  ask.  Will 
you,  can  you  come  here  and  take  this  poor  fellow's 
place  for  a  few  weeks  ?  I  am  well  aware  that  I  ask 
no  small  sacrifice,  when  I  beg  you  to  leave  Ethel- 
wode  at  this  time  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  any  other  man 
I  should  not  venture  to  make  such  a  request.  But 
I  know  that  you  never  yet  let  your  own  pleasure 
or  gratification  stand  in  the  way  of  your  perform- 
ing a  kind  or  generous  action,  and  this  conviction 
makes  me  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  allow  an  old 
friend  to  wear  away  his  life  by  inches,  when  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  save  him. 

"  Miss  Percival  is  herself  too  generous  not  to 
urge  you  to  go  on  such  an  errand  of  mercy,  for, 
as  a  woman,  she  will  feel  even  more  deeply  than  I 
do,  for  the  devoted  wife  and  the  helpless  children, 
whom  this  poor  man's  death  would  leave  in  utter 
desolation  and  beggary.  Neither  of  them  know 
any  thing  of  this  application  to  you.  Elridge's 
pride  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  make  it,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  gladly  accept  your  services, 
if  he  believes  they  are  voluntarily  offered.  Should 
you  decide  on   coming,   pray  come   speedily,  as 
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every  moment  is  of  consequence.  I  shall  wait  for 
you  here,  as  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  again, 
and  it  may  be  the  last  time  we  shall  meet  for 
years.  I  will  not  enter  now,  however,  into  any 
discussion  of  my  future  plans.  When  I  see  you,  I 
hope  they  will  be  more  settled,  and  my  mind  in  a 
better  state  for  conversation;  now  it  is  still  a 
chaos  of  tumultuous  and  bitter  thoughts ;  every 
thing  seems  dark  and  dreary ;  life  has  lost  its 
prestige,  and  appears  only  as  a  weary  succession 
of  cheerless  toil  and  monotonous  inactivity. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  the  reason  of  this  change. 
You  have  known  enough  of  my  feelings  for  years 
past,  to  discern  why  I  have  gone  forth  from  the 
place  which  was  once  my  home,  to  be  a  solitary 
wanderer  on  the  earth :  oh,  Annesley,  how  dif- 
ferent is  your  fate ! 

"But  enough  of  this  unmanly  complaining : 
believe  me,  it  is  not  often  that  I  yield  to  it.  No  ! 
the  disappointment  of  an  early  dream,  however 
bright,  however  fondly  cherished,  shall  not  have 
power  to  blight  my  existence,  to  damp  my  am- 
bition, to  destroy  the  high  hope  with  which  I 
started  on  the  race  of  life.  If  I  must  walk  alone, 
I  will  not  walk  the  less  proudly,  the  less  sted- 
fastly  to  the  goal  I  set  up  to  myself.  If  I  have 
loved  in  vain,  love  shall  not  be  the  master  of  my 
destiny.  I  will  be  strong  with  the  strength  of  a 
man,  and  cast  from  me  in  scorn  the  enervating 
sorrow  which  is  not  worthy  to  weigh  down  a 
manly  spirit.  It  is  well  for  boys  and  women  to 
weep,  but  for  a  man,  every  tear  should  turn  into 
living  fire,  kindling  afresh  his  aspirings  after  nobler 
things !  Is  not  this  very  sorrow  a  stern  admonition 
to  him,  not  to  treasure  up  his  existence  in  the 
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narrow,  flower-enwreathed  circle  in  which  it  first 
opened,  but  to  go  forth  and  do  the  work  where- 
unto  he  was  appointed  ?  You  see,  my  dear  Annes- 
ley,  my  philosophy  has  not  wholly  deserted  me, 
and  I  hope  you  will  receive  even  better  proofs  of 
it  when  you  come;  meanwhile,  farewell.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  call  at  Oaklands  before  you  leave 
Ethelwode ;  there  may  be  some  message  from  me. 
"  Believe  me,  ever, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  R.  Talbot." 

This  letter  was  a  painful  one,  in  every  respect, 
to  Edward  Annesley.  As  Reginald  had  confidently 
expected,  his  generous  nature  was  deeply  moved, 
by  the  account  of  the  melancholy  state  of  their 
mutual  friend ;  and  he  at  once  resolved  on  comply- 
ing with  his  request,  although  it  involved  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  Ellen.  Their  separation 
would,  however,  only  be  temporary,  and  he  could 
not  hesitate,  because  of  the  passing  sorrow  it 
would  bring  to  lend  his  assistance  to  his  dying 
friend.  Mr.  Allen  was  then  particularly  well, 
and  could  easily  dispense  with  him  for  a  time; 
and  Edward  believed  with  Reginald,  that  Ellen 
herself  would  be  the  first  to  urge  him  to  go,  how- 
ever painful  their  separation  might  be  to  her.  A 
few  hours,  therefore,  after  receiving  Reginald's 
letter,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  castle,  to  tell  her 
what  had  happened,  and  to  take  leave  of  her. 

There  were  other  and  still  more  painful  feelings 
awakened  in  his  mind  by  this  letter.  He  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  Reginald's  love  for  his  early 
playmate ;  and  he  had  watched  with  anxiety, 
during  the  summer,  the  fierce  conflict  which  he 
saw  him  enduring,  the  alternations  of  hope  and 
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despair,  which  seemed  almost  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  his  powerful  mind.  Now  all  hope  was 
apparently  gone,  and  Edward  grieved  deeply  over 
the  bitter  disappointment,  the  blighted  affections 
of  his  friend.  He  dreaded  lest  the  fiery  spirit, 
thus  checked  in  its  dearest  hopes,  should  recoil 
upon  itself,  and  lose,  in  the  morbid  sense  of  its 
wrongs,  the  aspiring  and  noble  energy  with  which 
it  had  entered  on  its  career. 

The  desperate  calmness  with  which  Reginald 
evidently  strove  to  defy  the  blow  which  had  fallen 
upon  him,  and  to  "whistle  down  the  wind,"  the 
love  which  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength,  till  it  had  become 
a  part  of  his  very  existence,  only  made  Edward 
fear  the  more  the  reaction  which  must  take  place 
sooner  or  later ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his  reso- 
lution of  going  to  ,  by  the  conviction,  that 

his  society  was  as  needful,  and  might  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  Reginald,  as  his  professional  assistance 
was  necessary  to  Mr.  Elridge. 

Ellen's  reception  of  the  intelligence  he  brought 
was  not  such  as  to  lessen  the  pain  he  felt.  At 
first  she  was  overpowered  with  grief  at  the 
thoughts  of  his  leaving  her,  even  for  a  few  weeks ; 
and  then  she  tried  persuasion,  intreaties,  and  tears, 
to  induce  him  to  change  his  purpose.  At  length, 
finding  all  her  endeavours  vain,  she  turned  angrily 
away  from  him,  saying,  that  since  he  was  so 
regardless  of  her  feelings,  the  sooner  they  parted 
the  better. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Edward,  gravely,  ''  you  are  un- 
just ;  you  know  you  are ;  and  that,  far  from  my 
being  regardless  of  your  feelings,  they  are  of  such 
importance  to  me,  that  by  your  giving  way  to  them 
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at  this  moment,  you  are  increasing  tenfold  the 
pain  I  already  feel  in  leaving  you.  I  expected 
better  things  from  you ;  do  not  make  me  feel  that 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  hoping  to  find  in  you  a 
true  helpmate ;  —  one  who  would  cheer  and 
strengthen  me  in  the  performance  of  duty,  instead 
of  adding  to  its  difficulties." 

"  Oh  !  Edward,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  bursting  once 
more  into  tears,  "  you  do  not  love  me  as  I  love 
you,  if  you  can  speak  so  coldly  at  this  moment ; 
you  do  not  know  what  you  ask  of  me ;  you  will 
go  to  other  duties,  other  pleasures;  I  shall  have 
nothing  when  you  are  gone;  my  existence  is  a 
blank  without  you,  and  yet  you  ask  me  to  bid  you 
leave  me.  I  never  had,  I  never  shall  have  such 
stoical  courage ;  if  you  wished  for  it  in  a  wife, 
why  did  you  choose  me?" 

At  that  moment  Edward  felt,  indeed,  most  pain- 
fully that  he  should  not  have  chosen  her.  It  was 
worse  than  useless  to  think  of  that  now,  however ; 
and  driving  the  thought  away,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
he  addressed  himself,  with  affectionate  gentleness, 
to  the  task  of  soothing  and  comforting  Ellen. 

"  You  cannot  doubt  my  love  for  you,"  said  he,  in 
answer  to  her  repeated  and  passionate  complaint 
that  his  love  was  not  like  hers.  "  But  such  love 
as  ours,  Ellen,  should  not  be  a  holiday  thing,  only 
lit  for  the  hour  of  sunshine.  It  should  be  to  us  a 
principle  of  high  and  noble  action,  a  mutual  sup- 
port in  a  time  of  trial  and  difficulty.  Will  you 
not,  in  this  our  first  trial,  show  me  that  it  is  such  to 
you?" 

But  Ellen  was  incapable  of  such  an  effort  of  self- 
control  ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  her  at 
last,  her  grief  was  as  vehement  and  unreasonable  as 
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ever.  Edward's  heart  was  not  less  heavy  than  her 
own,  as  he  set  out  on  his  solitary  journey  ;  for  all 
his  former  misgivings  as  to  Ellen's  fitness  for  the  lot 
she  had  chosen  had  returned  with  keener  force  than 
ever,  and  he  thought  of  the  future  with  more  anx- 
iety and  less  of  hope  than  he  had  felt  for  many 
months. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  He  led  her  from  the  crowded  dancing;-room  into  the  cool  evening. 
Why  does  the  evening,  does  the  night,  put  warmer  love  in  our  hearts  ? 
Is  it  the  nightly  pressure  of  helplessness ;  or  is  it  the  exalting  separa- 
tion from  the  turmoils  of  life,  that  veiling  of  the  world,  in  which,  for 
the  soul,  nothing  remains  but  souls!" — Jean  Paul. — From  Car- 
LYLe's  Review. 

Ellen  awoke  the  morning  after  Edward's  depar- 
ture with  a  sense  of  dreariness  and  desolation  she 
had  never  before  experienced.  She  shrank  from 
the  long  day  opening  before  her,  which  was  to  be 
micheered  by  his  presence.  She  felt  as  if  the  object 
of  her  existence  was  gone.  He  had  so  long  been 
all  in  all  to  her — her  mind  had  been  so  absorbed  by 
her  engrossing  love — he  had  been  so  interwoven  with 
every  thought,  and  feeling,  and  most  trifling  action, 
that  his  absence  caused  a  void  in^he  whole  current 
of  her  life.  She  had  not  strength  even  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  return  ;  she  had  been  used  for  so  many 
weeks  to  live  for  the  present  alone,  feeding  upon  his 
presence  as  the  daily  bread  of  life,  that  she  shrank 
back  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  days  and  weeks  to 
be  spent  away  from  him. 

She  strove  to  find  relief  from  the  weariness  which 
oppressed  her  in  her  usual  occupations .  But  the  book 
which  she  had  been  reading  with  Edward  dropped 
from  her  hand,  whilst  her  thoughts  wandered  away 
to  him  whose  image  and  whose  voice  were  asso- 
ciated with  every  page.    She  could  not  sing — he  was 
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no  longer  there  to  listen  breathlessly  to  every  tone ; 
there  was  no  heart  near  to  echo  the  expression  of 
passion,  and  her  voice  was  powerless,  since  there 
was  none  on  whom  to  exercise  its  witchery.  The 
silence  and  solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  where 
every  object  was  associated  with  his  presence,  were 
oppressive  to  her ;  and  the  society  of  her  mother, 
and  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  incapable  as  they  were 
of  understanding  or  sympathizing  with  her,  was  ut- 
terly insufferable. 

To  escape  from  both  she  resumed  her  old  habits 
of  rambling  out  of  doors.  She  had  scarcely  re- 
marked, whilst  Edward  was  with  her,  the  change 
from  summer  to  autumn,  or  how  the  autumn  had 
darkened  into  winter ;  but  now  there  was  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  marking  the  gradual  decay  of  life 
and  vegetation ;  the  dreariness  and  stillness  of  the 
leafless  woods  were  akin  to  her  own  feelings  ;  and 
though  every  walk  was  connected  with  recollections 
of  Edward,  there  was  something  in  the  influence  of 
Nature  which  made  those  recollections  a  source  ra- 
ther of  pleasure  than  of  pain,  and  soothed  her  rest- 
lessness into  peace. 

But  it  was  only  a  momentary  influence.  Her 
mind,  overstrung  by  the  constant  excitement  of  the 
last  few  months,  now  that  the  excitement  had  ceased, 
sank  into  listless  inactivity  ;  unused  as  she  was  to 
moral  discipline,  the  energy  and  principle,  which 
would  have  enabled  her  to  struggle  with  and  con- 
quer, this  morbid  depression,  were  wholly  wanting, 
and  she  gave  w^ay  to  it  without  resistance. 

Unfortunately  for  her,  her  intercourse  with  Lou- 
isa Conway  had  been  of  late  much  interrupted.  The 
companionship  of  her  strong-minded  friend  might 
have  roused  her  to  exertion,  and  saved  her  from  the 
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dangerous  inactivity  into  which  she  had  sunk.  But 
her  engagement  to  Edward  had  already  separated 
her  much  from  Louisa.  Love  had  engrossed  every 
thought  and  feeling,  and  all  lesser  ties  were  ab- 
sorbed and  forgotten  in  that  paramount  one.  The 
state  of  Louisa's  mind  at  that  time  was  also  a  bar- 
rier to  their  frequent  and  unrestrained  intercourse, 
and  thus  Ellen  was  left  to  herself  at  the  moment 
when  she  most  needed  support  and  guidance. 

After  a  few  days,  the  first  acuteness  of  her  grief 
passed  away.  She  received  a  letter  from  Edward, 
and  his  cheering  words  and  expressions  of  devoted 
love  relieved  the  sense  of  desolation  which  had  op- 
pressed her.  But  the  blank  monotony  of  existence 
became  all  the  more  insupportable,  now  that  her 
mind  had  not  even  its  sorrow  to  dwell  upon,  and 
she  craved  for  some  new  excitement  to  while  away 
the  time  which  yet  remained  of  Edward's  absence. 
In  this  state  of  mind  she  even  hailed  with  joy  the 

prospect  of  the  country-ball  at  H ,  of  which 

Miss  Fanshaw  had  spoken.  It  was  something  to 
think  of,  to  look  forward  to  —  something  which 
seemed  to  break  the  dreary  space  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the,  to  her,  remote  future  of  Edward's 
return  ;  and  it  was  with  more  of  her  wonted  elas- 
ticity of  step  and  spirits  that  she  set  about  her  pre- 
parations for  the  occasion. 

After  about  a  week's  discussion,  during  which 
Lady  Ethelwode  changed  her  mind  twenty  times  as 
to  whether  she  would  or  would  not  accompany  her 
daughter  on  this  her  first  appearance  in  public,  to 
most  mothers  a  momentous  event,  it  was  settled  that 
Lord  Ethelwode,  who  always  thought  it  his  duty  to 
promote  sociability,  and  to  sanction  such  festivities 
by  his  presence,  should  act  as  Ellen's  chaperon,  and 
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that  they  should  join  Sir  Charles  Conway  and  Lou- 
isa, that  the  two  friends  might  make  their  dehtit 
together ;  an  arrangement  which  afforded  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  both. 

Louisa  had  looked  forward  to  this  ball  with  even 
more  eagerness  than  Ellen.  She  had  not  seen 
St.  John  for  two  days,  but  they  had  parted  the  last 
time  with  more  than  usual  confidence  in  each  other. 
Never  had  Louisa's  manner  been  so  free  from  re- 
serve ;  never  had  their  conversation  flowed  on  in 
such  perfect  harmony ;  and  though  Arthur  still 
withheld  any  explicit  declaration,  each  had  then 
read  the  feelings  of  the  other.  The  succeeding 
days  had  seemed  wearisome,  and  it  was  with  un- 
usual anxiety  that  Louisa  counted  the  hours  till  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  the  ball.  She  was  almost 
handsome  when,  arrayed  in  hope  and  beaming  with 
joy,  she  entered  the  library  to  tell  her  father  she 
was  ready;  and  he  smiled  upon  her  even  more 
fondly  than  usual,  and,  as  he  kissed  her  glowing 
cheek,  breathed  a  silent  prayer  to  Heaven  that  she 
might  be  blessed  in  her  new-found  happiness,  and 
guided  aright  through  all  the  mazes  of  that  yet 
untried  passion. 

The  friends  entered  the  ball-room  at  the  most 
auspicious  moment  for  producing  a  sensation.  It 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  crowded  to  prevent  every 
fresh  arrival  from  being  noticed,  and  Ellen's  repu- 
tation for  beauty  had  so  far  preceded  her,  as  to 
make  every  one  anxious  for  her  appearance. 
Louisa  was  almost  as  much  a  stranger  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  assembly,  and,  as  the  only 
daughter  of  the  rich  Sir  Charles  Conway,  was  an 
object  of  scarcely  less  curiosity  than  Ellen.  When 
their  arrival  was  announced,  therefore,  there  was  a 
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general  anxiety  to  see  them,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  door  to  watch  for  their  appearance. 

A  murmur  of  admiration  ran  audibly  round  the 
room  as  Ellen  entered  it,  leaning  on  Sir  Charles 
Conway's  arm  ;  and  the  blush  which  mantled  on  her 
cheek  as  she  perceived  herself  to  be  the  object  of 
general  attention,  only  added  to  her  exceeding 
loveliness.  All  made  way  for  her  as  she  passed 
on  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  looked  after  her  as 
she  went  as  a  being  scarcely  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
The  heiress  was  forgotten  in  this  involuntary  ho- 
mage paid  to  beauty,  and  Louisa  followed  unnoticed 
by  the  crowd.  But  she  felt  no  mortification,  for 
she  had  forgotten  herself  in  her  pride  in  the  tri- 
umph of  her  friend,  and  she  did  not  know  that  the 
only  one  whose  admiration  she  would  have  valued 
was  amongst  the  throng. 

St.  John  had  arrived  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
was  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  with 
Lord  Caldwell. 

"  What  a  glorious  creature  that  is  !"  exclaimed 
the  latter,  as  his  eyes  followed  Ellen  in  her  pro- 
gress up  the  room.  "  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
so  radiant  as  that  countenance?  And  look  how 
she  moves !  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  grace  had  em- 
bodied itself  in  that  perfect  form.  By  Jove  !  she 
is  divine." 

"  Your  admiration  makes  you  quite  a  poet,"  said 
St.  John,  laughing.  "  She  is  very  beautiful,  cer- 
tainly ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  her  beauty  of  feature, 
her  countenance  does  not  attract  and  rivet  attention 
like  Miss  Conway's." 

"  Miss  Conway !  Good  heavens,  St.  John  !  are 
you  mad  to  compare  that  plain,  stiff-looking  girl  to 
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such  a  being  as  Ellen  Percival,  the  very  beau-ideal 
of  grace  and  loveliness  ?" 

"  You  do  Miss  Conway  less  than  justice,"  an- 
swered St.  John,  warmly ;  "  her  manner  is  too 
high-bred  to  be  stiff;  and  that  eloquent  counte- 
nance, beaming  with  noble  intellect,  would  make 
one  forget  features  much  less  attractive  than  hers. 
Miss  Percival's  is  mere  physical  beauty,  which  palls 
on  the  senses  like  all  other  things  after  a  time  ;  but 
Miss  Conway's  is  the  indestructible,  ever-varying 
beauty  of  miiid,  which  grows  upon  one  day  by  day, 
exerting  a  more  powerful  influence  the  more  nearly 
and  constantly  it  is  beheld." 

"  My  dear  St.  John !  I  beg  you  a  thousand 
pardons  for  my  inconsiderate  strictures  ;  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  in  love  with  Miss  Conway's 
self,  I  thought  it  was  '' les  beaiuv  i/eiLv  de  sa  cas- 
sette" which  attracted  your  admiration,  or  I  never 
should  have  risked  affronting  you  by  my  blunt 
remarks.  If  it  can  promote  your  cause,  I  will  tell 
her  how  gallantly  you  have  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  her  defence.  Not  now,  though,  for  I  am  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  win  her  good  graces  just  at 
present,  as  I  have  determined  to  persuade  her  or 
her  father  to  introduce  me  to-night  to  my  old 
enemy.  Lord  Ethelwode.  I  must  get  a  footing  in 
his  house.  Ellen's  *  melancholy  Jacques'  has  taken 
himself  off,  and  left  his  treasure  unprotected,  and 
now  is  my  time  or  never  to  come  in  and  carry  off 
the  prize." 

"  And  do  you  still  persist  in  your  honourable  in- 
tention of  marrying,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  another 
man's  betrothed  wife?" 

"  Assuredly  I  do,  most  grave  and  moral  censor. 
Only  consider,  that  the  house  of  which  she  was 
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mistress  would  at  once  become  the  most  recherche 
in  London.  As  to  the  honour  of  the  thing,  / 
think  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  any  man  pro- 
fessing admiration  of  the  sex,  to  allow  such  a  peer- 
less gem  to  remain  hidden  from  public  admiration. 
Besides,  to  speak  more  seriously,  I  will  confess  to 
you  that  at  my  age  a  man  begins  to  feel  that  an 
empty  home  is  but  a  cold  and  desolate  thing.  It 
is  horrible  to  think  that,  when  age  and  its  infirmi- 
ties come  on,  one  will  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  servants.  A  wife  is  a  deuce  of  a  bore  in  one's 
youth,  but  a  capital  thing  when  one  gets  old  and 
sick,  and  one  wants  a  nurse  and  companion  at 
home.  By  heavens !  it  would  almost  reconcile 
one  even  to  the  gout  itself,  to  have  a  creature  like 
Ellen  hovering  about  one's  bed,  ministering  to  one's 
wants,  smiling  away  even  pain  itself !" 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  prudent  fore- 
sight," said  St.  John,  ironically,  as  he  turned  away 
almost  with  loathing  from  the  heartless  egotist,  and 
moved  towards  the  place  where  the  unconscious 
subjects  of  the  preceding  conversation  were  seated 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Louisa's  eyes  had  for  some  time  past  been  wan- 
dering over  the  crowd  in  search  of  his  tall  and 
graceful  figure,  and  she  instantly  perceived  him  as 
he  made  his  way  towards  her.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  St.  John  marked  with  a  thrill  of  elation  the 
deadly  paleness  and  the  crimson  blush  which  suc- 
ceeded one  another  as  he  drew  near  to  her. 

"  I  have,  then,  power  over  that  stern,  proud 
nature,"  thought  he,  exultingly.  "  She  is  mine ; 
this  very  night  shall  decide  our  fate." 

Yes  ;  to  this  had  come  at  last  all  Louisa's  prudent 
resolutions,  all  St.  John's  worldly  and  selfish  cal- 
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culations.  The  doubts  and  fears  which  Reginald's 
warnings  had  awakened  in  Louisa's  mind  had  long 
ago  been  cast  aside  and  forgotten  in  the  conviction 
of  St.  John's  truth  and  worthiness,  w^hich  had  gra- 
dually stolen  over  her  heart.  She,  who  had  never 
known  disguise,  had  gladly  left  the  icy  path  of  mis- 
trust and  caution,  and  soon  she  yielded  her  whole 
soul  to  the  irresistible  mastery  of  passion.  Love, 
pure  and  full,  and  the  stronger  for  the  restraint  it 
had  momentarily  suffered  —  love,  in  all  the  depth 
and  power  which  belong  to  it  in  a  mind  earnest 
and  thoughtful  as  hers,  now  filled  her  heart,  giving 
fresh  vigour  to  her  intellect,  more  buoyant  energy 
to  her  mind,  new  life  to  her  whole  being.  And  St. 
John,  despite  of  his  worldliness,  loved  her  with 
feelings  scarcely  less  deep  and  fervent  than  her 
own. 

There  is  intense  joy  for  the  man  who,  having  be- 
lieved his  eyes  dimmed  for  ever,  suddenly  finds  his 
sight  restored  to  him.  There  is  rapture  for  the 
poet  or  the  painter,  weakened  by  age,  who  has 
mourned  that  the  torch  of  his  genius  was  extin- 
guished, when  he  finds  that  his  numbers  will  still 
flow,  and  his  hand  realize  the  conception  of  his 
fancy.  But  there  is  joy  beyond  theirs  to  him 
whose  mind,  tainted  and  seared,  but  not  utterly 
corrupted,  suddenly  awakens  to  the  consciousness 
that  all  capability  of  deep  and  truthful  feeling  is 
not  withered  up  within  him.  Tears,  warm  and 
pure  as  those  of  early  youth,  will  flow  again  as  the 
blessed  assurance  steals  over  his  soul,  and  those 
tears  are  like  the  precious  balm  of  repentance,  sof- 
tening and  purifying  the  heart,  melting  away  the 
gall  of  bitterness,  and  effacing  the  deep  traces  of 
corruption. 
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And  thus  was  it  with  St.  John ;  and,  whilst  un- 
der the  influence  of  these  new  feelings,  he  sat,  day 
by  day,  at  Louisa's  side,  and  watched  her  pure  and 
beautiful  nature  unfolding  all  its  treasures  to  him, 
he  first  knew  reverence,  and  all  high  and  holy 
things  began  to  have  for  him  a  meaning  and  a  power 
unknown  before.  Thus  love  was  working  its  first 
regenerating  effects,  and  the  worship  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  began  in  the  sanctuary  which  was 
opened  to  their  influence. 

Still  his  feelings  were  unuttered.  As  they  had 
increased  in  depth  and  sincerity,  he  had  lost  his 
former  confidence,  and,  with  a  humility  wliich  he 
had  never  felt  before,  he  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
that  he  had  won  the  love  of  such  a  being  as  Louisa, 
and  recoiled  not  only  from  the  possible  humilia- 
tion, but  from  the  misery  of  a  refusal.  But  her 
manner,  both  when  they  parted  last,  and  now  when 
he  drew  near  her,  dispelled  all  his  doubts  and  fears, 
and  he  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  decide  both 
their  fates  at  once. 

Whether  it  was  the  exciting  influence  of  the 
place  and  hour,  or  that  St.  John's  looks  and  man- 
ner had  never  yet  so  plainly  told  of  his  unuttered 
love,  Louisa  forgot  that  night  both  pride  and  re- 
serve, and  yielded  more  than  she  had  ever  done 
before  to  the  influence  he  exerted  over  her. 
Never,  in  any  of  the  many  triumphs  which  before 
had  gratified  his  vanity,  had  St.  John  felt  any  thing 
approaching  to  the  exulting  joy  with  which  he  saw 
the  proud,  self-possessed  woman  sink  beneath  his 
glance  into  the  gentle,  timid,  trembling  girl,  and 
traced,  in  her  subdued  manner,  in  her  changing  co- 
lour, her  downcast  look,  the  workings  of  the  pas- 
sion he  had  called  into  existence  in  that  lofty  na- 
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ture,  subduing  it  to  his  own.  He  felt  that  she  was 
his,  and  the  avowal  of  his  own  deep  affection  was 
trembling  on  his  lips,  when  it  was  arrested  there  by 
the  approach  of  Lord  Caldwell.  St.  John  drew 
back  as  he  advanced,  with  a  silent  but  energetic 
wish  that  he  were  a  thousand  fathom  deep  in  the 
sea,  with  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck.  His  arrival 
recalled  Louisa  to  herself,  and,  with  a  strong  effort, 
she  recovered  the  self-possession  she  had  well  nigh 
lost  in  the  forgetfulness  of  uncontrollable  emotion. 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you.  Miss 
Conway,"  said  his  lordship,  as  quietly  as  if  his  in- 
tervention at  that  moment  had  not  left  in  suspense 
the  destiny  of  the  person  he  spoke  to. 

"  A  favour  of  me  ?  "  said  Louisa,  still  half  be- 
wildered by  this  sudden  awaking  from  her  trance 
of  passion. 

"  Yes,  a  great  favour ;  but  which,  I  hope,  you 
will  not  refuse,  seeing  that,  as  a  woman  and  a 
christian,  deeds  of  charity  should  be  delightful  to 
you." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Simply  this :  I  want  you  to  introduce  me  to 
Lord  Ethel wode.  Ay,  I  see  your  astonishment ; 
but  really  it  is  so  very  unpleasant  to  be  constantly 
exposed  to  meet  a  person  with  whom  one  is  not 
even  on  civil  terms,  that  I  am  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  this  awkward  position  as  soon  as  possible. 
Besides,  we  are  no  longer  in  feudal  times,  when  a 
good  warm  family  hatred  was  nourished  through 
life  and  till  death,  and  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  as  a  kind  of  heirloom,  and  I  do 
not  see  why,  because  we  were  once  opposed  to  one 
another  at  an  election,  we  are  to  continue  sworn 
foes  for  the  remainder  of  our  natural  lives.     So  I 
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come  to  you,  to  ask  jou  to  take  upon  yourself  the 
blessed  office  of  peace-maker,  and  pave  the  way 
for  our  reconciliation  by  introducing  us  to  each 
other." 

"  It  is  an  office  I  would  gladly  undertake  ;  but 
Lord  Ethelwode  is  rather  an  awful  person,  and,  un- 
less I  could  first  ask  his  permission .  .  .  . " 

"  Ask  !  no,  that  would  never  do.  He  would 
refuse,  of  course.  We  must  take  him  by  surprise, 
and  I  will  engage  to  exonerate  you  from  all  re- 
sponsibility. Look ;  he  is  coming  towards  us  now  : 
do,  pray,  comply  with  my  request." 

Lord  Ethelwode  came  up  to  them  at  this  mo- 
ment. He  did  not  perceive,  till  he  had  joined  the 
group,  that  he  was  actually  face  to  face  with  his 
hated  and  despised parvemc  neighbour;  but,  when 
he  did  perceive  it,  he  was  too  proud  to  give  up  his 
purpose  of  speaking  to  Miss  Conway,  and  retreat 
before  his  ancient  enemy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  became  an  easy  and  natural  thing  for 
Louisa  to  introduce  to  each  other  two  people,  both 
conversing  with  her,  and  forming  part  of  the  same 
group. 

With  a  woman's  tact  she  seized  the  opportunity, 
and.  Lord  Ethelwode,  taken  by  surprise,  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  Lord  Caldwell's  bow,  and  to  reply 
to  the  unaffected  and  well-bred  courtesy  with 
which  the  latter  expressed  his  pleasure  at  once 
more  meeting  his  lordship  on  amicable  terms,  and 
his  hope  that  past  feuds  and  political  rivalry  would 
be  buried  in  oblivion  with  the  circumstances  which 
had  originated  them.  The  reply  was  cold  and 
haughty  enough,  however,  to  have  repelled  any 
other  man,  but  Lord  Caldwell's  object  was  gained, 
and  he  was  careless  of  the  rest.    He  carried  on  the 
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conversation  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  with  that 
peculiar  power  of  adapting  his  manner  to  his  au- 
ditors, which  gave  him  an  influence  over  every  one 
he  spoke  to,  and  then,  having  again  bowed  low  to 
Lord  Ethelwode,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
doing  himself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  him  at  an 
early  period,  he  left  the  group  to  resume  the  place 
beside  Ellen,  which  he  had  scarcely  quitted  during 
the  whole  evening,  except  when  she  was  called 
upon  to  join  the  dancers. 

St.  John  returned  to  his,  beside  Louisa ;  but  the 
spell  beneath  which  she  had  forgotten  that  any 
other  human  beings  existed  save  herself  and  him 
whose  impassioned  glance  was  fixed  on  her  face, 
whose  voice  breathed  like  music  into  her  ear,  was 
broken.  She  had  waked  to  the  consciousness  that 
other  eyes  besides  his  were  watching  the  changes  of 
her  countenance,  and  her  womanly  pride  recoiled 
at  the  thought  that  her  feelings  would  be  perceived 
and  commented  on,  and  made  a  subject  for  county 
gossip  by  such  people  as  Mrs.  Fanshaw  and  Lady 
Dashwood.  All  St.  John's  efforts  could  not  win 
her  back  to  the  gentle  mood  from  which  Lord  Cald- 
well's approach  had  aroused  her,  and  he  bestowed 
"  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,"  on  the  inauspicious 
intruder,  who  had  thus  come  between  him  and  his 
prize,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  within 
his  grasp. 

"  She  shall  not  elude  me  thus,  however,"  thought 
he  ;  "I  will  bear  suspense  no  longer.  I  tvill  know 
my  fate  to-night." 

But  in  the  ball-room  he  had  no  chance  ;  Louisa 
was  on  her  guard,  and  had  armed  herself  with  more 
than  her  usual  panoply  of  reserve  and  dignity.  St. 
John  was  meditating  upon  the  means  of  drawing 
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her  away  from  its  influence  without  attracting  at- 
tention, when  Ellen  came  up  to  them  with  Mr. 
Hope. 

'*  Are  you  not  dancing?"  said  she.  "  Do  stand 
up,  and  be  our  vis-d-vis ;  we  cannot  get  one,  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  sit  down,  if  you  will  not  help  us," 

"  Will  you  dance,  Miss  Conway  ?"  asked  St. 
John. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Louisa,  glad  to  hide,  in 
the  movement  of  the  dance,  the  agitation  and  in- 
ternal struggle  which,  with  all  her  self-command, 
she  could  scarcely  conceal. 

They  took  their  places  in  the  crowded  quadrille, 
but  it  required  some  patience  on  the  part  of  both 
Ellen  and  her  partner,  to  endure  the  mistakes  they 
perpetually  made  in  the  figures.  Ellen  had  to 
dance  through  the  ete  alone,  St.  John  seeming  to 
have  quite  forgotten  his  part,  till  her  laughing 
voice  beside  him  reminded  him  of  his  neglect ;  and 
Mr.  Hope  in  vain  held  out  his  hand  to  Louisa  in 
the  poule  ;  hers  was  employed  in  clasping  and  un- 
clasping her  bracelet,  whilst  she  stood  in  utter  ob- 
livion of  the  dance,  listening  to  something  St.  John 
was  uttering  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Thank  you  for  being  our  vis-d-vis,''  said  Ellen, 
smiling,  as  she  passed  them  when  the  quadrille  was 
over,  "  though  we  might  have  done  almost  as  well 
with  two  chairs." 

Louisa  started  and  blushed. 

*'  This  room  is  insufferably  hot,  let  us  seek  some 
cooler  place  for  a  few  minutes,"  said  St.  John, 
drawing  her  away,  lest  her  friend's  remarks  should 
freeze  her  once  more  into  reserve. 

Louisa  allowed  him  to  lead  her  on,  and  they 
passed  through  several  rooms,  more  or  less  crowded, 
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till  they  reached  one  at  the  end  of  the  suite,  which 
was  completely  deserted.  The  window  was  open, 
and  they  drew  near  to  it.  Heated  as  they  were  by 
excitement  and  exercise,  the  keen  frosty  air  felt 
scarcely  more  chill  than  a  summer's  breeze. 

The  high-wrought  excitement  of  that  evening 
was  new  and  painful  to  Louisa ;  and  now  the  sudden 
change,  the  darkness,  the  cooling  atmosphere,  pro- 
duced such  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  that,  had  she 
been  alone,  she  would  have  wept,  without  knowing 
the  cause  of  her  tears.  She  almost  wished  she 
were  alone ;  there  was  a  burden  on  her  heart, 
which,  in  the  presence  of  another,  could  find  no  re- 
lief, least  of  all  in  his  presence,  which  added  inten- 
sity to  all  her  feelings,  and  made  the  beating  of 
her  heart,  the  throbbing  pulsations  of  her  temples, 
seem  almost  audible.  Thus  she  leant  out  in  si- 
lence ;  and  St.  John,  thinking  that  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  an  atmosphere  of  vanity  and  worldli- 
ness  and  conventional  forms,  to  the  holiness  and 
purity  of  Nature,  was  well  calculated  to  draw  her 
into  forgetfulness  of  the  reserve  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  w^as  satisfied 
to  let  the  spell  work  uninterrupted. 

Her  first  words,  however,  convinced  him  that  it 
had  not  worked  altogether  according  to  his  wishes. 
There  was  something  holy  in  that  silent  and  beau- 
tiful firmament,  which  stilled  the  impulses  of 
earthly  passion,  and  which,  when  her  mind  had  re- 
covered some  degree  of  composure,  led  her  to  other 
thoughts. 

"  How  artificial  are  our  notions  of  enjoyment," 
she  said,  looking  up  to  the  starry  heavens  Avhile 
she  spoke,  "  when  we  are  content  to  shut  out  such 
a  scene  as  this,  for  the  vain   empty  frivolity  of 
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yonder  ball-room  !  I  often  think,  that  if  the  dreams 
of  some  poets  be  true,  and  those  bright  worlds  are 
inhabited  by  purer  spirits,  they  must  look  down 
with  more  melancholy  on  our  pleasures  than  on 
our  sorrows." 

"  You  think  thus,"  replied  St.  John,  almost  bit- 
terly, '*  but  how  many  are  there,  who  are  incapable 
of  higher  pleasures ;  the  common  grovelling  spirits 
of  our  earth,  with  whom  you  can  feel  less  sym- 
pathy, than  those  celestial  beings  you  were  speak- 
ing of,  might  claim  with  you  !  Yours  is  a  nature, 
perhaps,  only  too  lofty  for  the  common  uses  of  this 
world,  and .  .  . . " 

"  This  is  mockery,  Mr.  St.  John,"  cried  Louisa, 
in  a  tone  of  reproach,  "  and  I  did  not  expect  it 
from  you,  because  I  gave  way  to  the  natural  feel- 
ing inspired  by  such  a  '  scene.' " 

'*  And  you  wrong  me  by  thinking  for  a  moment, 
that  I  could  speak  in  irony,"  replied  St.  John,  ear- 
nestly, "  I  speak  only  what  I  feel  to  be  very  truth, 
a  truth  which  has  daily  been  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  my  heart.  Have  I  not  for  weeks  past 
watched  every  impulse  of  your  mind  ;  have  I  not 
felt  as  if,  day  by  day  in  your  companionship,  my 
own  nature  was  in  some  degree  purified  and  rege- 
nerated by  the  influence  of  yours?  Do  I  not 
know  that  your  truth  and  nobleness  of  character 
have  gradually  brought  back  to  me  something  of 
the  truth  and  nobler  aspirings  of  my  own  early 
youth,  so  long  seared  and  deadened  by  the  world ; 
and  is  it  not  that  very  character  which  has  taught 
me  to  feel  for  you  more  than  any  other  woman  ever 
inspired  to  man,  to  feel ?" 

Other  words  hung  on  his  lips — words  which 
would,  probably,  have  decided  the  earthly  destiny 
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of  him  who  spoke  and  she  who  listened  to  them  ; 
but  they  remained  unuttered,  for  at  that  moment 
several  people  hastily  entered  the  room,  inquiring, 
in  anxious  tones,  for  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  Here  I  am !  what  the  devil  do  you  want  with 
me  V  asked  the  latter,  irritated,  beyond  endurance, 
at  this  second  interruption,  at  the  most  interesting 
moment  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  intruders,  who  was  St.  John's  ser- 
vant, answered,  that  an  express  had  arrived  for 
him  from  London,  half  an  hour  ago ;  that  he  had 
come  on  with  it  from  the  abbey,  and  had  been 
looking  for  him  every  where,  to  give  him  the  letter 
he  had  brought.  The  messenger  said  there  was 
not  an  instant  to  lose,  which  must  excuse  the  in- 
trusion. 

St.  John  snatched  the  letter,  tore  it  open,  and 
hastily  glanced  over  the  contents.  Louisa,  who 
was  watching  him,  saw  a  sudden  paleness  over- 
spread his  countenance,  and,  forgetting  every  thing 
in  his  suffering,  hurried  towards  him  with  an  anxi- 
ous inquiry. 

"  My  father  has  just  arrived  in  England,  danger- 
ously ill — dying,"  he  answered,  hurriedly ;  "he 
has  sent  for  me,  and  the  medical  man,  who  writes 
this,  says  I  shall  scarcely  have  time  to  reach  him 
before  it  is  all  over." 

*'  How  dreadful !  but  go, — go  immediately,  you 
may  yet  see  him .  .  .  . " 

"  I  must  go  instantly,"  said  St.  John,  without 
moving,  and  speaking  like  one  whose  faculties  were 
stunned. 

Louisa  felt  for  him,  but  dreading  to  let  him  lose 
another  moment,  she  roused  him  from  his  apparent 
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lethargy,  and  urged  him  again  to  depart  without 
delay. 

"  Yes,  I  must  leave  you,"  he  exclaimed,  start- 
ing ;  then,  in  a  lower  tone,  he  continued,  "  I  must 
leave  you  at  a  moment  when  I  had  hoped — .  But 
no  matter  now — this  is  no  time  to  attempt  to  tell 
you  all  the  feelings  that  have  been  gathering  and 
struggling  within  me  for  months."  He  looked 
round — they  were  again  alone.  He  snatched  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips, — "  God 
bless  you,  Louisa ! — dearest  Louisa — let  me  call  you 
so  for  once — whatever  betide,  I  shall  return  soon, 
and  then,  if  I  am  not  forgotten "  He  stop- 
ped ;  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  more — -the 
moments  were  too  precious. 

"  God  bless  you !"  said  Louisa,  in  scarcely  au- 
dible accents,  turning  away  to  hide  the  tears, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  her  eitbrts,  were  filling  her 
eyes. 

Again  he  printed  a  passionate  kiss  upon  her 
trembling  hand,  and  then  rushed  from  the  room. 
A  minute  afterwards  Louisa  heard  horses  gallop- 
ing at  full  speed  down  the  street,  and,  exhausted 
by  the  excitement  she  had  undergone,  she  sank 
down  on  the  sofa,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  the 
cushions,  wept  convulsively. 

To  a  disengaged  spectator,  any  large  assembly 
of  human  beings,  collected  together  for  a  specific 
purpose,  is  always  a  curious  field  of  speculation ; 
and  a  ball-room,  frivolous  though  the  purpose  be 
which  calls  them  there,  is  not  one  of  the  least  inte- 
resting. AVhilst  all  seem,  outwardly,  animated  only 
by  the  pursuit  of  pleasure;  while  all  faces  are  dressed 
alike  in  smiles,  it  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the 
wide  diversity  of  feelings  which  this  universal  mask 
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conceals.  How  many  are  smiling  to  hide  the  con- 
vulsive twitch  of  mental  anguish, — how  many  to 
conceal  the  weariness  which  pleasure  brings  after 
the  freshness  of  life  is  gone, — how  many  to  hide 
the  aching  sense  of  loneliness,  which  oppresses  the 
heart  in  a  crowd,  where  we  feel  that  "  faces  are  but 
as  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  as  a  tinkling 
cymbal,  where  no  love  is  !"  What  strong  passions, 
what  thoughts  of  good  and  evil,  are  working  be- 
neath that  uniform  appearance  of  light-hearted 
gaiety!  What  a  strange,  perchance  a  mournful, 
sight  would  that  joyous  assembly  present,  were  the 
mask  suddenly  uplifted,  and  the  thoughts  of  all 
those  human  hearts  bared  to  the  observer's  oraze ! 

Different,  indeed,  though  both  wore  the  same 
appearance  of  gaiety,  had  been  the  feelings  of  the 
two  friends  that  night.  The  reader  has  already 
seen  what  had  been  Louisa's  need  of  the  conven- 
tional mask ;  but  none  could  look  on  Ellen,  and 
think  that  the  smiles  which  irradiated  her  brilliant 
countenance  were  assumed. 

If  some  mournful  thoughts  of  Edward  had  cast 
their  shadow  over  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing, they  had  quickly  given  way  beneath  the  influ- 
ence of  the  place^and  scene.  The  evening  had  been 
one  continued  triumph  to  her.  The  murmur  of  ad- 
miration had  followed  her  steps  wherever  she  moved. 
Man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  noble  and  com- 
moner, had  alike  paid  homage  to  her  transcendant 
beauty ;  she  had  been  the  star  of  the  night :  and 
ever  near  her,  watching  her  in  the  dance,  at  her 
side  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  Lord  Caldwell  had  in- 
cessantly offered  to  her  the  incense  of  admiration, 
either  in  the  delicate  and  ingenious  flattery  of  his 
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words,  or  the  scarce  less  openly  expressed  homage 
of  his  looks. 

It  was  not  in  Ellen's  nature  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  admiration  of  one  whose  name  stood  high,  not 
only  in  the  provincial  circle  in  which  she  then 
fomid  herself,  but  amongst  the  di-stinguished  men 
of  Europe, — one  who  was  notoriously  indifferent 
to  women,  who  had,  for  years,  laughed  to  scorn 
the  manoeuvres  of  mothers  and  daughters,  in  the 
great  market  of  matrimony,  in  which  his  rank  and 
wealth  had  made  him  a  coveted  prize.  Her  heart 
beat  high  with  triumph,  at  the  sight  of  this 
haughty  Benedict,  not  only  subdued  by  her  charms, 
but  apparently  glorying  in  his  chains ;  and  if  a 
remorseful  thought  of  the  absent  Edward  did  oc- 
casionally damp  her  exultation,  it  was  quickly  dis- 
pelled by  the  ready  sophistry  of  vanity.  She  was 
not  less  true  to  Edward,  because  she  took  pleasure 
in  the  homage  of  another ;  was  it  not  rather  an 
additional  triumph  to  him,  that,  whilst  one  so  supe- 
rior in  wealth  and  station  was  at  her  feet,  she  yet 
preferred  him  before  all  others  ? 

Lord  Caldwell's  penetrating  glance  easily  read 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  he  resolved  to 
make  her  vanity  the  means  of  improving  still  fur- 
ther to  his  advantage  the  absence  of  her  lover. 

'^  Where  is  Mr.  Annesley  ?"  he  asked,  in  feigned 
ignorance  of  his  rival's  absence  :  "  I  have  not  seen 
him  to-night." 

''  No — he  is  not  here." 

"  Does  he  not  countenance  such  worldly  gaieties 
with  his  presence  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sometimes,  I  believe  :  but  he  is  not  at 
Ethelwode  at  present.  He  is  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to 
a  friend  in  Somersetshire." 
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"  A  friend  !  it  must  be  a  dearly-loved  friend,  in- 
deed, that  could  induce  him  to  leave  Ethelwode  at 
such  a  time  as  this." 

"  It  is  an  old  college  friend,  who  is  very  ill,  and 
asked  him  to  take  his  duty  for  a  short  time." 

"  And  you,  of  course,  with  true  womanly  gene- 
rosity, urged  him  to  go.  Poor  Annesley  !  he  must 
have  found  that  even  your  commands  could  some- 
times be  difficult  to  obey." 

The  dart  was  well  aimed.  Ellen  could  not  but 
remember  with  some  bitterness,  how  different  was 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  tone  in  which  she 
answered  that  he  had  gone,  not  in  obedience  to 
her,  but  because  he  thought  it  right,  told  her  crafty 
companion  that  he  had  touched  the  right  chord. 

"  I  see  that  Mr.  Annesley's  reputation  for  supe- 
rior sanctity  is  not  unmerited,"  continued  he. 
"  Such  a  self-sacrifice  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  one  raised  above  the  common  passions 
and  weaknesses  of  humanity.  What  an  enviable 
being,  to  be  thus  able  to  subdue  every  feeling  to 
the  calm  supremacy  of  reason,  to  acknowledge  no 
mistress  of  his  actions,  but  cold  stern  duty  !  How 
I  wish  my  feelings  were  thus  controllable  !  But  I 
fear  much,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  if  /  had 
been  in  his  place,  I  should  have  forgotten  every 
thing  but  the  misery  of  leaving  you.  I  could  only 
love,  '  not  wisely,  but  too  well.'  " 

Poor  Ellen !  every  word  fell  on  her  heart  like 
gall.  As  she  listened,  every  instance  of  Edward's 
steady  adherence  to  duty  in  opposition  to  her  en- 
treaties, of  his  constant  calmness  of  demeanour, 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  they  seemed  to  her 
now  so  many  proofs  of  indifference.  "  If  he  loved 
me,  would  all  this  be  so  ?"  was  the  question  which 
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naturally  arose   in  her  troubled  mind;    and  she 
writhed  in  agony  at  the  bare  thought  that  he,  to 
whom  she  had  yielded  her  whole  heart  and  soul, 
gave  her  but  a  cold  and  measured  affection  in  re- 
turn.    To  hide  her  uneasiness  from  her  compa- 
nion's searching  glance,  she   rose  abruptly,    and 
began  moving  across  the  room,  saying  that  she 
must  look  for  Louisa,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since 
she  had  danced  opposite  to  her.     Lord  Caldwell 
offered  his  arm,  observing,  with  a  meaning  smile, 
that  he  had  seen  them  leave  the  ball-room  tosfether 
immediately  afterwards,  and  that  they  were,  doubt- 
less, still  in  some  of  the  less  frequented  rooms.  At 
this  moment   Ellen   perceived   the  object  of  her 
search  making  her  way  towards  them,  and  she  hur- 
ried forward  to  meet  her.     Louisa's  step  was  as 
firm  as  usual,  and  a  smile  was  on  her  lips,  the  con- 
ventional smile  of  the  ball-room,  but  her  face  was 
so  deadly  pale,  that  Ellen  anxiously  inquired,  as 
she  joined  her,  if  she  were  ill. 

"  No,  no,  I  am  perfectly  well,"  said  Louisa,  im- 
patiently, with  a  slight  blush. 

''  But  why  are  you  alone  ?  I  thought  Mr.  St. 
John  was  with  you." 

Louisa  explained  with  unfaltering  voice  the 
cause  of  St.  John's  absence,  but  Ellen,  accustomed 
to  watch  her  friend's  countenance,  saw  her  face 
grow  still  paler,  from  the  violence  of  the  effort  she 
made  to  suppress  all  signs  of  emotion. 

"  Dear  Louisa,  let  us  go  home.  I  am  sure  you 
are  ill,"  whispered  she. 

But  Louisa  would  not  go,  or  acknowledge  any 
indisposition.  Her  pride  was  alarmed,  lest  her 
altered  looks  should  be  attributed  to  their  real 
cause,  and  she  laughed  and  talked  with  such  well- 
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assumed  gaiety,  that  even  Ellen  was  deceived,  and 
more  than  once  during  the  evening,  whilst  revol- 
ving in  her  mind  the  painful  doubts  that  Lord 
Caldwell  had  awakened,  she  envied  her  friend's 
light-heartedness,  and  wished  that  she,  too,  could 
be  once  more  like  her,  "  fancy-free."  Louisa's 
purpose  was  fully  effected,  for  even  Mrs.  Fanshaw 
was  heard  to  declare  that  "  she  supposed  there 
really  was  no  truth  in  the  reports  about  Miss  Con- 
way and  Mr.  St.  John,  though  it  had  looked  so 
much  like  it ;  for,  although  he  had  gone  off  in  such 
^jify-,  Miss  Conway  had  never  been  seen  in  better 
spirits."  So  much  for  our  insight  into  each  other's 
hearts ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Garcia.  Ed  altra  man  piu  infame 
Ti  manco  acio? 

Cos,  Scelta  ho  la  tua ;  cio  basta. 

Gar.  Perir  vo  pria. 

Cos.  Nol  dire  :  il  certo  pegno 
lo  tengo  in  man  del  tuo  obbedir  pronto. 

Alfieri. 

Lord  Caldwell  soon  found  that  his  introduction 
to  Lord  Ethelwode  would  not,  of  itself,  suffice  to 
open  to  him  the  gates  of  the  castle.  He  called  there 
two  days  after  the  ball,  but  Lord  Ethelwode  was  not, 
or  would  not,  be  at  home.  The  card  was  duly  re- 
turned, and  there  seemed  to  end  all  the  advantages 
he  had  hoped  to  derive  from  the  introduction. 

Ellen,  however,  remarked  that,  whereas,  before 
she  seldom  met  him  in  her  rides  and  walks,  she 
now  scarcely  ever  went  out  with  her  stepfather, 
but  by  some  strange  coincidence  Lord  Caldwell 
was  sure  to  cross  their  path.  Sometimes  he  merely 
bowed  and  passed  on,  but  at  others  he  would  join 
them,  undismayed  by  Lord  Ethelwode's  repulsive 
haughtiness  of  manner,  and  exert  with  such  success 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation,  that  he 
actually  won  over  the  indignant  baron  to  some- 
thing like  sociability.  His  presence  was  gladly 
welcomed  by  Ellen,  to  w^hom  it  afforded  an  agree- 
able relief  from  the  w^earisomeness  of  her  tete-a-tete 
rides  with  her  stately  stepfather ;  and,  if  Lord 
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Caldwell  was  deficient  in  many  of  the  qualities 
which  made  Edward  the  most  delightful  of  compa- 
nions, his  conversation,  at  least,  served  to  fill  up, 
in  some  degree,  the  void  created  by  her  lover's  ab- 
sence. 

Her  bright  smile  of  welcome,  and  evident  plea- 
sure in  his  society,, deceived  him  into  believing  that 
he  had  already  obtained  some  ground  in  her  affec- 
tions. But  the  delusion  was  quickly  dispelled. — 
One  day  that  he  had  joined  her  and  Lord  Ethel- 
wode  in  their  ride,  he  was  received  by  her  with  a 
cold  indifference,  almost  equal  to  her  stepfather's. 
In  vain  did  he  exert  all  his  eloquence  —  all  his 
wit — all  the  subtle  flattery  which  he  knew  so  well 
how  to  administer.  Ellen  listened  unheedingly. 
He  was  piqued  and  astonished  at  this  change  of 
mood,  but  the  cause  of  it  was  soon  made  known. 
She  had  received  that  morning  a  letter  from  An- 
nesley,  announcing  his  speedy  arrival ;  and  the 
prospect  of  his  return  had  made  her  indifferent  to 
every  thing  else.  Her  thoughts  were  with  him 
already,  and  Lord  Caldwell  found  that  he  was  un- 
heeded and  forgotten.  His  rage  and  vexation 
knew  no  bounds  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  a  girl  like  Ellen — that  she  had 
welcomed  and  made  use  of  him  to  supply  her  lover's 
place — and  now  that  his  rival  was  returning,  she 
cast  him  aside  as  lightly  as  she  would  have  done  a 
useless  plaything. 

"  She  shall  pay  for  this,"  thought  he,  as  he  rode 
home,  after  having  received  Ellen's  careless  parting 
bow  at  the  gates  of  the  forbidden  castle.  "  Does 
she  think  that  I  am  her  dog,  to  wait  on  her  smiles, 
and  be  caressed  one  day  and  kicked  out  the  next  ? 
Does  she  think  that  I — I,  William  Caldwell,  who 
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have  fought  my  way  to  fame  and  power,  against 
the  haughtiest  aristocracy  in  Europe — trampling 
their  most  cherished  prejudices  under  my  feet — 
am  to  be  bearded  by  a  school-girl  and  a  country 
parson  ? —  No,  by  heavens,  I  have  said  it  and  I  will 
do  it !  She  shall  be  mine,  if  I  lose  half  my  fortune 
in  the  attempt." 

It  required,  however,  all  Lord  Caldwell's  dogged 
determination  of  purpose  to  persist  in  an  enterprise, 
the  difficulties  of  which  seemed  to  increase  instead 
of  diminishing.  His  introduction  to  Lord  Ethel- 
wode  had,  as  we  have  seen,  wholly  failed  in  open- 
ing to  him  the  doors  of  Ellen's  home.  He  was  still 
rigidly  excluded ;  whilst  his  rival  was  returnnig  to 
be  a  daily  and  welcome  guest,  admitted  at  all  hours 
into  Ellen's  privacy,  with  every  opportunity  of 
strengthening  his  hold  over  her  affections,  already 
so  powerful,  and  favoured  by  her  stepfather's 
friendship  and  approbation.  Lord  Caldwell  felt 
that,  unless  he  could  reverse  the  tables,  and  obtain 
access  himself  into  the  castle  and  drive  his  rival 
out,  he  had  no  chance  of  success.  If  he  could  ac- 
complish this,  however,  he  assured  himself,  with 
the  sanguine  confidence  of  a  man  unused  to  failure, 
that  Ellen  would  not  long  resist  the  suit  of  one  who 
could  lay  at  her  feet  rank  and  wealth  like  his,  and 
whose  homage  was  in  itself  a  triumph  to  all  her 
woman's  vanity. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ? — How 
w^as  the  rankling  animosity  of  years  to  be  smoothed 
away  ? — How  were  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  a 
man  like  Lord  Ethelwode  to  be  overcome,  so  as  to 
induce  him  to  open  his  doors  to  the  man  he  hated 
above  all  others,  and  close  them  against  one  whom 
he  considered  as  a  protege  of  his  own — who  was 
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the  accepted  lover  of  his  step-daughter,  and  the 
friend  of  his  only  son? — Even  Lord  Caldwell  was 
forced  to  confess  that  these  difficulties  were  well 
nigh  insurmountable ;  and  he  formed  and  rejected 
plan  after  plan,  without  being  able  to  fix  upon  one 
that  offered  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

One  there  was  indeed,  which,  from  his  knowledge 
of  Lord  Ethelwode's  character,  he  felt  assured  would 
overcome  every  obstacle.  The  strongest  motive  of 
Lord  Ethelwode's  hatred  to  him  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  refusal  to  sell  back  to  him  the  lands 
which  he  had  purchased  from  his  father ;  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  had  persisted  in  that  re- 
fusal, although  Lord  Ethelwode,  becoming  more 
and  more  eager,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  his  object,  had  offered  him  in  exchange 
double  and  treble  their  value. 

Lord  Caldwell  loved  money  much,  but  he  loved 
yet  more  to  thwart  the  haughty  nobleman,  who 
despised  him  as  an  upstart,  and  who  refused,  in 
spite  of  the  eminence  he  had  achieved  for  himself, 
to  recognize  in  him  any  thing  but  the  son  of  a  low- 
born mechanic.  Now,  however,  that  he  wished  to 
conciliate  his  ancient  foe,  he  felt  that,  by  retract- 
ing that  refusal,  the  principal  cause  of  animosity 
between  them  would  be  removed,  and  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  his  schemes  at  once  over- 
come. But  such  a  retraction  involved  the  sacri- 
fice of  long-cherished  feelings.  He,  too,  hated  his 
haughty  enemy — hated  him  with  the  bitter  hatred 
of  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  strug- 
gling against  the  prejudices  of  which  he  was,  as  it 
were,  the  incarnation.  In  thwarting  and  humbling 
him,  he  seemed  to  triumph,  not  only  over  an  indi- 
vidual, but  over  the  whole  detested  class  of  which 
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he  was  the  representative.  By  retracting  his  re- 
fusal to  sell  the  abbey,  he  would  lose  this  power 
over  him ;  he  would  sacrifice  his  long-cherished 
revenge  for  the  scorn  and  contumely  which  his 
high-born  neighbour  had  heaped  upon  him ;  and, 
moreover,  put  into  his  hands  the  means  of  success- 
ful political  rivalry,  as  the  possession  of  the  abbey 
lands  would  give  Lord  Ethel wode  an  immense  pre- 
ponderance in  the  county. 

As  Lord  Caldwell  revolved  these  things  in  his 
mind,  he  felt  that  even  the  possession  of  Ellen 
could  not  compensate  for  such  sacrifices.  No 
woman  was  worth  being  obtained  at  so  costly  a 
price.  She  might  marry  the  country  curate,  or 
any  one  else  she  pleased,  and  live  and  die  in  the 
obscurity  she  had  chosen  :  it  mattered  little  to  him. 
His  pursuit  of  her  had  been  the  whim  of  a  moment. 
He  would  give  it  up,  and  think  of  her  no  more. 

That  evening,  however,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his 
spacious  library,  where  every  means  and  appliance 
of  luxury  were  profusely  scattered,  his  mind  re- 
verted to  Ellen,  in  spite  of  his  resolutions.  As  his 
eye  v/andered  over  the  gorgeous  apartment,  its 
magnificence  was  forgotten ;  he  felt  only  its  soli- 
tude. Splendid  though  it  was,  it  had  a  cold  and 
dreary  look.  There  were  no  traces  of  woman's 
gentle  and  familiar  presence ;  no  books,  or  music, 
or  work  scattered  about,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  home  and  comfort.  Every  thing  was  in  perfect 
order,  except  that  a  vase  on  one  of  the  tables  was 
filled  with  faded  flowers,  which  the  servants  had 
forgotten  to  replace. 

Lord  Caldwell's  eye  rested  upon  it  for  a  moment, 
as  he  remembered  having  once  seen  Ellen  filling  a 
vase  of  flowers  at  Oaklands,  and  how  gracefully 
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and  skilfully  she  arranged  them,  looking  herself 
the  while  fresher  and  loyelier  than  the  blossoms 
which  lay  around  her.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  an- 
grily demanded  of  the  footman  who  answered  the 
summons,  why  faded  flowers  were  left  in  the  room 
to  poison  the  air  with  their  nauseous  smell.  The 
man  carried  away  the  offending  vase,  and  when  he 
had  closed  the  door,  and  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
had  died  away  along  the  suite  of  apartments  be- 
yond, the  perfect  stillness  which  his  entrance  had 
broken  again  reigned  throughout  the  room. 

There  was  something  apparently  oppressive  to 
Lord  Caldwell  in  that  stillness,  for  he  turned  to  the 
fire,  and  began  poking  it  with  a  degree  of  energy 
which  the  state  of  the  blazing  hearth  did  not  seem 
to  require.  The  flame  burnt  brightly  up,  and 
threw  a  strong  light  on  the  empty  bergere  opposite. 
Lord  Caldwell  involuntarily  thought  how  different 
would  that  fireside  seem  if  Ellen's  graceful  form 
had  occupied  the  vacant  seat ;  if  the  dreary  still- 
ness of  that  room  could  be  broken  by  the  silvery 
tones  of  her  voice. 

"  What  a  cursed  thing  this  solitude  is  !"  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  threw  down  the  poker,  and  flung 
himself  back  in  his  chair ;  and  almost,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  felt  that  fame  and  power,  and 
wealth  and  the  world's  golden  opinions,  could  not 
satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  man's  nature  ;  that  there 
was  a  happiness  which  they  could  not  give,  and 
without  which  even  they  might  seem  but  empty 
baubles. 

In  spite  of  himself,  his  mind  dwelt  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  envy  on  Edward  Annesley's  humble  home, 
which  was  so  soon  to  become  Ellen's.  Bright 
images   of  their   cheerful  fireside,   gladdened  by 
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Ellen's  presence ;  of  laughing  children,  replacing 
with  new  hopes  and  new  ties  those  that  time  had 
destroyed  ;  of  love  smoothing  the  rough  places  of 
life,  and  gilding  its  decline, — rose  up  in  painful 
contrast  with  his  own  solitary  home,  and  the  un- 
loved and  unhonoured  old  age  which  awaited  him. 
There  was  something  galling  in  the  thought  that 
the  poor  country  curate  would  enjoy  a  happiness 
that  all  his  wealth  and  all  his  power  could  not  pro- 
cure for  the  successful  statesman. 

As  he  pondered  on  these  things,  party  animosity 
and  personal  hatred  gave  way  beneath  their  influ- 
ence, and  once  more  he  determined  that,  cost  him 
what  it  might,  he  would  bear  away  the  prize  from 
his  daring  rival.  He  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote  a 
note  to  Lord  Ethelwode,  requesting  a  private  inter- 
view with  him,  for  the  transaction  of  important 
business,  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity. 
This  done,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  it 
should  be  sent  over  to  the  castle  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  then  again  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  to  deliberate,  without  one  remorseful 
thought,  on  the  further  means  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  the  happiness  he  had  so 
lately  envied. 

Lord  Ethelwode  was  both  astonished  and  indig- 
nant at  Lord  Caldwell's  note.  It  appeared  to  him 
at  first  merely  an  artful  pretext  for  renewing  the 
intercourse  between  them.  It  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  late  impertinent  attempts  to  force  himself  into 
his  society,  and  as  such  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
treat  it  with  cool  contempt,  and  leave  it  unan- 
swered. But  a  second  perusal  altered  this  deter- 
mination. The  words  "  important  business " 
aroused  his  curiosity :  he  remembered  the  rumours 
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of  Lord  Caldwell's  intention  of  selling  the  abbey ; 
and  a  hope  flashed  across  his  mind  that  it  was  to 
this  that  the  words  referred.  On  the  strength  of 
this  hope,  he  resolved  to  grant  the  required  inter- 
view, which  he  fixed  for  that  day,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  spite  of  himself,  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that 
he  awaited  the  appointed  hour;  and  when  the 
servant  threw  open  the  door,  and  announced  Lord 
Caldwell,  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether 
to  receive  him  with  dignified  courtesy  as  a  guest, 
or  with  haughty  coldness  as  a  presuming  intruder. 
His  manner,  therefore,  was  a  mixture  of  both,  as 
he  returned  Lord  Caldwell's  polite  and  easy  saluta- 
tion, and  motioned  to  him  to  take  the  seat  opposite 
his  own  on  the  other  side  of  the  blazing  fire. 

Both  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  Lord 
Caldwell  pondering  how  best  to  open  his  business. 
Lord  Ethelwode  waiting  that  he  should  do  so.  As 
the  fire-light  fell  strongly  on  their  faces,  they 
w^ould  have  made  an  admirable  picture.  The  some- 
what vulgar  features,  redeemed,  however,  by  the 
intellectual  expression  of  the  upper  part  of  his 
face ;  the  keen  and  restless  glance,  and  half-cring- 
ing attitude,  of  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
roturier,  contrasted  well  with  the  more  refined  and 
aristocratic  lineaments,  characterised  only  by 
haughty  pride,  the  half-disdainful,  half-inquiring 
gaze,  the  erect  and  dignified  carriage,  of  the  high- 
born baron.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

""  May  I  ask  you,  my  lord,"  said  he,  haughtily, 
"  to  explain,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  what 
is  the  important  btisiness  which  induced  you  to  seek 
this  interview  ?    I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
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what  business  in  which  you  are  concerned  can  also 
concern  one^ 

Lord  Caldwell's  colour  rose  at  the  insulting 
haughtiness  of  this  speech.  For  a  moment  his  mind 
revolted  at  the  thought  that  he  was  going  to  mi- 
nister to  the  pride  he  hated ;  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede,  and,  assuming  a  perfect  calmness  of 
manner,  he  quietly  replied — 

"  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving 
to  your  lordship  that  the  importance  of  this  busi- 
ness to  hotli  of  us  fully  justifies  me  in  thus  tres- 
passing on  your  time  and  attention ;  unless,  indeed, 
I  am  mistaken  in  supposing  that  you  still  feel  the 
same  desire  you  did  some  years  ago  to  repur- 
chase that  part  of  your  family  estates  which  is  now 
in  my  possession." 

Lord  Caldwell's  quick  eye  marked  the  sudden 
brightening  of  his  companion's  countenance,  and 
he  continued. 

''  If  such  should  be  the  case,  however,  it  would 
be  needless  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  subject  which 
brought  me  here,  and  I  will  detain  your  lordship 
no  longer." 

^'  Pray  sit  down,"  exclaimed  Lord  Ethel wode, 
forgetting  his  haughty  reserve  in  his  joy  at  the  un- 
expected prospect  thus  opened  before  him  of  ob- 
taining at  length  the  great  object  of  his  ambition. 
"  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  any  thing  you  have  to 
say  on  that  subject." 

"  I  will  then  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Some 
years  ago,  when  you  repeatedly  caused  offers  to  be 
made  to  me  for  the  repurchase  of  the  abbey  and 
the  lands  belonging  to  it,  which  formerly  made  part 
of  the  Ethelwode  estate,  and  which  I  bought  from 
your  lordship's  father,  you  may  remember  that  I 
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positively  refused  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms. 
Circumstances  have  induced  me  to  alter  that  deter- 
mination, and  the  purpose  of  my  visit  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  now  willing  to  retract  my  refusa], 
and,  in  case  you  should  still  be  of  the  same  mind 
with  regard  to  the  property,  I  am  ready  to  let  you 
repurchase  it  on  the  terms  mentioned  in  this  letter, 
the  last  I  received  from  your  agent  on  the  subject, 
or  on  any  other  terms  which  shall  be  decided  upon 
after  a  valuation  by  proper  authorities." 

Lord  Ethelwode  started  from  his  chair. 

*'  Thank  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  passionate 
vehemence ;  "  I  shall  then  live  to  see  the  house  of 
Ethelwode  restored  to  its  ancient  splendour  !  Name 
your  own  terms,  my  lord,"  added  he,  turning  to 
Lord  Caldwell,  who  was  watching,  half  with  scorn, 
half  with  interest,  this  exhibition  of  a  ruling  passion. 
"  The  value  of  the  land  to  me  is  not  accordinof  to 
the  amount  of  dirty  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  it 
may  produce — I  value  it  as  the  hereditary  posses- 
sion of  my  forefathers,  as  the  fair  guerdon  which 
they  won  from  kings  by  their  knightly  achieve- 
ments, at  the  price  of  their  blood  ;  and,  to  ransom 
it  from  the  hands  of  stranp^ers,  I  would  <yive  mv 
own.  To  me  those  lands  have  no  equivalent  in 
gold." 

"  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  your  disinterest- 
ness,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  "  and  will  abide  by  the 
terms  which  you  offered  to  me  through  your  agent 
in  our  last  negociation."  (Lord  Caldwell  well  knew 
the  sum  offered  was  treble  the  value  of  the  estate.) 
"  Money  is  no  object  to  me,  any  more  than  to  your- 
self." 

"  I  may  then  consider  this  as  a  settled  matter  ?" 

E  2 
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said  Lord  Ethelwode,  in  a  tone  almost  trembling 
with  eagerness. 

"  On  one  condition,  my  lord ;  and  it  was  to  state 
this  condition  that  I  desired  to  transact  this  busi- 
ness with  you  personally." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

*'  That  you  will  receive  me  in  your  house  as  a 
suitor  to  your  step -daughter,  Miss  Percival,  and 
that  you  will  favour  my  addresses  to  her." 

Lord  Ethelwode  staggered  back  in  the  excess  of 
his  astonishment. 

*'  You  a  suitor  to  Ellen  !  Surely  you  must  be 
aware  that  she  is  already  engaged  to  Mr.  Annesley, 
and,  therefore,  that  what  you  ask  is  wholly  out  of 
my  power." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  re- 
ported that  Miss  Percival  was,  perhaps  still  is,  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Annesley.  But,  at  Miss  Percival's 
age,  such  an  engagement  can  scarcely  be  considered 
irrevocable,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  induce  her  to  break  it  off." 

*^  Very  possibly,  my  lord  ;  but,  though  Miss  Per- 
cival may  be  prepared  to  act  the  part  of  a  heartless 
jilt,  I  am  not  to  be  an  abettor  in  so  dishonourable 
a  course  of  action.  I  esteem  and  like  Mr.  Annes- 
ley— I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  care  and 
attention  to  my  son,  and  I  will  certainly  not  be  a 
party  in  ruining  his  prospects  of  happiness.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  this  subject  may  never  be  mentioned 
again  between  us." 

"  As  you  please,  my  lord ;  but  in  this  ease  our 
negociation  concerning  the  sale  of  the  abbey  is  also 
at  an  end,  since  you  refuse  to  comply  with  the  con- 
dition which  I  have  attached  to  it." 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  imply,  then,  sir,"  exclaimed 
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Lord  Ethelwode,  starting  up  with  flashing  ejes, 
"  that  it  was  as  a  hrihe  that  you  held  out  to  me  the 
recovery  of  my  hereditary  estates — -that  you  came 
here,  thinking  to  buy  me  over  to  become  the  aux- 
iliary of  your  dishonourable  intentions — that  you 
hoped  to  play  upon  me,  and  use  me  as  a  tool  for 
accomplishing  your  purposes  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  such  were  your  intentions  in  seeking  this 
interview  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Lord  Caldwell,  with 
perfect  coolness ;  "  my  intention  was  simply  to 
make  a  fair  and  honest  bargain,  or,  if  you  will,  ex- 
change. You  are  very  desirous  to  recover  that 
part  of  your  family  estates  which  is  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  I  am  equally  desirous  to  obtain  your  step- 
daughter's hand  :  but  neither  of  us  can  attain  his 
object  without  the  participation  of  the  other.  I 
therefore  propose  that  you  should  assist  me  to  gain 
mine,  in  return  for  which  I  am  willing  to  enable 
you  to  accomplish  yours.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
neither  bribery  nor  dishonour  in  this." 

Lord  Ethelwode  made  no  reply.  He  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  chafed  almost  to  exasperation 
by  the  coolness  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  footing 
of  equality  which  the  latter  assumed.  More  than 
once  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
order  his  servants  to  kick  the  insolent  upstart  out 
of  the  house ;  but  he  restrained  himself.  He  felt 
that  on  his  forbearance  depended  his  last  hope  of 
realizing  his  life-long  dream  of  family  pride.  Sub- 
duing his  irritation  with  a  strong  effort,  he  turned 
again  to  Lord  Caldwell. 

"  You  speak,  sir,  as  if  Miss  PercivaPs  hand  were 
mine  to  give  to  whom  I  pleased.  She  is  perfect 
mistress  of  her  own  actions ;  and,  if  I  were  ever  so 
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desirous  to  direct  them,  I  have  neither  control  nor 
influence  over  her." 

"  Nor  do  I  ask  you  to  exercise  any.  All  I  re- 
quire is,  that  you  afford  me  a  fair  opportunity  of 
urging  my  own  suit,  by  promising  me  full  and  free 
access  to  Miss  Percival  in  this  house,  and  by  dis- 
couraging the  addresses  of  my  rival,  Mr.  Annesley. 
Surely  this  is  no  unreasonable  request.  It  is  but 
asking  you  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  which  a 
prudent  regard  to  the  welfare  of  Miss  Percival 
would  naturally  point  out  to  you.  I  offer  her  rank, 
wealth,  a  brilliant  position  in  the  world ;  Mr.  An- 
nesley has  nothing  to  offer  her  but  an  obscure  home 
in  a  country  parsonage,  and  his  love — no  doubt  a 
rich  donation  in  its  kind,  but,  in  these  unromantic 
days,  a  very  insufficient  capital  to  begin  life  upon. 
Miss  Percival's  extreme  youth  and  ignorance  of  the 
world  may  have  led  her  to  believe  that  these  could 
suffice  for  her  happiness  ;  but  you  and  I,  my  lord, 
both  know  how  speedily  such  illusions  w^ould  be 
dispelled  by  the  hard  reality,  and  she  will  be  the 
first  in  a  few  years  to  thank  you  for  having  saved 
her  from  the  miseries  of  such  a  fate.  Surely  these 
considerations  must  set  your  scruples  at  rest." 

"It  is  not  with  regard  to  her  that  I  have  any," 
said  Lord  Ethelwode,  impatiently ;  and,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself,  rather  than  to  his  companion, 
"  her  fate  is  in  her  own  hands.  But  Annesley — 
Annesley — that  higii-minded,  noble-hearted  fellow. 
He  saved  my  boy's  life — he  watched  over  him  in 
his  illness  like  a  brother — he  has  since  acted  with 
the  most  noble  disinterestedness  towards  him. 
No — I  cannot  consent  to  any  thing  that  would 
injure  him.  Ask  any  thing  but  that.  Lord  Cald- 
well— name  any  sum  you  please,  as  the  price  of  the 
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abbey — fourfold  the  value  of  the  land,  if  you  will, 
— but  I  cannot  sacrifice  Annesley." 

"  Then,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  "  I  will  take  my 
leave  at  once,  as  on  no  other  terms  but  those 
I  have  named  will  I  consent  to  sell  the  abbey. 
You  said  it  had  no  equivalent  in  gold  to  you — 
neither  has  it  to  me.  I  have  had  the  place  many 
years — I  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  improving 
and  embellishing  it,  and  it  is  endeared  to  me  by 
many  associations.  For  money  only,  I  will  never 
part  with  it." 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  advanced  towards  the 
door. 

"  Stop,"  said  Lord  Ethel wode,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  lock. 

Lord  Caldwell  instantly  turned,  and  his  keen 
eye  read,  at  a  glance,  the  struggle  which  was  pass- 
ing in  Lord  Ethelwode's  mind. 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  in  which  this  matter 
can  be  adjusted?"  asked  the  latter,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence.  ^ 

"  None  whatever." 

Lord  Ethelwode  again  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  irresolution.  Lord  Caldwell's  eye  followed 
him,  marking,  exultingly,  the  power  he  exercised 
over  the  haughty  nobleman.  But  nothing  of  this 
feeling  was  allowed  to  appear  in  his  manner,  and 
his  tone  was  studiously  conciliating  when  he  spoke 
again. 

"  I  cannot  but  honour,"  said  he,  ''  your  gene- 
rous regard  for  this  young  man  ;  but  allow  me  to 
say,  that  your  scruples  on  his  account  seem  to  me 
overstrained.  What  you  are  pleased  to  call  sacri- 
ficing him,  is  merely  preventing  him  from  making 
what  all  the  world  will  agree  in  calling  a  most  im- 
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prudent  match.  Miss  Percival  is  not  fitted,  either 
by  nature  or  education,  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife ; — 
she  would  soon  become  merely  a  splendid  burthen 
to  him,  and  such  an  ill-suited  union  could  only  end 
in  misery  to  both.  By  preventing  it,  you  are 
merely  acting  the  part  of  a  friend  to  all  parties." 

Lord  Ethelwode  did  not  answer.  The  struo^o^le 
in  his  mind  at  that  moment,  between  his  family 
pride  and  his  sense  of  honour  and  justice,  was 
fearful.  His  regard  for  Annesley,  and  his  hatred 
to  Lord  Caldwell,  both  tended  to  strengthen  him 
against  the  temptation.  It  was  galling  to  think  of 
sacrificing  his  son's  friend  to  the  man  he  hated — 
of  yielding  to  conditions  so  peremptorily  made,  by 
one  whom  he  considered  as  infinitely  below  him  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  his  life-long 
ambition — that  object  which  had  been  the  dream  of 
his  youth,  the  eager  desire  of  his  manhood — to  at- 
tain which,  he  had  sacrificed  his  independence,  his 
happiness,  in  marrying,  for  gold,  a  woman  he  de- 
spised^— was  suddenly  placed  within  his  grasp,  and 
could  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  one  secret  act  of 
doubtful  integrity.  The  temptation  was  fearfully 
great.  He  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  cast  it 
at  once  resolutely  from  him,  and  spurn  the  tempter 
from  his  presence.  He  allowed  himself  to  listen 
to  Lord  Caldwell's  specious  arguments,  although 
he  inwardly  recognised  their  fallacy ;  and  the  more 
he  suffered  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  coveted 
prize  held  out  to  him,  the  weaker  became  his  sense 
of  the  wrong  which  he  must  commit  to  attain  it. 
With  the  ready  sophistry  of  passion,  he  argued, 
that  it  was  a  small  thing  to  do  evil  that  good 
might  come. 

The  saying,  "  that  the  woman  who  deliberates 
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is  lost,"  is  no  less  true  in  its  application  to  every 
human  being  in  the  hour  of  temptation, — Lord 
Ethelwode  yielded  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
resolved  upon  doing  what  he  felt  to  be  a  mean  and 
dishonourable  action,  he  determined  to  carry  it  off 
with  a  high  hand  towards  the  man  who  had 
tempted  him. 

It  was  with  even  more  than  his  usual  haughti- 
ness of  manner  that  he  said,  after  a  long  pause, 

''  I  have  decided  upon  complying  with  your  re- 
quest, my  lord,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it 
will  not  in  any  way  injure  Mr.  Annesley.  If  Miss 
Percival  really  loves  him,  she  will  marry  him  in 
spite  of  all  your  endeavours  ;  if  she  does  not,  it  is 
the  kindest  and  wisest  thing  I  can  do  for  him,  to 
prevent  their  union.  You  may,  therefore,  consi- 
der this  matter  settled ;  and  now  let  us  arrange 
the  terms  for  the  sale  of  the  abbey." 

It  was,  by  no  means,  however.  Lord  Caldwell's 
intention  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract,  before 
Lord  Ethelwode  had  fulfilled  his,  and  thereby  to 
give  up  his  hold  over  him.  Foreseeing  Lord  Ethel- 
wode's  determination,  he  had  drawn  up  a  deed,  by 
which  he  engaged  himself  to  make  over  the  abbey, 
and  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  to  Lord  Ethelwode, 
on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  the  day  of  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Percival ;  failing  this  m^arriage, 
the  transaction  was  null  and  void.  This  deed  he 
now  gave  to  Lord  Ethelwode,  to  sign.  The  latter 
indignantly  remonstrated  against  a  mode  of  pro-, 
ceeding  which  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of  his 
honour,  forofettinir  that  he  had  himself  forfeited 
that  honour  by  the  very  act  of  pledging  it  to  such 
a  transaction. 

Once  more  he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  off* 
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the  whole  business,  and  flinging  the  deed  at  the 
face  of  his  insolent  tempter.  But  the  temptation 
had  gathered  strength  from  his  first  concession  to 
it,  and  his  weakened  integrity  was  powerless  to  re- 
sist it  now.  He  signed  the  paper  with  sullen 
haughtiness,  which  was  but  a  poor  covering  to  hide 
his  real  humiliation  from  the  keen  eye  of  his  ex- 
ulting enemy. 

Lord  Caldwell  took  his  leave  immediately  after- 
wards, for  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  exasperate 
the  feelings  of  animosity  against  him,  which  al- 
ready existed  in  the  heart  of  Lord  Ethelwode,  by 
obtruding  his  presence  on  him  longer  than  was  ne- 
cessary at  such  a  moment.  He  knew  that,  though 
he  himself  departed,  he  had  left  a  sting  behind  him, 
which  would  be  a  never-ceasing  torture  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  his  former  opponent;  and  he 
laughed  in  his  heart,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in 
his  carriage,  to  think  how  amply  and  subtily  he  had 
gained  his  revenge,  for  all  the  scorn  and  contumely 
Lord  Ethelwode  had  heaped  upon  him  for  years. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.     Something  whispers  me 
All  is  not  right." 

Addison. 


"I  have  asked  Mr.  Hope,  and  Mr.  Dashwood, 
and  Lord  Caldwell,  to  dine  here  to-day,"  said  Lord 
Ethelwode,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast,  a  few  days  after 
the  scene  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  The  words 
were  spoken  carelessly,  as  if  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  announcement ;  but  when  Ellen 
suddenly  looked  up  to  seek  some  explanation  in 
his  countenance,  his  face  was  completely  hidden 
by  the  newspaper  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Lord  Caldwell  going-  to  dine  here  !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Ethelwode,  roused  for  a  moment  from  her 
usual  inane  indifference  to  everything  that  was 
going  on,  ''  why,  I  thought  he  was  your  greatest 
enemy  ?" 

''  Nonsense,"  said  Lord  Ethelwode. 

"  But  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  you  say  fifty 
times  that  you  hated  him,  for  not  choosing  to  sell 
back  to  you  the  old  ruin,  and  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
perty he  bought  of  your  father." 

'*  One  mav  ask  a  man  to  dinner,  thouo-h  one 
does  hate  him,  if  it  suits  one's  convenience,"  an- 
swered Lord  Ethelwode  with  bitter  emphasis. 

*'But  how  can  it  suit  your  convenience,"  per- 
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sisted  his  wife,  "  to  ask  a  man  to  dinner  who  has 
never  set  his  foot  within  the  house,  who  made  you 
lose  three  contested  elections,  and  whom  you 
called,  only  the  other  day,  an  insolent  upstart  ?" 

"Never  mind,  that  is  my  business,  and  not 
yours,"  replied  the  courteous  husband ;  "do  not 
talk  of  what  you  do  not  understand." 

"  But  I  do  understand  that  I  do  not  like  to  have 
a  man  in  the  house  who,  you  have  told  me,  over 
and  over  again,  had  defrauded  Egbert  of  his  lawful 
property,  and  would  always  be  a  thorn  in  his  path, 
as  he  has  been  in  yours." 

"It  is  in  Egbert's  interest  that  I  am  acting,  and 
I  desire  that  you  will  be  particularly  civil  to  Lord 
Caldwell.  I  need  scarcely  repeat  this  recommen- 
dation to  Ellen,"  he  added,  with  a  sneer;  "  she 
has  forestalled  my  wishes." 

"  Lord  Caldwell  is  too  agreeable  and  too  cour- 
teous a  person,  not  to  claim  civility  from  any 
one  he  chooses  to  speak  to,"  said  Ellen,  reddening 
at  her  stepfather's  insinuation. 

"  Well,  whatever  be  the  motive,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  you  civil  to  him  in  this  house,  in  which,  for 
the  future,  he  is  likely  to  become  a  frequent 
guest." 

Ellen  looked  her  astonishment,  but  Lord  Ethel- 
wode's  peremptory  tone  plainly  showed  that  he 
would  not  be  questioned,  and  the  conversation 
dropped. 

For  some  time  she  sat  conjecturing  what  could 
be  the  motive  of  this  sudden  change  of  conduct 
towards  Lord  Caldwell ;  but  as  she  really  cared 
very  little  about  the  matter,  her  mind  soon  re- 
verted to  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  Edward's 
return,  which  was  fixed  for  that  day.     Lord  Cald- 
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well  was  forgotten,  as  she  sat  the  whole  day 
watching  from  her  window  the  turning  of  the  road 
by  which  Edward  must  come,  although  she  knew 
that  he  could  scarcely,  by  any  possibility,  arrive 
till  after  dark.  And  when  the  hour  at  which  he 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  was  long 
gone  by,  and  he  had  not  arrived,  and  she  was 
forced  to  leave  her  post  and  go  down  to  dinner, 
so  completely  had  her  disappointment  erased  every 
other  thought,  that  she  started  when  Lord  Cald- 
well advanced  towards  her,  with  as  much  surprise 
as  if  she  had  not  been  expressly  told  that  he  was 
to  be  there. 

Lord  Caldwell  interpreted  her  evident  confusion 
into  emotion  at  his  unexpected  presence,  and  his 
manner  assumed  an  empressement  and  a  tenderness, 
which  she  could  not  but  perceive,  in  spite  of  her 
pre-occupation.  There  was  something  displeasing 
to  her  in  this  lover-like  demeanour  in  another, 
when  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  the  thought 
of  Edward,  and  she  repelled  Lord  Caldwell's  marked 
attentions,  with  a  coldness  so  evident,  that,  to  avoid 
the  ridicule  of  appearing  as  an  importunate  ad- 
mirer, he  ceased  altogether  to  devote  his  attention 
to  her,  and  applied  himself  to  observe  the  different 
members  of  the  family,  into  which  he  had  thus 
forced  himself,  and  to  find  out  their  respective 
capabilities  of  being  used  as  tools,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  designs  upon  Ellen. 

There  was  a  gate  over  the  dinner-party  which 
was  felt  by  all  present.  Lord  Ethel wode  was 
evidently  ill  at  ease  with  his  new  guest,  and  his 
constrained  and  haughty  politeness  froze  all  at- 
tempts at  easy  conversation.  Lady  Ethelwode 
could  not  exert  herself  beyond  giving  monosyllabic 
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answers  to  Lord  Caldwell's  observations,  and  Ellen 
was  silently  and  sadly  pondering  the  causes  of 
Edward's  delay. 

Lord  Caldwell,  however,  industriously  applied 
himself  to  rouse  Lady  Ethelwode's  inanity.  It 
was  of  consequence  to  him  to  know  what  sort  of 
assistance  he  might  expect  from  Ellen's  mother, 
and  his  low  voice  and  peculiarly  quiet  manner  so 
far  won  upon  her  as  to  induce  her  to  comply  with 
her  husband's  injunctions  to  be  civil  to  him. 

"  When  do  you  go  to  town,  Lady  Ethelwode  ?" 

"  I  suppose  Lord  Ethelwode  will  go  up  for  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
go  at  all.  I  scarcely  ever  move,  do  I  Mademoiselle 
Juliani?" 

"  Scarcely  ever,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Juliani, 
leaning  to  speak  across  Lord  Caldwell,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  wondering  who  the  little  dark 
foreign-looking  woman,  with  a  curious  expression, 
half  cunning,  half  servile,  in  her  small  restless 
black  eyes,  could  possibly  be. 

"  I  had  understood  you  meant  to  bring  Miss 
Percival  out  this  year.  It  really  is  quite  uncha- 
ritable to  deprive  the  world  of  the  excitement  her 
appearance  would  create." 

''  I  certainly  had  meant  to  take  her  to  town 
this  spring,  but  you  know,  as  circumstances  have 
turned  out,  it  would  be  quite  useless,  and  I  am 
rather  glad  to  escape  the  dreadful  fatigue  of 
chaperoning  her.  It  would  be  too  much  for  me  ; 
do  you  not  think  so.  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  too  much  for  miladi,"  answered 
the  ready  echo. 

"But  any  person,  with  no  daughters  of  their 
own,  would  be  too  glad  to  relieve  you  of  that  ex- 
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ertion,  and  to  enjoy  the  reflection  of  the  triumphs 
such  beauty  as  Miss  Percivars  would  ensure." 

"I  think  she  certainly  would  have  been  ad- 
mired," replied  Lady  Ethel wode,  following  the 
direction  of  Lord  Caldwell's  glance,  which  was 
fixed  upon  Ellen ;  "  she  is  very  like  what  I  was  at 
her  age,  but  there  is  no  use  thinking  of  that  now ; 
since  she  has  taken  this  foolish,  romantic  fancy  into 
her  head,  it  does  not  signify  whether  she  would  be 
admired  or  not." 

"  Very  true.  I  honour  your  self-denial  in  sacri- 
ficing your  share  of  the  triumph  Miss  Percival  would 
obtain  to  your  maternal  regard  for  her  wishes  ;  few 
mothers  would  be  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice. 
After  having  brought  up  such  a  daughter,  to  lose 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  her  out  —  it  is  really  ma- 
ternal heroism;  do  you  not  think  so,  mademoiselle?" 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  was  so  much  astonished  at 
finding  herself  appealed  to  by  so  great  a  personage 
as  Lord  Caldwell,  that  she  instantly  gave  her  usual 
echo  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  Lady  Ethelwode 
felt  convinced  that  she  was  a  victim  to  maternal 
affection,  and  that  Ellen's  engagement  to  Mr.  An- 
nesley  was  robbing  her  of  her  lawful  rights. 

Lord  Caldwell  had  accomplished  his  object,  and 
he  left  her  to  chew  the  cud  of  discontent,  which  he 
had  administered,  and  exerted  himself  to  make  the 
conversation  general.  His  lively  wit  and  ready 
flow  of  language  were  so  successfully  exerted,  that 
even  Lord  Ethelwode's  coldness  and  hauteur  yielded 
to  their  influence ;  and  he  condescended  to  take 
his  part  in  the  conversation,  whilst  Ellen  could  not 
but  acknowledge  to  herself,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  men  she  had  ever  met  with,  and  that 
even  Edward  had  not  the  same  power  to  dissipate 
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the  stately  chillness  of  their  dinner-parties.  But  if 
Edward  could  not,  like  him,  '*set  the  table  in  a  roar,'* 
there  was  a  music  in  his  voice  which  gave  a  charm 
to  his  lightest  words  ;  there  was  more  impress  of 
mind  and  feeling  in  one  sentence  of  his,  than  in  all 
Lord  Caldwell's  brilliant  conversation,  and  she  sank 
back  into  her  abstractions  ;  and  his  lordship  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  not  even  his  most 
lively  sallies  could  win  another  smile  from  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  this  evening, 
Ellen  ?"  said  her  mother,  when  they  left  the  dining- 
room.  "  We  have  had  the  most  agreeable  dinner 
possible,  and  you  have  been  sitting  all  the  while, 
looking  as  gloomy  as  if  some  great  misfortune  had 
befallen  you." 

"  And  do  you  think  it  not  a  misfortune,"  an- 
swered Ellen,  with  quivering  lips,  "  that  Edward 
should  not  have  come  to-day,  as  I  expected,  after 
being  away  six  weeks  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  as  if  a  man  ever  came  at  the 
exact  minute  he  was  expected.  It  is  too  childish 
of  you,  Ellen,  to  fret  yourself  in  this  way,  all  be- 
cause that  stupid  Mr.  Annesley  is  a  day  later  than 
you  thought ;  and  very  unkind  to  me,  after  all  I 
have  done  for  you,  to  make  yourself  look  such  a 
fright  just  when  I  want  you  to  look  particularly 
well." 

"  What  does  it  signify  how  I  look,  when  Edward 
is  away  ?" 

"  Edward  !  Edward  !  nothing  but  Edward  !"  said 
her  mother,  impatiently ;  "  I  wish  you  had  never  seen 
Edward.  He  has  ruined  all  your  prospects  in  life, 
by  putting  this  silly  romance  into  your  head  ;  and 
I  think  it  is  very  hard  upon  me,  to  be  deprived  of 
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all  the  satisfaction  I  might  have  had  in  your  ap- 
pearance." 

"  My  dearest  mother,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  Lord  Caldwell  thought 
so  too." 

"  Lord  Caldwell !  what  business  has  he  to  inter- 
fere with  me  ?  I  hope  he  has  not  made  his  way  into 
the  house  to  meddle  with  things  which  do  not  con- 
cern him." 

''  Lord  Caldwell  is  too  agreeable  and  sensible  a 
man  to  do  any  thing  improper.  I  am  sure,  I  wish 
you  had  taken  into  your  head  to  fall  in  love  with 
him,  instead  of  that  stupid,  penniless  curate  ;  there 
would  have  been  some  sense  in  that.  But  you  al- 
ways would  have  your  own  way,  as  a  child,  and,  I 
suppose,  you  will  now.  I  am  sure,  I  have  not 
strength  to  battle  with  you  ;"  and  her  ladyship,  ex- 
hausted by  the  unusual  length  and  energy  of  her 
speech,  threw  herself  back,  pettishly,  into  her  chaise- 
loiigiie,  whilst  Ellen,  hurt  beyond  measure  at  the 
manner  in  which  her  mother  had  spoken  of  Edward, 
hastily  left  the  room,  to  hide  the  tears  she  could 
not  restrain. 

"  And  I  too,"  exclaimed  she,  passionately,  as  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  in  her  dark  and  solitary 
room,  and  hid  her  face  in  a  chair,  "  I  too  almost 
wish  I  had  never  seen  him.  From  the  first  hour 
that  I  knew  that  I  loved  him,  I  have  had  nothing 
but  suffering,  and  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  and  humi- 
liation— and,  after  all,  he  never  did,  he  never  can 
love  me,  as  I  love  him." 

At  this  thought,  her  tears  burst  forth  with  fresh 
violence,  and  it  was  long  before  she  could  regain 
sufficient  composure  to  obey  the  reiterated  sum- 
mons sent  by  her  mother,  through  Mademoiselle 
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Juliani,  to  return  to  the  drawing-roora.  The  gen- 
tlemen had  been  there  some  time,  when  she  made 
her  appearance  ;  and  Lord  Ethelwode's  frown,  as 
she  entered,  and  her  mother's  angry  looks  at  her 
swollen  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  nearly  upset  her  again. 

She  was  hastily  retiring  towards  one  of  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  windows,  when  Lord  Caldwell  in- 
terrupted her  with  a  petition  that  she  would  sing. 

*'  I  cannot  sing  to-night,"  she  answered,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Why  not,  Ellen?"  said  Lord  Ethelwode,  sternly; 
"  you  sing  every  night ;  what  is  this  caprice  about 
not  singing  now  ?" 

*'  Ellen,  I  desire  you  to  sing,"  said  her  mother, 
who,  for  once,  had  heard  what  was  going  on  ;  and, 
in  her  fit  of  displeasure  against  Ellen,  determined 
to  show  her  authority. 

Ellen  sat  down  to  the  piano-forte,  and,  making  a 
violent  effort  to  restrain  her  tears,  began  singing  in 
a  low,  faltering  voice.  She  got  through  the  song 
with  some  difficulty,  and  then  retired  to  her  seat,  in 
spite  of  Lord  Ethelwode's  frowns,  and  her  mother's 
audible  expressions  of  pettish  displeasure,  saying, 
that  Mademoiselle  Juliani  could  sing,  if  Lord  Cald- 
well wanted  any  more  music. 

Lord  Caldwell  was  particularly  anxious  to  hear 
more  ;  and  Mademoiselle  Juliani  took  Ellen's  place 
at  the  instrument,  and  bei^'an  sino-ino-  a  loud  bra- 
vura  from  the  last  new  opera.  This  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted ;  he  drew  back  into  the  corner 
where  Ellen  was  seated,  and  began  talking  to  her 
under  cover  of  the  music. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  for  having  asked  you  to 
sing?"  he  said,  in  his  lowest  and  gentlest  voice. 
"  I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  I  should  give  you 
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pain  by  doing  so,  or  I  would  rather  have  cut  my 
tongue  out." 

*'  You  gave  me  no  pain,"  said  Ellen,  touched  by 
his  kind  manner,  when  every  one  else  seemed  angry 
and  displeased  with  her.  "  I  am  not  well  to-night, 
or  I  would  have  sung  to  you  with  pleasure." 

*'  Then,  if  you  are  not  well,  why  do  you  tire  your- 
self by  sitting  up  here  ? — why  not  go  at  once  to  the 
rest  you  so  much  need  ?  I  will  engage  to  preA^ent 
— not  your  being  missed,  that  were  impossible,  but 
any  unpleasant  remark  being  made  upon  your 
absence." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  look  which  made 
Lord  Caldwell's  heart  smite  him  for  his  treachery. 
"  I  will  gladly  accept  your  offer,  for  I  really  am  not 
fit  for  any  society  but  my  own." 

"  If  you  think  that,  you  will  not  half  value  my 
self-sacrifice  in  renouncing  it,"  whispered  he,  gently 
pressing  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  as  she  rose 
and  wished  him  "  good  night."  She  made  no  an- 
swer ;  but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blush  which 
rose  to  her  forehead  as  she  glided  out  of  the  room. 

He  did  not  consider  himself  bound,  when  she  was 
gone,  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  made,  as  she  was 
never  likely  to  know  whether  he  had  done  so  or  not ; 
and  he  had  no  wish  to  destroy  Lady  Ethelwode's 
feeling  of  displeasure  against  her  daughter,  which 
he  had  taken  so  much  trouble  to  awaken.  He  had 
pressed  Ellen  to  go,  because  her  absence  left  him 
free  to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  Mademoi- 
selle Juliani,  whom  he  had  at  once  fixed  upon  as 
the  best  person  in  the  house  to  become  his  tool. 

He  now,  therefore,  took  his  place  by  the  instru- 
ment, to  her  surprise  and  almost  alarm.  She  was 
so  little  used  to  any  thing  but  neglect  from  the 
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usual  visitors  at  the  castle,  that  she  scarcely  knew 
in  what  manner  to  receive  this  extraordinary  civi- 
lity, nor  how  her  patroness  might  be  pleased  to  look 
upon  any  attention  bestowed  upon  her  soiiffre- 
douleur.  Lord  Caldwell  left  her  no  time  to  cogi- 
tate long  upon  the  subject.  He  asked  for  song 
after  song,  and  mingled  with  his  expressions  of  ad- 
miration (which,  indeed,  were  unfeigned,  the  Italian 
being  a  perfect  musician)  well-turned  compliments 
on  her  skill  in  forming  such  a  pupil  as  Ellen. 

The  poor  dame  de  compagiiie  was  bewildered — 
intoxicated  with  this  strange  incense  of  praise ;  and 
Lord  Caldwell,  satisfied  that  he  had  secured  her 
devotion  to  his  interests,  left  her  to  play  his  part 
with  the  other  personages  of  the  drama  he  meant 
to  enact.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  when  he  took 
his  departure  at  a  late  hour,  every  one  but  Lord 
Ethelwode  agreed  that  he  was  likely  to  form  a  most 
agreeable  addition  to  their  society ;  and  the  baron 
himself,  though  he  was  silent,  expressed  no  dissent 
from  the  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Oh !  how  this  spring  of  love  reserableth 
Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away !" 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Edward's  return  had  been  delayed  by  some  acci- 
dent which  had  happened  to  the  coach  by  w^hich  he 
was  to  travel.  Finding  it  was  not  fit  to  proceed, 
he  took  his  place  in  the  mail,  and  arrived  at  home 
just  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  sitting  down  to 
breakfast,  and  speculating  rather  uneasily  upon  the 
causes  which  could  have  delayed  one  so  proverbially 
punctual  in  all  his  arrangements. 

It  was  yet  too  early,  after  he  had  changed  his 
dress,  to  go  up  to  the  castle,  and  he  therefore  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  forced  by  his  kind  old  grand- 
mother into  Mr.  Allen's  easy-chair,  whilst  she  made 
him  some  fresh  tea,  and  bustled  about,  searching  for 
every  thing  which  could  tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
weary  traveller,  who  must,  she  thought,  be  quite 
exhausted  by  his  sleepless  night  in  the  mail-coach, 
an  exertion  which,  to  her,  who  for  thirty  years  had 
not  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  her  husband's 
parish,  seemed  scarcely  less  tremendous  than  a  jour- 
ney over  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

'^  Now  tell  me  all  about  what  has  been  going  on 
here  during  my  absence,"  said  Edward,  when  she 
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at  last  sat  down  by  the  fireside,  and  took  up  her 
knitting. 

Mrs.  Allen  knew  that  this  meant,  "  Tell  me  all 
about  Ellen ;"  and,  although  she  had  expected  it, 
she  was  sorry  he  had  entered  upon  the  subject. 
When  Edward  went  away,  he  had  begged  her  to 
watch  over  Ellen  as  she  would  over  her  own  child  ; 
and,  at  first,  her  task  had  been  easy,  for  Ellen  had 
gladly  come  to  pour  out  all  her  sorrows  in  the  ear 
of  one  who  listened  to  them  with  the  gentle  and 
soothing  sympathy  of  a  mother,  and  who  was  never 
weary  of  hearing  of  Edward.  But,  as  the  violence 
of  Ellen's  grief  subsided,  and  she  began  to  entertain 
other  thoughts,  she  had  gradually  withdrawn  her- 
self from  Mrs.  Allen's  society.  The  kind-hearted 
old  lady  was  grieved ;  but  she  comforted  herself 
with  the  thought  that  it  was  very  natural  that  so 
young  a  girl  should  not  long  find  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  an  old  woman  like  herself. 

This  consolation,  however,  did  not  suffice  her  long. 
There  were  not  wanting  good-natured  friends  to  tell 
her  of  Ellen's  success  at  the  ball,  of  Lord  Caldwell's 
evident  devotion  to  her,  and  her  apparent  satisfac- 
tion in  his  attendance.  Whatever  credit  she  might 
refuse  to  the  reports  of  her  gossiping  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Allen  could  not  but  feel  that  Lord  Caldwell's 
frequent  appearance  in  Ellen's  society,  when  walk- 
ing or  riding,  was  well  calculated  to  confirm  them  ; 
and,  with  eyes  sharpened  by  her  jealousy  for  Ed- 
ward, and  her  affection  for  Ellen  herself,  she  easily 
read  in  the  latter's  open  countenance,  when  she  spoke 
to  her  of  Lord  Caldwell,  her  consciousness  that  she 
had  received  his  attentions  with  more  pleasure  than 
became  her  as  Edward's  affianced  wife. 

All  this  rose  to  Mrs.  Allen's  mind  at  Edward's 
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question,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  embitter  the  first 
hour  of  his  return  home,  and,  perhaps,  sow  the  seeds 
of  dissension  between  him  and  iiis  betrothed,  by 
relating  all  that  had  grieved  her  of  late  in  Ellen's 
demeanour.  *'  Better  let  her  speak  for  herself," 
thought  she,  and  she  therefore  eluded  the  question 
as  much  as  she  could,  and  began  talking  of  parish 
matters,  the  poor  people,  the  schools — any  and  every 
thing,  except  Ellen. 

Edward  felt  the  omission,  but  some  inward  feel- 
ing restrained  him  from  asking  questions.  He, 
too,  thought  it  was  better  that  Ellen  should  speak 
for  herself,  better  that  no  one  should  come  between 
them ;  and  so  he  ate  his  breakfast  in  silence,  whilst 
Mrs.  Allen  went  through  long  explanations  of  cer- 
tain disturbances  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  some  of  the  old  women  there. 

"  Now  I  have  breakfasted,  I  must  begone,  my 
dear  mother,"  said  Edward,  at  length,  rising  from 
the  table,  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  ''  they  must 
have  done  breakfast  even  at  the  castle  by  this 
time ;  I  will  go  there  immediately." 

Mrs.  Allen  did  not  attempt  to  detain  him,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  on  his  way.  His  mother's 
silence  concerning  Ellen  made  him  feel  anxious 
and  troubled.  Some  of  his  old  misgivings,  min- 
gled with  new  and  undefined  fears,  rose  up  in  his 
mind,  and  damped  the  eager  joy  with  which  he  had 
anticipated  seeing  her  again.  He  walked  hastily 
on,  striving  to  drive  away,  by  rapid  motion,  the 
perplexing  and  gloomy  thoughts  that  assailed  him ; 
but  as  he  approached  the  castle,  his  emotion  grew 
so  powerful,  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  confront 
the  indifferent  gaze  of  the  servants  and  the  rest  of 
the  family ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  vralk  round 
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to  the  window  of  Ellen's  sitting-room,  which 
opened  upon  the  court;  and  if  she  were  there 
alone,  to  enter  that  way,  and  thus  avoid  passing 
through  the  public  apartments,  and  running  the 
risk  of  being  detained  by  either  Lord  or  Lady 
Ethelwode. 

Ellen  was,  as  he  had  anticipated,  in  her  room, 
and  alone.  She  was  sitting  listlessly  by  the  fire, 
thinking  how  long  and  anxiously  she  had  looked 
forward  to  that  morning,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  first  after  Edward's  return ;  and  how  different 
it  was  now  from  what  she  had  anticipated.  She 
was  so  intently  occupied  with  her  sad  musings, 
that  she  did  not  perceive  that  the  sunbeams  on  the 
floor  were  intercepted  by  a  man's  figure  darkening 
the  window ;  and  Edward  had  to  knock  several 
times  against  the  panes,  before  he  could  rouse  her 
from  her  reverie. 

The  first  glance,  as  she  started  and  turned 
round,  showed  her  who  it  was.  She  sprang  for- 
ward, uttering  a  cry  of  joy ;  and  in  a  moment,  the 
window  was  opened,  and  she  was  in  Edward's 
arms,  sobbing  for  very  excess  of  happiness.  All 
Edward's  misgivings  vanished  as  he  pressed  her  to 
his  heart,  and  gazed  on  that  face,  whose  beauty 
was  too  bright  and  pure  for  the  mind  within  to  be 
touched  even  with  the  common  taint  of  mortality. 
"  And  now,  dearest,"  said  he,  after  the  first  be- 
wildering joy  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  and 
they  were  seated  together  on  the  sofa,  in  sober 
certainty  of  bliss,  ''  now  tell  me  every  thing  that 
has  happened  to  you  since  I  went  away ;  all  that 
you  have  done  and  said,  and  thought  and  felt." 

Ellen  laughed  at  this  moderate  request ;  but  the 
next  moment,  she  blushed  as  she  remembered  that 
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there  were  some  things  she  would  have  been  sorry 
to  be  forced  to  tell,  and  she  sighed  as  she  an- 
swered : 

"Ah,  Edward,  I  am  afraid  I  have  little  to  say 
that  you  will  like  to  hear.  I  have  been  very  idle 
and  good-for-nothing  ever  since  you  went  away. 
I  was  too  unhappy  at  first  to  do  any  thing,  and 
afterwards — " 

"  Afterwards  !"  said  Edward,  smiling ;  ''  having 
got  into  so  comfortable  a  habit,  you  thought  it  a 
pity  to  give  it  up." 

"  Perhaps  that  was  it,"  said  Ellen,  laughing  in 
her  turn ;  "  at  all  events,  it  is  very  fortunate  for 
me  that  we  are  to  spend  our  lives  together,  for  I 
grow  foolish  and  helpless  when  you  are  away.  I 
cannot  sing  when  you  are  not  there  to  listen  to 
me ;  and  when  I  tried  to  read  the  books  you  re- 
commended, I  found  I  could  not  understand  them 
without  you  to  help  me.  Then,  when  I  went  to 
see  the  poor  people  as  you  wished,  I  felt  so  awk- 
ward without  you ;  I  felt  that  I  could  not  speak  to 
them,  and  comfort  them,  and  advise  them,  as  you 
do ;  and  I  saw  they  felt  it  too,  and  so  I  left  off 
going  :  in  short,  you  must  not  leave  me  again ;  in- 
deed, Edward,  you  must  not,  for  I  can  do  nothing 
as  I  ought  when  you  are  away." 

What  could  Edward  answer  to  such  words  as 
these?  How  could  he  blame  one  who  so  frankly 
blamed  herself,  and  whose  love  for  him  was  the 
cause  and  apology  for  every  thing?  The  subject 
was  at  once  dismissed,  and  Ellen,  in  her  turn, 
questioned  him  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
visit. 

He  had  been  paid  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made, 
by  seeing  poor  Mr.  Elridge  return  much  improved, 
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even  for  his  short  season  of  rest,  and  his  anxious 
wife  wearing  once  more  a  smile  npon  her  lips,  and 
Edward  had  been  the  means  of  being  further 
useful  to  them,  by  procuring  him  an  assistant,  in 
the  person  of  a  young  man  who  was  glad  to  take 
the  duty  for  some  months,  in  return  for  Mr. 
Elridge's  giving  him  a  title  to  orders.  Ellen  in- 
quired after  Reginald  Talbot,  but  this  was  a  less 
satisfactory  subject.  He  had  stayed  some  time 
with  Edward,  but  his  mind  had  remained  in  the 
same  disturbed  state,  with  changeful  fits  of  de- 
spondency and  proud  indignation :  this,  however, 
Edward  did  not  speak  of,  and  he  merely  men- 
tioned, that,  on  leaving  him,  he  had  started  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  he 
thought  more  practical  information  than  he  pos- 
sessed upon  the  state  of  the  country  would  be  use- 
ful to  him,  in  case  he  went  into  parliament.  He 
did  not  add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  thousand 
plans  of  active  employment,  by  which  Reginald 
hoped  to  conquer  mental  suffering,  and  triumph 
over  the  power  of  love. 

They  had  sat  there  long,  much  longer  than 
either  of  them  was  aware  of,  conversing  happily 
together,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  whom  Lady  Ethelwode  had 
sent,  to  tell  Miss  Percival  that  Lord  Caldwell  was 
in  the  drawing-room. 

''  Lord  Caldwell !"  exclaimed  Edward,  as  the 
man  shut  the  door.  "  How  does  he  happen  to  be 
a  visitor  here?  How  has  the  old  feud  between  him 
and  Lord  Ethelwode  been  made  up  ?" 

''  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Ellen. 
*'  Louisa  Conway  introduced  them  to  each  other 
at  the  county  ball,  at  Lord  Caldwell's  desire,   I 
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believe;  and  my  stepfather  was  furious  with  her 
for  doing  so,  and  was  as  violent  as  ever  against 
Lord  Caldwell  afterwards,  though  the  latter  did 
all  he  could  to  conciliate  him.  Then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, yesterday  morning,  it  was  formally  announced 
that  he  was  to  dine  here,  and  that  he  was  likely 
henceforth  to  be  a  frequent  guest  at  the  castle, 
and  we  were  desired  to  be  very  civil  to  him.  This 
is  all  I  know  of  the  matter ;  the  whole  business 
seems  to  me  an  incomprehensible  mystification." 

Annesley  could  not  help  her  to  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  When  he  remembered  Lord  Cald- 
well's undisguised  admiration  of  Ellen,  and  the 
unscrupulous  character  of  the  man,  he  could  not 
help  fearing  that  this  inexplicable  reconciliation 
had  some  reference  to  her.  There  were  such  slight 
grounds,  however,  for  this  conjecture,  that  he  care- 
fully refrained  from  mentioning  it  to  Ellen.  He 
now  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Are  you  going  already  ?"  said  Ellen,  half  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Yes,  I  think  a  three  hours'  visit  long  enough 
at  a  time  ;  I  do  not  want  to  wear  you  out  with  my 
society.  Besides,  you  must  obey  your  mother's 
summons,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  after  play- 
ing truant  so  long." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  to  dinner?" 

"  Certainly,  if  Lord  Ethelwode  asks  me,  which 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  of  doing,  as  I  am 
going  to  call  upon  him  now.  It  is  but  fair,  after 
being  the  whole  morning  in  his  house  clandestinely." 

Lord  Ethelwode  was  in  the  library  with  his  son 
when  Edward  entered.  Egbert  ran  to  meet  him 
with  joy  scarcely  less  than  Ellen's,  but  his  father's 
greeting  was  more  formal  and  embarrassed.     His 
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conscience  smote  him  as  he  saw  his  boy  j^linging  to 
Annesley,  and  the  brotherly  demeanour  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  recollection  how  treacherously  he  had 
dealt  with  him  in  his  absence. 

Edward  felt  that  his  manner  was  more  cold  and 
formal  than  it  had  been  since  the  first  days  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  he  could  not  help  connecting  the 
change  with  the  sudden  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Lord  Caldwell.  Both  felt  relieved  when  Esc- 
bert  interrupted  their  constrained  conversation  by 
begging  Edward  to  come  and  see  all  the  improve- 
ments he  had  made  in  his  garden,  the  new  pony  his 
father  had  bought  for  him,  and  the  bridge  he  had 
been  trying  to  build. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  of  course,"  said  Lord 
Ethel wode,  as  Edward  was  leaving  the  room.  He 
had  been  debating  in  his  own  mind  for  several 
minutes  previously,  whether  he  would  give  the  in- 
vitation or  not ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to 
break  off  with  Mr.  Annesley  so  abruptly,  and  he 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  which  would 
annoy  Lord  Caldwell.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  Edward  took  his  leave. 

"  And  I  have  bound  myself  down,"  thought  Lord 
Ethelwode,  when  he  was  once  more  alone,  "  to  ruin 
the  prospects  of  that  noble  fellow,  and  drive  my 
son's  friend  from  my  house,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  that  low-born  scoundrel.  I,  I,  Baron  of  Ethel- 
wode, dare  not  ask  without  hesitation  the  man  I 
like  to  my  own  table,  and  am  forced  to  receive  the 
man  I  hate  !  By  heavens  !  it  shall  not  be  ;  I  will 
break  through  this  degrading  compact,  and  spurn 
the  insolent  villain  from  my  house.  Better  a  thou- 
sand times  give  up  to  him  the  estate  of  my  fore- 
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fathers,  and  send  my  own  after  it,  than  submit  to 
this  degradation." 

But  it  is  easier,  when  once  a  man  has  become 
the  servant  of  dishonest  purposes,  to  make  bold  and 
indignant  resolves  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  than  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  Before  Lord  Ethelwode 
had  time  to  act  upon  the  honest  impulse  of  the 
moment,  other  influences  were  at  work  to  counter- 
act it.  His  low-minded  ambition  clung  to  the 
prize  the  tempter  had  held  out,  and  the  specious 
reasoning  with  which  he  had  deceived  himself  once, 
returned  now  with  the  additional  force  of  previous 
conquest,  and  made  justice  and  honesty  kick  the 
beam  in  the  wavering  balance  of  his  mind. 

The  wretched  slave  of  his  ruling  passion  gave  up 
with  a  sharp  and  bitter  pang  this  momentary  re- 
sistance, and  in  deD:radinof  weakness  bowed  once 
more  his  neck  to  the  yoke.  He  had  yet  to  learn 
that  this  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  bondage  to  which  he  had  submitted  himself. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  how  much  worse  than  disap- 
pointed ambition — than  humiliation  in  the  sight  of 
men — yea,  even  than  poverty  and  scorn,  is  the 
agony  of  the  proud  spirit  secretly  and  helplessly 
struggling  against  the  conscious  degradation  of  the 
chains  which  one  evil  action  has  coiled  around  it. 

Edward  soon  perceived  that  Lord  Caldwell's 
presence  at  the  castle  was  not  the  only  disagreeable 
novelty  he  was  to  find  there.  Lady  Ethelwode,  with 
whom  he  had  always  been  a  great  favourite,  now 
treated  him  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  often  mixed 
w^ith  as  much  displeasure  as  her  indolence  would 
allow  her  to  exhibit.  Whenever  she  talked  to  any 
one  in  his  hearing,  she  gave  out  various  obscure 
innuendoes  on  the  folly  of  poor  men  marrying,  and 
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the  presumption  of  people  who  looked  above  their 
station,  with  other  palpable  signs  of  petty  pique, 
which  Edward  could  be  at  no  loss  to  understand, 
and  which,  though  he  despised  them,  pained  him  as 
coming  from  Ellen's  mother. 

He  observed,  too,  that  it  was  always  after  a 
morning'  visit  from  Lord  Caldwell,  or  an  eveninof 
spent  in  his  society,  that  these  fits  of  displeasure 
came  on ;  and,  although  he  strove  to  drive  them 
away,  unpleasant  suspicions  of  Lord  Caldwell's 
dealings  arose  in  his  mind. 

Lord  Ethelwode  showed  no  displeasure,  but  his 
manner  had  resumed  the  cold  stateliness  of  their 
first  acquaintance,  mingled,  however,  with  some- 
thing of  embarrassment.  At  times  he  would  relax 
into  something  of  his  former  cordiality ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  Edward  began  to  think  that  his  late 
reserve  had  been  accidental,  and  that  all  was  re- 
stored to  -its  old  footing  between  them,  some 
sudden  feeling  would  cloud  Lord  Ethelwode's 
countenance,  and  freeze  him  into  more  icy  stateli- 
ness than  before.  He  still  asked  him  to  dinner 
occasionally,  but  Edward  felt  he  was  no  longer 
considered  a  member  of  the  family,  as  he  had  been 
before  his  absence. 

There  were  other  and  more  decided  symptoms  of 
altered  feeling.  For  some  time  after  his  return, 
Edward  had,  as  before,  given  up  some  hours  every 
morning  to  reading  with  Egbert.  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  latter  made  his  appearance  with  a  look 
very  unlike  that  with  which  he  used  to  meet  his 
friend,  and  without  his  usual  load  of  books  under 
his  arm. 

"  Well,  Egbert,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Ed- 
ward, as  the  boy  came  in.     "  Are  you  looking  so 
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unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  beginning  your  studies, 
or  have  you  dropped  your  books  in  the  brook  by 
the  way?  Or,"  added  he,  as  a  sudden  fear  came 
over  him,  " is  any  thing  the  matter  with  Ellen?" 

"  No,  nothing  is  the  matter  with  Ellen."  Ed- 
ward drew  a  deep  breath.  "  But — but  I  am  very 
unhappy,"  said  the  boy,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  Papa  says  I  must  not  come  any  more  to  read 
with  you." 

"  Did  you  ask  him  why  ?"  said  Edward,  with  a 
painful  feeling. 

"  Yes  :  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  like  it ;  that 
he  was  putting  himself  under  an  obligation  to  you, 
and  that  he  meant  to  send  me  to  a  private  tutor's. 
I  won't  stay  there,  though,  that's  one  thing,  for  I 
never  will  learn  from  anybody  but  you,  and  I  will 
soon  oblige  them  to  take  me  away,  and  bring  me 
home  again." 

However  flattered  Annesley  might  be  with  these 
expressions,  as  regarded  himself,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  convince  Egbert  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  see  him  prove  his  affection  for  his  friend  by  fly- 
ing in  the  face  of  his  father.  He  had  some  trouble 
in  persuading  him,  that  he  need  not  necessarily 
hate  the  man  who  might  be  chosen  as  his  tutor, 
and  that  it  depended  on  himself  whether  he  learnt 
well  with  him  or  not.  He  succeeded  at  last  in 
inducing  him  to  promise  acquiescence  to  his  father's 
wishes,  but  he  could  not,  and  perhaps  scarcely 
wished  that  he  could,  diminish  the  boy's  grief  at 
parting  with  his  old  and  trusted  friend.  He  was 
himself  much  grieved,  as  there  seemed  in  this 
resolution  of  Lord  Ethelwode's  more  than  met  the 
ear,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  ask  an  explanation 
from  his  lordship. 
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He  found  Lord  Ethelwode  at  home  and  alone 
in  his  library,  intently  occupied  in  examining  a 
plan  of  the  Ethelwode  estate,  as  it  had  been  before 
it  was  dismembered.  As  Edward  entered,  he  has- 
tily thrust  it  away,  and  the  blood  mounted  visibly 
to  his  forehead,  as  he  received  him  with  even  more 
than  his  late  coldness  of  manner. 

Edward  entered  at  once  into  the  subject  of  his 
visit,  and  requested  to  know  whether  it  was  from 
any  deficiency  on  his  part,  that  he  had  determined 
to  withdraw  Eo^bert  from  his  care. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  Lord  Ethel wode's  reply,  as 
he  turned  away,  with  evident  embarrassment,  from 
Edward's  inquiring*  look.  "  No  one  could,  I  be- 
lieve, have  done  so  much  for  my  son,  and  I "  am 
most  grateful  for  the  disinterested  care  you  have 
shown  him.  At  the  same  time,"  he  added,  haugh- 
tily, "  I  think  myself  b©und  to  show  that  my  dis- 
interestedness is  not  less  than  your  own.  I  do  not 
choose  it  to  be  said,  that  my  son  is  educated  for 
nothing,  like  a  pauper's  child  at  a  charity-school  ; 
and  as  you  have  repeatedly  refused  any  remunera-^ 
tion  for  your  services,  I  must  decline  putting  my- 
self under  any  further  obligation  to  you.  It  is 
time,  besides,  that  Egbert  should  leave  home, 
where  his  mother  and  sister's  foolish  indulgence, 
and  I  confess  also  my  own  weak  partiality,  are 
ruining  him  as  fast  as  possible.  I  have  therefore 
decided  upon  sending  him  without  delay  to  the  cler- 
gyman who  has  the  charge  of  Lord  Edwyn's  and 
Lord  Littledale's  sons,  where  he  will  find  other 
boys  of  his  own  age  and  rank,  and  where  the  evil 
effects  of  his  home  education  will,  I  hope,  be 
counteracted." 

There  was  no  reply  to  be  made  to  this  explana- 
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tion.  Annesley  felt  that  Lord  Ethel wode  had  a 
perfect  right  to  dispose  as  he  pleased  of  his  son, 
and  could  only  be  sorry  that  he  should  think  he 
incurred  any  obligation  by  accepting  the  willing 
services  of  one  who  was  so  soon  to  be  connected 
with  him  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  But  this 
part  of  the  subject  was  instantly  waived  by  Lord 
Ethelwode,  and  Edward  was  forced  to  depart, 
without  having  obtained  any  further  elucidation  of 
this  abrupt  change  in  his  intentions. 

He  next  questioned  Ellen ;  but  although  she 
had  perceived  the  change,  and  was  both  hurt  and 
indignant  at  it,  she  w^as  equally  in  the  dark  as  to 
its  cause.  She  had  once  felt  inclined  to  attribute 
it  to  Lord  Caldwell's  sudden  and  unaccountable 
influence  over  both  Lord  and  Lady  Ethelwode,  but 
he  always  spoke  so  highly  of  Mr.  Annesley  before 
her,  and  his  manner  towards  him  was  so  courteous 
and  friendly,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  have 
more  than  vague  suspicions  of  him,  so  vague  that 
Edward  thought  it  better  not  to  dwell  upon  them 
at  all. 

"It  is  no  use  troubling  and  poisoning  our  minds 
with  distrust  and  suspicion,"  he  said,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject ;  "  this 
change  may  throw  some  difficulties  and  vexations 
in  our  path,  which  we  had  not  expected,  but  so 
long  as  we  are  true  to  each  other,  dear  Ellen, 
nothing  can  permanently  affect  our  happiness. 
Whilst  you  remain  unchanged,  I  can  easily  bear 
every  thing  else." 

Ellen's  ansv/ering  look  gave  the  assurance  better 
than  words  could  have  done,  that  her  affection  was 
unchanged — unchano*eable :  and  for  the  time  she 
felt,  as  strongly  as  Edward  did,  that  their  love  was 
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a  tower  of  strength,  against  which  the  malice  and 
ill-will  of  others  could  never  prevail.  It  was  not 
always,  however,  that  she  could  maintain  this  lofty 
confidence ;  and  when  Edward  was  not  with  her, 
and  that  was  now  frequently  the  case,  some  of  her 
old  faithless  forebodings  would  come  over  her. 

Edward  was  not  a  proud  man,  but  he  felt  it  due, 
both  to  himself  and  his  profession,  not  to  continue 
a  frequent  visitor  in  a  house  where  his  presence 
was  so  evidently  unwelcome  to  both  master  and 
mistress.  He  and  Ellen,  therefore,  only  met  now 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  Lord  Ethelwode  asked 
him  to  dinner,  or  when  he  could  snatch  an  hour  or 
two  from  the  engrossing  duties  of  his  vocation,  as 
curate  of  a  large  parish,  to  take  a  walk  with  her. 
At  those  times,  Ellen  forgot  every  thing  else  in 
the  happiness  of  his  presence ;  her  own  individuality 
seemed  absorbed  in  his  ;  and  his  hope,  his  strength, 
his  calm  cheerfulness,  became  hers  for  the  time 
being ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  left  her,  she  seemed 
to  sink  down  again,  as  the  creeper  sinks  to  the 
ground  when  the  stem  it  clung  to  is  taken  away. 
She  would  then  feel  both  harassed  and  mortified  at 
Lady  Ethelwode's  now  perpetual  lamentations  over 
her  perversity  in  throwing  herself  away  upon  an 
obscure  country  curate.  She  had  neither  strength 
of  mind  nor  patience  to  bear  with  equanimity  the 
little  daily,  hourly  annoyances  which  seemed  now, 
without  any  reason,  to  result  from  her  engagement. 

It  was  impossible  to  accuse  Lord  Caldwell  of 
instigating  them,  for,  whenever  he  was  present,  and 
he  was  now  almost  a  daily  visitor  at  the  castle,  he 
seemed  only  anxious  to  shield  her  from  them,  and, 
more  than  once,  Ellen  had  felt  grateful  to  him  for 
his  unobtrusive  kindness,  and  the  tact  with  which 
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he  drew  away  her  mother's  attention  from  her  when 
she  was  in  low  spirits  and  heart-sick,  or  diverted 
her  from  the  favourite  topic  of  her  daughter's  ob- 
stinacy and  folly. 

But  worse,  far  worse  than  all  that  others  could 
inflict,  were  the  inward  doubts  and  fears  which 
sometimes  assailed  her  —  doubts  of  the  fulness  of 
Edward's  love,  self-tormenting  fears  and  suspicions, 
recollections  of  his  opposition  to  her  wishes,  of  his 
unbending  firmness,  of  a  thousand  little  things  in 
his  manner  and  demeanour,  which  her  morbid  feel- 
ings magnified  and  distorted.  It  was  strange  that 
this  state  of  feeling  always  recurred  after  any  time 
spent  in  Lord  Caldwell's  society,  even  though  Ed- 
ward's name  had  not  been  mentioned  between  them, 
or  her  engagement  even  alluded  to ;  and  it  would 
often  last  till  Edward  came  again,  and  the  first 
tones  of  his  frank,  manly  voice,  which  seemed  the 
voice  of  truth  itself,  drove  away  for  a  time  all 
doubts  and  fears  from  her  mind. 

Lord  Caldwell  watched  with  secret  rage  this  ef- 
fect of  her  lover's  presence :  it  was  the  rock  on 
which  his  most  skilful  machinations  invariably  split ; 
and  he  felt  that,  so  long  as  she  remained  within  its 
influence,  all  his  arts,  though  they  might  succeed 
in  making  her  miserable  for  a  time,  must  ultimately 
end  in  failure.  He  detemiined,  therefore,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  remove  her  beyond  the  circle  of  that 
powerful  spell,  and  he  proceeded  to  accomplish 
this  design  with  the  same  unprincipled  and  dogged 
determination  with  which  he  had  carried  on  the 
other  parts  of  his  plan. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*'  If  Cassio  do  remain. 
He  hath  a  dailj'  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly." 

Othello. 

Lord  Caldwell's  plans  for  separating  the  lovers 
were  greatly  favoured  by  Egbert's  departure  to 
his  new  tutor's.  So  long  as  the  boy  was  at  the 
castle,  he  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  Ellen's 
frequent  intercourse  with  Edward.  If,  as  often 
happened,  he  was  detained  from  her  by  his  profes- 
sional duty,  or  Ellen  was  prevented  walking  with 
him  by  some  manoeuvre  of  Lord  Caldwell's,  Egbert 
was  always  ready  to  carry  to  the  parsonage  the 
closely-crossed  note  in  which  Ellen  poured  out  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  she  was  prevented  from  utter- 
ino-  otherwise,  and  no  allurement  however  strong, 
no  temptation  however  powerful,  could  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  trust.  Even  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  object  of  his  highest  ambition,  in  driving- 
Lord  Caldwell's  pony  phaeton,  failed  to  make  him 
forget  Ellen's  bidding,  and  Lord  Caldwell  chafed 
in  secret  indignation  at  being  foiled  in  all  his  at- 
tempts by  a  schoolboy. 

The  Christmas  holidays,  however,  were  now  over, 
and,  after  many  delays  caused  by  Lord  Ethelwode's 
reluctance  to  part  with  his  son,  a  day  was  at  length 
fixed  for  his  leaving  home.     Everybody  in  the  cas- 
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tie,  except  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  who  was  the  chosen 
victim  of  all  Egbert's  practical  jokes,  and  who  de- 
tested him  accordingly,  was  grieved  at  the  departure 
of  the  high-spirited,  generous  boy,  whose  mirth  so 
often  gladdened  the  gloomy  family  circle.  Lord 
Ethelwode  forgot  his  usual  sternness  as  he  fervently 
blessed  his  darling  son,  and,  when  Egbert  was  gone, 
a  sense  of  desolation  fell  upon  him  such  as  he  had 
never  experienced  before,  and  the  proud  man  wept 
like  a  child,  as  he  sat  in  his  solitary  library,  and 
felt  that  he  was  alone. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Ellen's  heart  yearned 
towards  her  stepfather.  Their  love  for  Egbert  was 
a  bond  between  them,  and  she  would  have  felt  re- 
lieved in  mingling  her  tears  with  his.  But  the  grief 
of  such  a  nature  as  Lord  Ethelwode's  could  be  wit- 
nessed and  shared  by  none ;  and  each  sorrowed  apart 
for  the  absent  son  and  brother.  Lady  Ethelwode's 
grief  was  as  much  less  than  theirs  as  her  feelings 
were  in  all  cases  weaker.  When  once  assured  that 
Egbert  was  not  to  be  a  fag,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
necessary  part  of  a  schoolboy's  education  to  be 
roasted  alive,  or  to  be  fed  upon  tallow-candles  and 
shoe-blacking,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  comforted ; 
and,  as  Egbert  had  never  bestowed  much  of  his 
society  on  his  indolent,  sickly  mother,  she  missed 
him  much  less  than  his  father  or  sister,  or  even  than 
the  family  at  the  parsonage. 

By  Edward  his  loss  was  felt  in  a  two-fold  sense. 
There  was  no  one  now,  when  he  was  unable  to  go  up 
to  the  castle,  or  when  he  was  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  Lord  Ethelwode's  forbidding  manner,  to  give 
him  tidings  of  Ellen,  or  bring  one  of  those  precious 
notes,  whose  overflowing  affection  was  like  balm  to 
his  mind,  harassed  by  the  almost  incessant  duty 
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entailed  upon  him  by  an  unusually  sickly  season, 
and  the  scenes  of  want  and  misery  he  was  daily 
called  upon  to  witness  without  having  the  power 
adequately  to  relieve.  Ellen  did  not  like  to  trust 
any  other  messenger,  for,  once  or  twice,  when  she 
had  done  so,  the  notes  had  never  reached  Edward, 
and  all  his  endeavours  had  been  fruitless  to  discover 
the  cause  of  their  mysterious  disappearance.  The 
intercourse  of  the  lovers  was  now,  therefore^  re- 
stricted to  those  rare  meetings,  when  the  one  could 
escape  from  his  engrossing  duties,  and  the  other 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  some  strange  fatality 
seemed  perpetually  throwing  in  her  way. 

One  morning,  about  a  month  after  Egbert's  de- 
parture. Lord  Ethelwode  was  riding  alone  along 
the  hill-side  above  the  village,  when  he  was  joined 
by  Lord  Caldwell.  Ever  since  their  memorable 
interview  in  the  castle  library,  he  had  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  being  tete-a-tete  with  his  ancient 
enemy,  and  the  latter  had  shown  little  desire  to 
force  himself  into  his  society  when  Ellen  was  not 
with  him.  This  morning,  however,  in  spite  of 
Lord  Ethelwode's  repulsive  manner,  which  said  as 
plainly  as  a  manner  could  do  that  his  presence  was 
unwelcome,  Lord  Caldwell  was  not  to  be  shaken  off. 
He  was  resolutely  blind  and  deaf  to  all  Lord  Ethel- 
wode's hints,  and  went  on  talking  with  perfect  un- 
concern of  the  weather,  the  next  harvest,  the  sick- 
ness in  the  village,  nowise  dismayed  by  Lord  Ethel- 
wode's freezing  silence.  The  latter  was  meditating 
a  desperate  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  his  pertina- 
cious companion,  by  wheeling  short  round  and  gal- 
loping home,  when,  as  they  turned  an  angle  of  the 
plantations,  they  came  in  sight  of  Annesley  and 
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Ellen,  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  walking 
slowly  towards  the  sea-shore. 

For  the  first  time.  Lord  Ethelwode  turned  to- 
wards his  companion,  and,  with  a  saturnine  smile, 
observed,  as  he  pointed  to  the  lovers — 

''  Your  suit  does  not  seem  to  prosper  quite  so 
speedily  as  you  expected,  my  lord." 

"  No,"  replied  Lord  Caldwell,  laughing ;  *'  I  am 
afraid  the  goodly  acres  of  Ethelwode  Abbey  will 
remain  in  my  possession,  after  all ;  in  which  case, 
we  must  mutually  comfort  each  other  for  our  dis- 
appointment." 

Lord  Ethelwode  bit  his  lip  so  tightly  that  the 
blood  started  from  the  wound.  He  raised  his  whip 
to  chastise  the  insolent  scoffer,  but  a  moment's 
thought  restrained  him,  and  he  bestowed  the  lash 
on  his  unoffending  horse  with  such  force  that  the 
high-spirited  animal  reared  and  plunged,  and,  for 
several  minutes,  the  baron  was  fully  occupied  in 
quieting  him  again. 

'*  This  is  the  very  subject  on  which  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  in  his  usual 
calm  voice,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  Lord  Ethelwode 
was  again  able  to  attend  to  him.  ''  Unless  we  take 
some  better  measures  than  we  have  hitherto  done, 
neither  of  us  will  attain  his  object." 

"  That  is  your  look-out  and  not  mine,"  said  Lord 
Ethelwode,  irritably.  "  I  have  done  my  part — 
yours  is  to  win  the  lady,  and  I  cannot  congratulate 
you  on  your  success." 

"  She  would  not  be  worth  winnino-  if  she  could 
be  won  so  lightly.  But  I  confess  our  chances  of 
success  are  very  uncertain,  and  are  likely  to  become 
more  so,  if  Miss  Percival  remains  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  romantic  swain,  yonder." 
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"  That  is  unfortunate,"  said  his  companion,  with 
a  sneer,  "as  we  do  not  live  in  the  times  when  a 
damosel  might  be  carried  off  from  home  and  lover, 
and  wooed  and  won  at  leisure  in  the  castle  of  her 
ravisher,  having  no  means  of  escape  or  refusal* 
Nor,  I  am  afraid,  could  we,  with  impunity,  even 
shut  her  up  in  the  keep  at  Ethelwode,  and  exclude 
her  from  all  communication  with  every  one  but  you. 
So  that  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  win  her,  except 
by  fair  rivalry ;  in  which,  for  a  man  of  your  lord- 
ship's rank,  fortune,  and  talent,  you  seem  singu- 
larly unprosperous.  Either  you  must  be  very  un- 
skilful, or  Ellen  must  be  very  blind." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  wished  to  say.  She 
is  blind — blind  from  her  ignorance  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  real  value  of  the  advantages  she  is  sacri- 
ficing— and  I  conceive  that  to  cure  this  blindness 
will  be  the  best  means  of  promoting  our  object." 

Nothing  irritated  Lord  Ethelwode  so  much  as 
Lord  Caldwell's  thus  alluding  to  a  community  of 
interest  between  them,  and  it  was  with  more  aspe- 
rity than  before  that  he  asked  how  his  lordship 
proposed  to  enlighten  Miss  Percival's  mind. 

"  Take  her  to  town,  my  lord — a  season  in  Lon- 
don is  the  best  of  all  cures  for  the  blindness  of 
ignorance  and  the  fever-fit  of  romance,  which  is  a 
necessary  disease  every  body  must  undergo  once  in 
their  lives,  like  the  hooping-cough  or  meazles,  and 
which  skilful  treatment  will  soon  conquer." 

Lord  Ethelwode,  who,  cold  and  stern  as  he  was, 
knew  something  more  of  the  nature  of  love  than 
Lord  Caldwell,  was  by  no  means  so  sanguine  as  to 
the  effect  of  greater  worldly  knowledge  on  Ellen's 
feelings.  He  was,  moreover,  chafed  by  the  cool 
manner  in  which  Lord  Caldwell  took  upon  himself 
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to  dictate  to  him  a  course  of  action ;  and  he  an- 
swered coldly,  that,  even  were  he  disposed  to  adopt 
Lord  Caldwell's  suggestion,  the  London  season 
would  not  begin  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  that, 
before  then,  Mr.  Annesley  would  probably  obtain 
a  living,  and  the  obnoxious  marriage  be  accom- 
plished. 

''  Not  if  you  wish  to  prevent  it.  Parliament 
m,eets  in  a  few  days.  If  you  take  Lady  Ethelwode 
and  Miss  Percival  up  to  town  with  you,  Mr.  An- 
nesley cannot  follow  her,  as  his  duty  detains  him 
here,  and  Miss  Percival  will  thus  be  at  once  re- 
moved from  his  influence.  The  rest  will  be  easily 
managed ;  I  shall  obtain  my  bride,  and  you  the 
possession  of  your  family  estates." 

Again  the  struggle  was  renewed  in  Lord  Ethel- 
wode's  mind.  His  whole  soul  revolted  from  the 
degradation  of  the  fact,  which  all  his  pride  could 
not  conceal  from  him,  that  Lord  Caldwell  was 
bribing  him  to  accomplish  his  dishonourable  pur- 
poses. He  could  have  felled  to  the  earth  the  inso- 
lent, low-born  tempter  who  dared  tamper  with  him 
thus,  and  yet  he  had  not  strength  to  cast  from  him 
the  temptation.  Ever  as  he  determined  indig- 
nantly to  refuse  to  take  one  step  farther  in  the 
crooked  path  he  had  entered,  the  thought  that  the 
object  of  his  long-cherished  ambition  lay  within  his 
grasp  arose  in  his  mind,  and  drove  away  the  better 
thoughts  which,  for  a  moment,  had  gained  the 
mastery. 

Lord  Caldwell  easily  discerned  the  conflict  which 
was  going  on  within  him,  and  at  once  seized  the 
advantage  it  offered  him.  He  worked  so  skilfully 
on  the  ruling  passion,  administered  so  subtilly  tlie 
sophistry  which  makes  evil  itself  appear  as  an  angel 
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of  light,  that  Lord  Ethel wode  once  more  yielded, 
and,  before  they  reached  the  castle,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  follow  Lord  Caldwell's  ad- 
vice, and  that  Lady  Ethelwode  and  Miss  Percival 
should  be  apprised,  without  delay,  of  his  intention 
of  taking  them  to  town  with  him  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament. 

Lord  Caldwell  engaged  to  reconcile  Lady  Ethel- 
wode to  this  sudden  and  extraordinary  exertion ; 
but  this  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence  in  Lord 
Ethelwode's  opinion.  He  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  consider  his  weak,  silly  wife  as  a  mere 
appendage  of  his  wealth,  to  trouble  himself  whether 
his  will  was  agreeable  to  her  or  not. 

To  his  associate,  however,  it  was  of  consequence 
to  conciliate  Ellen's  mother,  and  he  performed  his 
task  with  so  much  skill  and  success,  that,  in  a 
short  time.  Lady  Ethelwode  was  persuaded  that 
she  had  been  rather  ill-used  in  being  buried  so 
long  in  her  husband's  gloomy  castle ;  that  it  was 
of  vital  importance  to  her,  in  her  delicate  state  of 
health,  to  be  within  reach  of  the  best  medical 
advice  ;  and  of  infinite  consequence  to  Ellen  that 
she  should  be  prepared,  by  a  season  in  London, 
for  the  important  duties  she  would  take  upon  her- 
self as  a  curate's  wife  ;  if,  after  all,  she  did  marry 
a  curate ;  a  doubt  which  Lord  Caldwell  had  taken 
care  to  instill  into  Lady  Ethel wode's  mind,  and  to 
strengthen  by  exciting  in  her  as  much  ambition 
and  maternal  vanity  as  her  nature  was  capable  of 
feeling. 

Ellen  was  thunderstruck  when  she  heard  of  this 
arrangement.  She  saw  at  once  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences to  herself  and  to  Edward, — total  separation 
from  each  other, — the  indefinite   delay  of  their 
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marriage,  and  the  train  of  other  evils  which  would 
ensue  from  these. 

Edward  felt  the  blow  as  keenly  as  she  did.  Even 
his  fortitude  was  not  proof  against  the  prospect  of 
six  months'  separation,  in  addition  to  the  already 
sufficiently  wearying  suspense  and  anxiety  of  a 
long  engagement.  In  the  early  part  of  that  en- 
gagement, when  many  hours  of  each  day  were 
spent  in  each  other's  society,  and  Annesley  was 
looked  upon  as  much  as  a  member  of  the  family 
at  the  castle  as  if  he  had  been  already  Ellen's 
husband,  they  had  felt  the  delay  which  Lady 
Ethelwode's  condition  imposed,  to  be  but  a  slight 
drawback  to  their  happiness.  But  now  that  the 
aspect  of  things  was  so  wholly  changed,  that 
Edward  was  estranged  from  the  castle  by  the  re- 
pulsive coldness  with  which  he  was  met  there,  and 
that  there  was  an  evident  desire  shewn  to  create 
obstacles  to  their  union,  both  felt  that  each  day's 
delay  threw  back  into  greater  uncertainty  the 
prospect  of  its  accomplishment. 

After  an  anxious  and  sorrowful  consultation  on 
the  subject,  into  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were 
admitted,  Edward  determined  upon  addressing  him- 
self once  more  to  Lady  Ethelwode,  and  to  urge 
her  to  consent  to  their  immediate  union,  without 
insisting  farther  on  the  condition  of  his  obtaining 
a  living,  which,  however  desirable  in  a  professional 
point  of  view,  was  by  no  means  necessaiy  to  ena- 
ble him  to  support  his  wife  in  her  proper  station 
of  life. 

It  w^as  some  days  before  Edward  could  obtain 
the  desired  interview.  Lady  Ethelwode  foresaw 
the  nature  of  his  errand,  and,  aware  that  she 
had  no  good  reasons  to  oppose  to  his  arguments, 
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and  that  he  was  not  a  man  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  subterfuge  or  evasion,  she  found  means  to  be 
always  either  engaged,  or  too  ill  to  see  him  when 
he  came. 

One  day,  however,  Edward  followed  the  servant 
so  closely  into  the  forbidden  boudoir,  that  he  was 
in  the  room,  and  beside  her  cliaise'lo7igue,  before  she 
could  frame  an  excuse  to  avoid  his  visit.  There 
was  no  escape  now,  and  her  ladyship  was  obliged 
to  resign  herself  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  could 
to  'hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

In  a  few  words  he  explained  to  her,  as  he  had 
done  several  times  before,  that  the  fortune  left 
him  by  his  relation  had  made  him  independent  of 
his  profession ;  that,  although  not  large,  it  was 
sufficient  to  maintain  Ellen  in  comfort  and  re- 
spectability ;  and,  finally,  he  besought  her  not  to 
delay  their  marriage  any  longer  by  an  unimportant 
condition, — and,  thereby,  expose  them  both  to  the 
niisery  of  a  long  separation. 

Lady  Ethelwode  fidgeted  in  her  chair  whilst  he 
was  speaking.  There  was  something  in  his  straight- 
forward, earnest  manner,  which  she  felt  to  be  very 
uncomfortable.  She  had  intended  to  treat  him 
with  cool  contempt,  to  make  him  feel  his  pre- 
sumption ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  she  could  not 
do  either ;  and  she  felt,  to  her  infinite  discompo- 
sure, that  she  must  give  him  an  answer, — and, 
what  was  more,  a  straightforward  and  a  courteous 
one.  She  looked  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the 
left,  but  nobody  was  at  hand  to  help  her,  not  even 
Mademoiselle  Juliani  to  echo  her  asseverations; 
and  there  was  Mr.  Annesley,  sitting  immoveably 
opposite  to  her,  awaiting  her  reply  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face.  It  was  very  embarrassing — very 
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annoying.  With  the  usual  anxiety  of  a  weak 
mind  to  procrastinate  a  decision,  her  whole  idea 
was  to  o^in  time;  and  to  this  she  bent  all  her 
efforts. 

''  What  you  say  is  all  very  reasonable,  very  just, 
I  dare  say,  Mr.  Annesley, — but,  of  course,  I  must 
have  time — time  to  consider,  you  know.  In  a 
matter  so  seriously  affecting  Ellen's  happiness, 
you  would  not,  I  am  sure,  think  of  hurrying  me 
into  a  rash  decision." 

^'  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  hurry  you  ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that  there  should  be  much  occa- 
sion to  consider  a  matter  which  was  settled  six 
months  ago." 

''Not  settled,  Mr.  Annesley,  not  quite  settled. 
I  only  gave  my  consent  conditionally,  you  know." 

Mr.  Annesley,  with  infinite  patience,  went  over 
again  all  his  former  arguments,  to  prove  that  the 
condition  was  useless. 

''  Yes, — very  true,  very  possible.  I  dare  say, — 
indeed,  I  do  not  doubt — that  your  income  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  my  daughter  respectably.  But 
Ellen,  of  course,  has  a  right  to  look  beyond 
respectability ;  and  I,  as  a  mother,  have  naturally 
some  ambition  for  her.  Ellen  was  verv  vounof 
when  she  engaged  herself;  circumstances  have 
changed  since  then, — might  change  so  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  retract  my  consent." 

*'  I  cannot  imagine  any  change  of  circumstances 
which  could  create  such  a  necessity,  unless  you 
should  discover  anything  in  me,  proving  me  un- 
worthy of  being  trusted  with  your  daughter's 
happiness." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  mean  that,  of  course.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  you,  and  your  family.   But 
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I  must  have  time, — I  cannot  be  hurried, — I  really 
must  have  time  to  consider." 

"  But  when  may  I  hope  for  a  decisive  answer ; 
to-morrow?" 

'*  Oh,  no !  next  day — or  next  week,  perhaps, 
certainly  some  time  before  I  go  to  town, — I  must 
have  time, — it  makes  me  ill  to  be  hurried.  Indeed, 
this  conversation  has  already  flurried  me  a  good 
deal.  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  ring  the  bell,  Mr. 
Annesley ;  I  cannot  conceive  why  Mademoiselle 
Juliani  has  left  me  so  long, — I  am  really  not 
strong  enough  to  go  through  such  scenes, — and  to 
be  so  hurried." 

There  Avas  no  more  to  be  obtained  from  her 
ladyship  this  day;  she  Bad  retrenched  herself 
within  the  stronghold  of  ill-health,  and  she  was 
not  to  be  driven  from  it.  Edward  was  obliged  to 
take  his  leave,  and  went  to  seek  Ellen,  to  report  to 
her  the  unfavourable  issue  of  the  conference. 

Lady  Ethelwode  rejoiced  in  having  so  success- 
fully put  off  the  evil  day ;  but  still  there  was  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  decision,  sooner  or  later, 
hansfinof  over  her  head :  and  nothinof  could  be 
more  uncomfortable.  Ellen  would,  of  course,  add 
her  persuasions  to  Edward's,  and  she  felt  she  should 
never  be  able  to  withstand  their  united  force.  It 
was  dreadful  to  be  so  persecuted ;  but  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  At  length,  in  despair,  she  resolved 
to  speak  to  Lord  Ethelwode  about  it.  He  never 
seemed  to  have  any  trouble  in  coming  to  a  deci- 
sion, or  in  keeping  to  it  when  made,  and  he  might 
help  her. 

Accordingly,  she  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
relating  to  her  husband  what  had  passed,  and  added, 
that  she  really  could  not  go  through  such  perse- 
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cution,  and  that,  unless  he  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
she  must  give  it  up,  and  let  Ellen  do  as  she  pleased. 
Lord  Ethelwode's  first  words  proved  that  she  had 
been  quite  right  in  thinking  that  he  would  have 
no  trouble  in  cominof  to  a  decision. 

"  I  think  you  have  acted  perfectly  right,"  srjd 
he  (Lady  Ethelwode  opened  her  eyes  in  astonish- 
ment, for,  during  the  thirteen  years  she  had  been 
married,  she  never  remembered  his  saying  she  was 
right  in  any  thing  before ; )  "  but  as,  of  course, 
Annesley  will  not  be  satisfied  with  your  answer, 
the  only  way  to  settle  the  matter  is  to  go  up  to 
town  at  once.  I  will  give  the  necessary  orders  di- 
rectly, and  we  can  start  next  Thursday.  It  will 
be  very  convenient  to  me,  in  many  ways,  to  be  in 
town  early  this  year." 

Poor  Lady  Ethelwode  I  This  w^as  indeed  es- 
caping from  Scylla  to  fall  into  Charybdis.  She 
protested  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
move  so  soon,  that  the  hurry  would  kill  her,  that  she 
would  rather  that  Mr.  Annesley  should  marry  Ellen 
—  indeed,  she  thought  now  it  would  be  rather  a 
good  thing,  and  then  she  need  not  go  to  town  at 
all ;  any  thing  was  better  than  going  through  the 
dreadful  fatigue  of  such  a  hurried  journey.  But, 
as  she  had  herself  foreseen,  Lord  Ethelwode  had 
as  little  difficulty  in  keeping  to  a  resolution  as  in 
forming  one  :  he  was  now  immoveable,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  his  wife's  entreaties,  and  her  assu- 
rances of  her  determination  to  die,  if  he  persisted 
in  such  a  dreadful  scheme,  Thursday  was  irrevo- 
cably fixed  for  the  day  of  their  departure ;  and  he 
left  the  room  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  just  as 
her  ladyship  was  preparing  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  her  enduring  such  fatigue,  by  going  into  a 
fit  of  hysterics. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Farewell  !- 

•  i 


'Twere  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh ; 

Oh  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye. 

Are  in  that  word — Farewell  ! — Farewell  \" 

Byron. 

Lord  Caldwell  heard,  with  exultation,  of  Lord 
Ethelwode's  sudden  determination.  He  felt  no 
doubt  of  his  ultimate  success  with  Ellen  ;  if  she 
were  once  removed  entirely  from  Annesley's  coun- 
teracting influence,  and  in  London,  every  thing 
would  favour  him.  She  would  there  learn  the  value 
of  rank  and  wealth  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  she 
would  daily  witness  the  superiority  of  his  position  ; 
she  would  see  him  distinguished,  courted,  sought 
after  by  the  highest  in  the  land ;  and  she  w^ould 
then  know  how  to  appreciate  his  homage.  Her 
eyes  would,  moreover,  be  opened  to  the  sacrifices 
she  must  make  in  marrying  a  poor  curate  ;  and  she 
would  soon  forget,  in  the  brilliant  triumphs  the 
world  would  offer  her,  the  romantic  love  which  she 
now  thought  more  precious  than  them  all. 

Nothing  of  these  thoughts,  however,  appeared  in 
his  manner,  when  he  called  at  the  castle  to  take 
leave  of  Miss  Percival  and  her  mother.  He  pitied 
Lady  Ethelwode  for  her  dreadful  exertions  as  much 
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as  she  could  wish,  and  showed  towards  Ellen  such 
delicate  and  friendly  sympathy,  that  certain  vague 
suspicions  which  had  been  floating  in  her  mind,  of 
his  being,  in  some  way,  concerned  in  this  sudden 
departure,  were  entirely  dissipated  ;  and  she  re- 
proached herself  for  ever  having  entertained  a 
thought  against  one  who  evidently  felt  so  kindly 
for  her ;  so  much  more  kindly  than  any  one  in 
her  own  family. 

Louisa  Conway  hastened  over  to  the  castle  as  soon 
she  heard  the  news  of  the  Ethelwodes'  approaching 
departure.  She  felt  that  at  such  a  time  Ellen 
would  need  all  the  comfort  a  friend  could  give. 
The  two  girls  had  seen  less  of  each  other  than 
usual  since  the  ball.  Ellen  had  been  fully  occupied 
with  the  untoward  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  her 
love,  which  had  hitherto  run  so  smooth,  and  she  had 
had  neither  time  nor  thoughts  to  spare  to  her  friend. 
Louisa,  on  her  side,  had  been  engrossed  by  her  own 
feelings.  St.  John's  absence  had  left  a  blank  in 
her  existence  ;  and  it  required  all  her  strength  and 
energy  of  mind  to  battle  against  the  heavy  de- 
pression which  naturally  followed  the  excitement 
in  which  she  had  lately  lived,  and  the  daily  in- 
creasing anxiety  with  which  she  looked  forward  to 
tidings  from  him,  which  never  came. 

For  her  own  sake,  and  still  more  for  her  father's, 
she  felt  it  necessary  to  bear  up  against  her  sorrow, 
the  first  sorrow  of  her  life  ;  and  she  applied  her- 
self, with  characteristic  energy,  to  the  studies  and 
pursuits  she  had  abandoned  for  a  time — that  deli- 
cious time  of  daily  intercourse  with  Jiim — and  re- 
solutely strove  to  overcome,  by  incessant  occupa- 
pation,  the  sense  of  weariness,  of  aching  void,  which 
weighed  upon  her  mind.     She  could  not  speak  of 
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what  she  felt :  she  must  struggle,  as  woman  ever 
struggles,  in  silence  and  alone  ;  and  it  was  better 
not  to  see  Ellen,  than  to  be  with  her  and  to  feel 
that  her  heart  must  be  closed  to  her  ;  that  in  all 
their  intimate,  sisterly  intercourse,  she  would  be 
obliged  to  keep  watch  over  her  secret ;  and  that 
the  one  subject  of  which  her  heart  and  thoughts 
were  full,  could  not  be  touched  upon.  Now,  how- 
ever, her  own  feelings  were  forgotten  in  her  sym- 
pathy for  her  friend ;  and  she  assumed  the  task  of 
a  comforter,  as  if  she  herself  had  hot  stood  almost 
as  much  in  need  of  the  consolation  she  admi- 
nistered. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  administer  any  conso- 
lation to  Ellen.  As  usual,  she  could  not  look 
forward  ;  she  saw  only  the  present,  and  the  pre- 
sent was  wretched. 

"  Oh !  Louisa,''  she  exclaimed,  "  I  almost  wish 
now  that  I  had  never  loved — that  I  were  still  like 
you — free  in  heart,  free  from  this  wearying  anxiety 
and  sorrow  !" 

"  And  would  you,"  said  Louisa,  "  renounce  the 
blessing  of  loving — of  feeling  yourself  beloved,  be- 
cause with  its  deep  joy  it  brings  also  a  passing  sor- 
row ?  Would  you  return  to  the  dim,  half-developed 
existence  of  one  who  has  never  loved,  rather  than 
endure  the  suifering  which  is  the  earnest  of  our 
having  entered  the  realities  of  life,  of  our  course 
having  truly  begun  ?  Surely  such  suffering,  were  it 
ten  times  greater,  is  better  than  all  the  careless, 
unthinking  light-heartedness  which  Love  takes  from 
us?" 

"  Oh  !  Louisa,  you  are  no  judge  of  the  suifering 
— you  cannot  know  what  it  is  to  endure." 

Louisa  was  silent — she  was  thinking  how  gladly 
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she  would  exchange  her  own  sorrow  for  Ellen's. 
Surely  it  must  be  easy  to  bear,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  shared  by  him  she  loved — that  she  could 
rest  in  perfect  confidence  on  his  affection, 

"  Louisa !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  suddenly  looking  up 
to  her  friend's  face.  "  Then  I  was  right  at  first — 
I  thought  I  was ;  but  your  mamma'  deceived  me, 
and  you  have  been  suffering  all  this  while  ! — suffer- 
ing even  more  than  I  have !  Oh  !  how  differently, 
how  much  more  nobly  have  you  borne  it !" 

*'  Do  not  speak  so,  dearest  Ellen.  We  cannot 
judge  of  each  other's  burdens,  nor  how  easy  or  how 
difficult  it  is  to  each  to  bear  them.  The  heart  alone 
knows  its  own  trials  and  its  own  strength.  There 
is  no  use  in  making  comparisons.  Now  do  not  think 
any  more  of  me.  I  came  to  comfort  and  help  you, 
not  to  speak  of  myself.  I  have  enough  and  too 
much  of  self  when  I  am  alone." 

Ellen's  respect  for  Louisa's  feelings  prevented  her 
attempting  to  press  her  any  further  on  the  subject ; 
but,  notwithstanding  her  saying  that  it  was  of  no 
use  making  comparisons,  she  felt  that  all  her  words 
of  comfort  had  not  done  so  much  to  strengthen  her 
as  the  thoughts  of  Louisa's  self-command  and  noble 
endurance  of  the  same,  or  even  heavier  sorrow  than 
that  which  she  had  allowed,  without  an  effort  or  a 
struggle,  to  weigh  down  her  heart  and  mind  to  the 
ground. 

It  was  only  for  a  time,  however,  that  this  strength- 
ening influence  lasted ;  all  her  weakness,  all  her 
hopeless  despondency  returned  the  next  morning 
with  the  thought  that  this  was  the  last  day  she  was 
to  spend  with  Edward.  It  was  one  of  those  mild, 
bright  days  of  early  spring,  so  tantalizing  with  their 
deceptive  promise,  and  Edward  came  early  to  fetch 
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Ellen  to  take  their  last  walk  hj  the  sea-shore.  She 
was  so  struck  down  by  her  sorrow,  that  she  walked  by 
his  side  like  one  stunned  and  bewildered.  Edward 
was  silent  too,  for  he  felt  that  just  then  he  should 
make  but  a  sorry  comforter.  It  was  not  till  they 
had  passed  the  last  fisherman's  hut  of  the  straggling 
village  that  Ellen  broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming, 

*'  And  is  it  possible  that  this  is  really  our  last 
walk  together — our  last  I  Oh  !  surely  it  must  be 
a  dream  ! — we  shall  wake  and  find  it  all  a  wretched 
dream !" 

Edward  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  so — I  always  dreaded  this," 
continued  Ellen,  passionately,  "  from  the  moment 
our  marriage  was  delayed.  It  was  too  much  hap- 
piness to  last,  and  I  always  dreaded  that  something 
should  come  between  us  and  destroy  it — and  now 
it  is  all  over  !" 

"  No,  no,  do  not  say  so,  dearest.  Our  happiness 
is  only  delayed,  not  destroyed.  Look  at  the  buds 
on  this  thorn ;  by  the  time  they  are  fully  opened 
out  into  leaves,  we  shall  again  stand  here  together, 
please  God,  as  happy — ay,  happier  than  we  ever  have 
been — happier  for  what  we  suffer  now." 

"  Ah,  Edward  !  I  cannot  hope  and  look  forward 
as  you  do.  I  feel  as  if  we  should  never  meet  again 
as  we  have  done  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  every  body 
and  every  thing  is  against  us." 

"  And  even  if  they  were,  how  can  they  injure  us 
whilst  we  are  true  to  each  other  ?  So  long  as  we 
rest  orf^each  other  in  perfect  confidence,  and  let  no 
doubt,  or  fear,  or  misrepresentation  come  between 
us  to  shake  our  trust,  what  can  prevail  against  us  ? 
Suffer  we  may — but  we  shall  suffer  in  hope,  know- 
ing that  there  is  no  obstacle  which  can  long  with- 
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stand  the  power  of  Love  and  Faith.  Let  us  but 
trust  in  each  other,  my  beloved,  with  unfailing,  fear- 
less trust — trust  worthy  such  love  as  ours — and  we 
may  cast  from  us  every  fear." 

Whilst  Ellen  listened  to  these  words,  and  looked 
on  Edward's  countenance,  so  eloquent  with  love  and 
truthfulness,  she  believed,  and  said  that  no  doubt 
could  ever  darken  her  faith  in  him — that  no  com- 
bination of  persons  or  circumstances  could  shake 
her  trust.  For  the  time,  his  lofty  hopefulness  im- 
parted itself  to  her  weaker  nature,  and,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  she  could  listen  calmly,  even  cheer- 
fully, as  he  spoke  of  the  future;  she  could  look 
beyond  the  gloomy  present,  and  feel  that  there  was 
still  a  bright  future  before  them. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  the  sea  as  they  turned 
their  steps  homewards.  They  stopped  to  watch  it 
as  it  sank  slowly  and  majestically  below  the  wa- 
ters, and  they  agreed,  as  so  many  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances have  agreed  before,  to  watch  the  sun  set 
every  evening  during  their  separation,  that  at  that 
hour  they  might  know  with  certainty  that  the 
thoughts  of  each  were  present  with  the  other. 

They  walked  very  slowly  homewards,  lingering 
near  each  well-known  object,  trying  to  spin  out  to 
the  utmost  every  moment  still  left  to  them.  Some 
touch  of  compassion  had  induced  Lord  Ethelwode 
to  ask  Edward  to  dine  at  the  castle  that  day,  and 
they  had,  therefore,  the  whole  evening  to  be  toge- 
ther. Who  does  not  know  the  feelings  of  a  last 
evening  ! — how  it  is  so  silent,  because  the  ^  ^e  can- 
not articulate  the  one  thouo-ht  swellino^  in  the  "'art ! 
— how  every  chime  of  the  clock  thrills  throng  the 
whole  being,  as  a  warning  that  the  dreaded  houx  is 
so  much  the  nearer ! — with  what  sad  intentness  we 
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gaze  on  the  face  we  love,  as  if  to  engrave  each  look, 
each  passing  expression  in  our  memory,  to  ponder 
upon  when  we  can  behold  that  face  no  more  !■ — how 
we  gloat,  as  it  were,  on  each  minute  still  left  to  us, 
in  fear  lest  we  should  not  use  them  to  the  very  ut- 
most ! 

So  passed  this  evening  to  Edward  and  Ellen ;  and 
when  they  were  forced  to  part  for  the  night,  Edward 
took  up  his  old  station  beneath  Ellen's  window,  and 
watched  for  hours  the  glimmering  light  which  told 
of  her  presence  in  the  chamber,  and  of  her  still  be- 
ing near  him. 

By  the  time  that  she  was  up  and  ready  to  leave 
her  room  on  the  morrow,  he  was  already  at  her  door. 
But  there  was  no  peace  or  quiet  converse  to  be  had 
in  the  house  that  morning.  All  was  bustle,  and  con- 
fusion, and  discomfort ;  servants  were  hurrying  to 
and  fro  through  every  room ;  Lady  Ethelwode  was 
out  of  humour  at  being  forced  to  rise  so  early ;  she 
was  sure  that  she  never  could  bear  the  journey,  that 
every  thing  she  wanted  would  be  left  behind ;  and 
every  minute  she  sent  for  Ellen  or  Mademoiselle 
Juliani  to  fetch  something  or  other,  for  her  to  give 
directions  to  somebody  who  would  get  on  all  the 
better  for  being  left  undirected. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that,  after  the  hurried  and 
uncomfortable  breakfast,  Edward  and  Ellen  found 
a  moment  to  escape  into  her  sitting  room,  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  scene  of  confusion.  Its 
usual  cheerful  aspect  was  sadly  changed ;  the 
books,  and  harp,  and  piano-forte,  were  all  packed 
up,  and  the  room  looked  empty  and  desolate.  Ellen 
sank  down  on  a  chair,  overpowered,  and  the  words 
of  hope  and  comfort  died  away  on  Edward's  lips. 
At  that  moment  he  could  not  feel  that  this  was  to 
be  but  a  short  separation;  for  the  first  time,  a 
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fear,  a  presentiment  of  evil,  weighed  down  his  usual 
hopefulness,  and  he  stood  in  silence  beside  her, 
with  difficulty  controlling  his  own  overpowering 
emotion,  whilst  he  witnessed  hers. 

They  had  not  been  there  long,  when  the  shrill 
voice  of  Lady  Ethelwode's  maid  was  heard  calling 
for  Miss  Percival. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are.  Miss  Percival !"  exclaimed 
she,  bursting  into  the  room.  "  The  carriage  is  at 
the  door,  ma'am,  and  my  lady  and  mademoiselle 
is  in,  and  my  lord  is  in  a  great  hurry,  and  begs 
you  will  come  directly." 

Ellen  started  up.  Edward  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  strained  her  to  his  heart. 

"  God  bless  you !  God  for  ever  bless  you,  my 
love,  let  what  will  betide  !"  murmured  he,  pressing 
one  long  fervent  kiss  on  her  cold  forehead  ;  then, 
gently  drawing  her  arm  within  his  own,  he  led,  or 
rather  supported  her,  for  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  through  the  long  range  of  apartments  to  the 
hall,  where  Lord  Ethelwode  had  been  pacing  to  and 
fro,  for  the  last  few  minutes,  in  indignation  at  being 
kept  waiting. 

The  angry  words  died  away  upon  his  lips,  when 
he  saw  Ellen's  death-like  countenance,  and  he 
silently  made  way  for  Edward  to  assist  her  into 
the  carriage.  He  jumped  in  after  her,  the  door 
was  closed,  and  Ellen  sank  back  in  the  corner. 

"  Good  heavens,  she  is  fainting !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Ethelwode. 

Edward  caught  the  words  and  sprang  forward  ; 
but  the  postillions  had  heard  Lord  Ethelwode's  im- 
patient "  All's  right,"  and  the  carriage  rolled 
rapidly  on ; — the  next  moment  it  passed  over  the 
drawbridge,  and  was  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Days  after  days,  unvarying,  come  and  go." 

Curse  of  Kehama, 

That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


It  was  night  when  the  travellers  reached  London. 

Ellen  had  not  been  in  any  town  larger  than  H 

since  she  was  quite  a  child ;  and,  wearied  as  she 
was  in  body  and  spirits,  she  sat  up  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  in  which  she  had  been  silently 
reclining  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  looked  out 
with  curious  gaze  as  they  rolled  rapidly  over  the 
stones.  The  brilliantly  lighted  streets,  the  gor- 
geous shops,  the  crowds  of  people  passing  to  and 
fro,  the  streams  of  carts,  carriages,  and  coaches, 
the  ceaseless  and  confused  noises,  the  life  and  acti- 
vity stirring  eveiy  where,  were  strange  and  almost 
bewildering  to  her  senses,  accustomed  to  the  still- 
ness of  a  country  village.  A  sensation  of  fear  and 
loneliness  came  over  her.  Used,  as  she  was,  to 
find  in  every  passer  by  a  friendly,  or,  at  least,  a 
familiar  face,  she  shrank  from  that  endless  crowd 
of  strangers.  She  threw  herself  back  into  her 
dark  corner,  and  did  not  look  out  again  till  the 
carriage  reached  Piccadilly,  and  drove  through  a 
massive  portal  into  the  courtyard  of  Ethelwode 
house. 
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The  first  aspect  of  the  house  was  not  calculated 
to  diminish  her  gloomy  feelings.  The  notice  of 
the  family's  arrival  had  been  so  short,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  spacious  mansion,  uninhabited  for 
many  years,  except  for  a  short  period  every  ses- 
sion by  Lord  Ethelwode  alone,  could  be  got  into 
any  thing  like  a  fit  state  for  their  reception.  The 
housekeeper  met  them  at  the  door,  with  a  thousand 
apologies  on  the  score  of  want  of  time ;  and  the 
whole  party,  cold  and  tired,  followed  her  in  silence 
up  the  grand  staircase,  which  looked  gloomy 
enough,  with  its  dark  panelling  of  old  family  pic- 
tures, by  the  flickering  light  of  her  solitary  candle. 

They  were  cheered  a  little  by  the  sight  of  the 
blazing  fire  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  Ellen  could 
not  help  sorrowfully  contrasting  its  cold,  uninha- 
bited look,  with  that  of  the  comfortable  home- 
like apartments  at  the  castle.  Lady  Ethelwode 
sank  down,  shivering,  into  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fireside. 

"  Thank  heavens,  we  are  arrived  at  last !  I 
thought  I  never  should  have  got  through  the 
journey.  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  pray,  get  me  some 
tea  immediately.  I  am  absolutely  dead  with  fa- 
tigue. What  a  strange  idea  it  was  of  yours.  Lord 
Ethelwode,  to  make  us  come  up  in  this  hurry  ; 
nothing  ready,  every  thing  looking  so  cold  and 
comfortless !" 

"  You  will  be  comfortable  enough  in  a  day  or 
two,'*  answered  his  lordship,  unconcernedly. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  comfortable  in  this 
dingy,  gloomy  place.  This  room  is  an  absolute 
barn." 

*'  The  room  which  every  Baron  and  Baroness  of 
Ethelwode,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  have 
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thought  comfortable  enough  for  them,  might,  I 
should  think,  be  sufficiently  so  for  you ;  at  all 
events,  as  you  must  live  here,  you  had  better  learn 
to  think  so." 

Lady  Ethelwode  shrugged  her  shoulders,  at  what 
she  considered  her  husband's  brutality,  but  she  was 
silent ;  she  was  well  aware  that,  with  him,  com- 
plaining was  useless. 

Ellen  was  glad  when  their  comfortless  dinner 
was  over,  and  her  mother  declared  that  she  could 
sit  up  no  longer.  It  was  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
escape  into  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  her  own  room, 
and  feel  herself  freed  from  the  constraint  which 
the  presence  of  others  had  put  upon  her  feelings 
the  whole  day.  But  her  room  looked  strange  and 
desolate,  and  she  was  too  much  worn  out  even  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  unrestrained  sorrow.  Weary 
and  dejected,  she  threw^  herself  hastily  into  bed, 
inwardly  wishing,  as  she  turned  away  from  the 
light,  that  she  could  sleep  through  all  those  long, 
dreary  months  which  must  elapse  before  she  could 
return  to  her  beloved  home. 

Fortunately,  her  exhaustion  saved  her  from  a 
restless  night,  and  before  long  the  suiTerings  of 
the  day  were  forgotten  in  sleep,  that  best  of  all 
blessings  vouchsafed  by  the  Almighty  to  weary, 
heavy-laden  man,  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  Avith 
its  "  clear,  dewy  heaven  of  rest,"  and  its  "  fitful 
glitterings  of  cloud-skirted  dreams." 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  buoyancy 
of  her  nature  was  in  part  restored,  though  a  con- 
fused sensation  of  sorrow  hung  over  her,  like  the 
recollection  of  a  dreadful  dream.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly  into  her  room,  and  she  sprang  up 
and  ran  towards  the  window,  to  throw  it  open,  ac- 
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cording  to  her  daily  custom  ;  but  she  shrank  back, 
as  the  gloomy  wall  of  the  courtyard,  above  which 
a  long  dingy  row  of  slated  roofs  was  alone  visible, 
met  her  eye.  It  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
wide  prospect  of  green  uplands,  and  wooded  dells, 
spreading  down  to  the  shore,  and  the  illimitable 
and  glorious  sea,  which  she  had  been  used  from 
childhood  to  look  upon  from  her  window.  All  the 
events,  and  the  misery  of  yesterday,  came  back  to 
her  in  full  force  ;  she  drew  the  curtain,  to  shut  out 
the  morning  sunshine,  and  lay  down  again,  but  not 
to  sleep.  The  long,  weary  day  had  begun,  and 
she  must,  per  force,  take  up  her  burden  again, 
which,  during  the  night,  she  had  laid  aside  and 
forgotten. 

Long  and  weary,  ind^d,  were  the  first  days  of 
the  Ethelwodes'  stay  in  TOwn.  They  had  come  up 
so  early,  that  London  was  nearly  empty ;  the  few 
acquaintances  that  Lady  Ethelwode  retained  after 
her  long  absence  from  the  world  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived ;  and,  having  deplored  all  the  way  to  town 
the  necessity  of  receiving  and  returning  visits  to 
which  she  should  be  subjected  in  London,  and  the 
fatigue  they  entailed,  she  now  equally  deplored 
that  she  had  neither  visiters  nor  visits  to  while 
away  the  heavy  time.  Shopping  was  the  only  re- 
source, and  day  after  day  did  she  get  into  her  car- 
riage immediately  after  luncheon,  and  spend  the 
whole  afternoon  lounging  from  one  shop  to  ano- 
ther, turning  over  every  thing,  but  seldom  suffi- 
ciently decided  to  buy,  and  hesitating  as  long  over 
the  choice  of  a  cap  or  a  ribbon,  as  if  on  her  deci- 
sion depended  the  happiness  of  her  life ;  and  Ellen 
was  always  obliged  to  accompany  her  on  these  ex- 
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peditions,  because  she  could  not  go  through  the 
trouble  of  speakmg  to  "  those  tiresome  shopmen." 

Poor  Ellen !  London  seemed  to  her  to  grow 
more  hateful  every  day.  The  close  streets  and 
foggy  atmosphere  oppressed  her ;  she  could  not 
get  used  to  the  dirt  and  the  din,  and  the  perpetual 
whirl  of  a  town ;  and  she  pined  for  the  pure  air, 
the  open  prospect,  and,  above  all,  the  stillness  and. 
freedom  of  the  country.  Her  only  hour  of  plea- 
sure was  when  she  could  escape  to  her  own  soli- 
tary room  at  night,  and  could  pour  out  her  long 
pent-up  feelings  in  writing  to  Edward,  or  in  the 
morning,  before  her  mother  was  up,  when  she 
could  Avalk  alone  in  the  small  garden,  whose  fresh 
green  was  not  yet  tainted  by  the  smoke  and  dust. 

She  religiously  kept  her  promise  of  watching  the 
sun  set,  although  she  could  only  see  the  red  globe 
sink  behind  masses  of  chimney  stacks,  and  his  last 
beams  wasting  their  glory  on  dusty  windows ;  it 
was  comparative  happiness  in  her  loneliness,  to 
feel  at  such  times  that  Edward  was  ^ith  her  at 
least  in  thought,  that  his  eyes  were  resting  on  the 
same  object.  At  that  moment  she  could  feel  that 
she  was  not  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  each  day, 
as  the  sun  went  down,  she  said  to  herself,  "  there 
is  one  day  less  between  us." 

Lord  Caldwell  had  taken  care  not  to  follow  Ellen 
to  town  immediately.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  make  any  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Ellen,  whilst  her  grief  at  her  separation  from 
Edward  was  still  so  fresh  ;  besides,  he  wished  her 
to  feel  in  full  force  the  want  of  society  and  amuse- 
ment, that  she  might  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
difference  which  his  presence  would  make. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  for  several  weeks  after  the 
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arrival  of  the  Ethelwodes,  that  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Piccadilly,  and  Ellen's  brightening  eye, 
when  she  saw  his  card  one  afternoon,  on  returning 
from  their  daily  shopping  expedition,  sufficiently 
proved  the  accuracy  of  his  calculations.  Lady 
Ethelwode  was  not  less  glad  than  her  daughter. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  somebody 
is  come  to  town  at  last,  we  shall  have  somebody  to 
talk  to ;  I  have  been  positively  moped  to  death  all 
this  time,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  sake, 
Ellen,  I  should  have  gone  back  to  Ethelwode  at 
once,  but  now  Lord  Caldwell  is  come,  we  shall  do 
better.  Pray,  my  dear,  sit  down,  and  ask  him  to 
dinner  immediately." 

Ellen  obeyed  her  mother's  behest  with  more 
alacrity  than  had  been  her  wont  of  late.  The  in- 
vitation was  quickly  despatched,  and  as  quickly 
accepted,  and  Lord  Caldwell  was  welcomed  on  his 
arrival  as  warmly  as  he  could  wish.  The  Ethel- 
wodes  had  been  left  so  long  to  the  uninterrupted 
dulness  of  their  family  circle,  that  any  visiter  would 
have  been  gladly  received,  much  more  Lord  Cald- 
well, whose  lively  and  ever  ready  conversation 
was  admirably  adapted  to  dispel  the  ennui  of  such 
a  party. 

He  had  left  the  abbey  only  two  days  before,  and 
Ellen  longed  to  ask  question  upon  question ;  but 
she  had  not  courage  to  utter  them.  He  guessed 
her  anxiety,  and,  without  waiting  for  inquiries, 
spoke  of  every  thing  she  could  wish  to  know,  and 
she  could  not  help  being  gratified  by  the  good-na- 
ture with  which  he  seemed  to  have  taken  pains  to 
acquire  the  information  he  thought  she  would  most 
like  to  hear. 

He  did  not  at  first  mention  Mr.  Annesley,  and 
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Ellen  was  vexed  at  the  omission,  yet,  when  he  did 
mention  him,  she  almost  wished  that  he  had  con- 
tinued silent. 

"  I  saw  Annesley  the  day  before  I  came  away," 
he  said.  "  He  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
was,  as  usual,  full  of  his  parish  business." 

A  pang  shot  through  Ellen's  heart. 

"  In  excellent  spirits,"  repeated  she  to  herself, 
"  whilst  I  am  pining  here." 

The  next  moment  she  was  angry  with  herself 
for  her  momentary  doubt,  but  the  feeling  recurred, 
when  Lord  Caldwell  continued  : — 

"  What  an  admirable  parish  piiest  he  is  !  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  seem  absorbed  in  his  duties. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  a  thought  or  a  feeling  beyond 
them." 

Ellen  did  not  answer,  and  Lord  Caldwell  went 
on  to  speak  of  something  else.  But  the  sting  of 
his  words  rankled  in  her  heart  all  the  evening,  and 
although  she  reproached  herself  for  allowing  them 
to  have  any  weight,  she  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression. 

Next  day  the  Conways  arrived  in  town,  and 
Ellen  and  Louisa  met  with  heartfelt  joy  on  both 
sides. 

"  Now  you  are  come,  Louisa,"  said  Ellen,  "  I 
shall  not  hate  this  odious  place  quite  so  much ;  I 
shall  no  longer  feel  that  I  am  utterly  alone.  Oh, 
Louisa,  you  do  not  know  what  this  month  has  been 
to  me  !" 

"  I  can  guess  something  of  it  by  your  pale  face, 
dear  Ellen,"  said  Louisa,  affectionately ;  "  we  must 
do  something  to  bring  back  the  colour  to  your 
cheeks,  before  the  gay  season  begins,  or  you  will 
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falsify  all  Aunt  Frances's  predictions  concerning 
your  brilliant  dehutT 

"  I  do  not  care/'  replied  Ellen,  dejectedly,  *'  it 
is  of  little  consequence  how  I  look." 

"  But  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  you  should 
not  lose  your  health,  either  of  body  or  mind.  Mr. 
Annesley  commissioned  me  to  see  that  you  took 
care  of  yourself,  so,  on  the  strength  of  his  autho- 
rity, I  shall  forthwith  enter  on  my  office,  by  in- 
sisting on  your  putting  on  your  habit  and  riding 
with  us,  instead  of  shutting  yourself  up  in  that 
close  carriage  by  way  of  an  airing." 

Ellen  gladly  obeyed,  and  in  half  an  hour  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  park,  where  the  crowd  of 
carriages  and  of  equestrians  showed  that  the  season 
was  really  beginning.  The  gaiety  of  the  scene,  the 
pleasure  of  being  once  more  on  horseback,  the 
freshness  of  the  mild  spring  air,  and  the  exhilara- 
ting feeling  of  cantering  on  the  turf,  raised  Ellen's 
spirits,  and  by  thfe  time  they  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Serpentine,  her  complexion  had  regained  all 
its  former  brilliancy,  and  she  could  talk  and  laugh 
with  Louisa  and  Sir  Charles  Conway,  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  she  had  had  since  she  left  Edward. 

"  By  Jove  !  what  a  beautiful  girl  ?"  exclaimed  a 
gentleman,  who  with  Lord  Caldwell  and  several 
others  was  riding  in  the  train  of  a  handsome 
fashionable-looking  woman,  as  Ellen  passed  by. 

Lord  Caldwell,  who  was  talking  to  the  lady, 
turned  round  at  this  exclamation. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Percival !  The  very  person  we  were 
speaking  of,  Mrs.  Carew." 

"  Talk  of  the  devil "  said  Lord  Harry  Fleet- 
wood, lauohino:. 

'*  Talk  of  an  angel  rather,"  exclaimed  Sir  Fre- 
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derick  Granville,  the  gentleman  who  had  first  re- 
marked Ellen ;  "  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  heavenly 
in  this  lower  world  of  ours." 

''But  where  has  this  angelic  apparition  vanished 
to  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Carew,  looking  round  ;  "  my  head 
was  turned  the  other  way  when  she  passed,  and  I 
did  not  see  her." 

''  Here  she  is,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  "  coming 
this  way  again  with  Sir  Charles  and  Miss  Conway. 
I  must  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  them." 

"  Stop.  Do  tell  me  before  you  go,  is  that  the 
Miss  Conway  whose  fair  self,  or  fairer  cassette, 
Arthur  St.  John  has  been  laying  siege  to  in  some 
out  of  the  way  country  place  ?" 

"  The  same ;  and  if  his  father  had  not  chosen  to 
die  when  he  did,  I  suspect  he  w^ould  have  won  the 
prize  by  this  time." 

"  What  a  manque  de  tact  in  the  father !"  said 
Mrs.  Carew ;  "  especially  as  he  left  no  money  to 
make  up  for  the  blunder.  But  I  must  get  intro- 
duced to  these  people ;  I  have  the  greatest  curiosity 
to  know  the  person  who  has  made  a  gay  Benedict 
like  Arthur  St.  John  abjure  his  vows  against  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony,  and  I  am  dying  to  see 
this  peerless  Miss  Percival.  Lord  Caldwell,  you 
must  introduce  me." 

His  lordship  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  the  Con- 
ways  and  Ellen  were  now  close  to  them.  Both 
parties  of  equestrians  stopped  as  Lord  Caldwell 
rode  up  to  Ellen  and  her  companions;  for  Mrs. 
Carew,  bent  on  accomplishing  an  introduction, 
would  not  pass  on,  and  the  gentlemen  with  her 
were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  so  good 
a  view  of  Ellen's  beautiful  face. 

"  Mrs.  Carew  is  very  anxious  to  know  you.  Miss 
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Conway,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  after  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over ;  "  will  you  allow  me  to  introduce 
you  to  each  other  ?  She  is  an  old  friend  of  St. 
John's,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

Louisa  coloured  as  she  gave  her  assent,  and  she 
looked  at  Mrs.  Carew  with  quite  as  much  interest 
as  that  lady  had  expressed  ahout  her.  The  intro- 
duction over,  the  two  parties  joined,  and  proceeded 
together.  Mrs.  Carew  entered  into  conversation 
with  Sir  Charles  and  his  daughter,  and  Lord  Cald- 
well took  his  place  beside  Ellen. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  much  better 
than  you  did  last  night,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  at  Lady  Cardale's,  out- 
shining every  one,  as  usual." 

"  I  am  not  going  there,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  mortification ;  *'  we  do  not  know  her." 

"  '  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,'  "  said  Lord  Caldwell, 
laughing ;  "  '  not  to  k?iow  her,  argues  yourself 
unknown,'  which  is  an  unpardonable  sin  in  this 
London  world." 

"  Your  London  world  is  a  very  hateful  one,  I 
think,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  pettishly ;  *'  I  cannot 
conceive  any  one  liking  to  live  in  this  perpetual 
noise  and  crowd,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  crowd  of 
strangers." 

"  Ah  !  so  says  every  young  lady  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  first  season ;  but  do  not  condemn  poor 
London  without  a  fair  trial.  I  assure  you,  when 
you  get  used  to  its  ways,  and  know  and  are  known 
to  every  body,  you  will  recant  your  present  heresy, 
and  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  very  tolerable  world, 
after  all." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  likely  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  so  doing.     Mamma  has  been  so  long 
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out  of  it,  that  she  has  lost  her  place,  and  she  dreads 
the  trouble  necessary  to  regain  it ;  and  Lord  Ethel- 
wode's  acquaintance  is  confined  to  a  circle  of  old- 
fashioned  people,  whose  pedigree  is  as  unsullied  as 
his  own." 

"  Not  a  very  promising  prospect  for  you,  cer- 
tainly," said  Lord  Caldwell,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  prove  brighter  than 
you  expect.  At  all  events,  take  my  advice,  and 
desire  your  maid  to  prepare  your  ball-dress  against 
to-morrow  night ;  for  I  have  a  sort  of  presentiment 
that  I  shall  meet  you  at  Lady  Cardale's." 

Ellen  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing,  but 
she  could  not  help  wishing  that  there  were  a  pos- 
sibility of  Lord  Caldwell's  presentiment  proving 
true.  This  wish  increased  as  Mrs.  Carew,  who 
had  heard  Lord  Caldwell's  last  words,  turned  round 
and  said, 

"  Are  you  speaking  of  Lady  Cardale's  ball  ?  One 
really  hears  of  nothing  else.  I  am  told  it  is  to  be 
the  most  magnificent  affair  of  the  season — tempo- 
rary rooms,  transparencies,  and  Heaven  knows  what. 
Every  body  is  to  be  there.  I  suppose  you  are 
going.  Miss  Conway  ?" 

Ellen  was  glad  the  question  was  not  addressed 
to  her.  For  the  first  time,  she  felt  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  disgrace  not  to  be  going  where  every  body 
was  going,  and  she  involuntarily  envied  Louisa 
when  she  answered — 

"  We  have  cards,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
shall  go." 

Mrs.  Carew  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  A 
young  lady  in  her  first  season,  calmly  hesitating 
whether  or  not  she  would  go  to  the  most  brilliant 
ball  in  London,  showed  a  degree  of  philosophy  or 
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inanity  which  was  beyond  her  comprehension ;  and 
she  expressed  her  feeling  by  a  look  at  Lord  Cald- 
well, accompanied  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
shruof  of  the  shoulders. 

Louisa  did  not  perceive  the  effect  of  her  words, 
which  to  her  seemed  simple  enough.  Her  mind 
was  painfully  occupied  in  revolving  Lord  Caldwell's 
assertion,  that  Mrs.  Carew  was  a  great  friend  of  St. 
John's.  There  was  something  in  that  lady's  tone 
and  manner  which,  even  during  their  short  conver- 
sation, had  struck  her  unpleasantly,  and  she  felt 
unwilling  to  believe  that  she  could  really  be  his 
friend.  The  very  tone  of  familiar  acquaintance  in 
which  she  spoke  of  him  was  displeasing  to  her,  and 
once  or  twice  she  made  allusions  which  brought  the 
proud  blood  to  Louisa's  cheek,  and  startled  her  with 
the  fear  that  Mr.  St.  John  might  have  made  Mrs. 
Carew  the  confidante^  not  only  of  his  own  feelings, 
but  of  what  he  might  suppose  to  be  hers.  This 
thought  threw  additional  restraint  over  her  man- 
ner, cold  as  it  always  was  to  strangers  ;  and  Mrs. 
Carew,  foiled  in  her  attempts  at  discovering  what 
her  real  feelings  were  with  regard  to  St.  John,  and 
angry  at  being  baffled  by  a  mere  country  girl, 
turned  away  from  her,  and  gave  her  whole  attention 
to  Ellen,  till  they  reached  Grosvenor  Gate,  where 
the  parties  separated. 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  as  soon  as  the 
Conways  were  out  of  hearing,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  our  friend's  choice  ? " 

'•'  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  pattern  of  starched, 
disagreeable  prudery  in  my  life.  I  should  just  as 
soon  have  thought  of  Arthur  St.  John  making  love 
to  his  grandmother's  court  dress,  as  to  such  a  piece 
of  animated  buckram." 
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"  You  are  severe,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  laughing, 
"  but  I  suspected  as  much.  I  would  advise  you, 
however,  to  be  more  cautious  when  you  speak  of 
her  before  St.  John.  I  once  ventured  to  hint  that 
I  did  not  think  her  quite  perfection,  and  he  nearly 
called  me  out." 

"  Ridiculous !  to  afficJier  une  grande  passion  for 
a  Dutch  doll  like  that ;  if  it  had  been  Miss  Per- 
cival,  a  la  bonne  lieureT 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Lord  Caldwell ; 
"  but  I  am  as  well  satisfied  that  things  should 
remain  as  they  are.  I  have  enough  to  do  with  one 
rival,  without  encountering  a  second.  By  the  way, 
I  am  already  going  to  claim  your  services  as  my 
ally.    I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  your  promise?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  I  rather  enjoy  the  thoughts  of 
helping  you  to  tame  this  beautiful  little  rustic.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 
But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Simply  this  :  she  would  like  to  go  to  Lady 
Cardale's  to-morrow,  and  I  have  hinted  that  I  will 
manage  the  business  for  her ;  Lady  Cardale  will 
send  her  an  invitation  immediately  if  I  ask  her  to 
do  so ;  but  as  she  does  not  know  a  soul  in  town, 
poor  Ellen  will  not  be  able  to  go  after  all,  unless 
you  will  be  charitable  enough  to  chaperon  her." 

"  I  shall  be  charmed,"  said  Mrs.  Carew,  rejoicing 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  splendour  which  Ellen's 
debut  would  throw  over  her  declinino:  reio^n  in  the 
world  of  fashion.  "  But  will  Lady  Ethelwode 
trust  her  daughter  with  a  perfect  stranger  ?" 

^'  She  would  trust  her  with  the  Great  Mogul,  if 
it  would  save  her  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  her 
herself." 

"  In  that  case,  I  am  at  her  service." 
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"  Thank  you ;  then  I  will  go  at  once  and  make 
my  suit  to  Lady  Cardale.     Ate  revoir" 

Ellen  was  sitting  that  evening  at  her  work-frame, 
in  the  gloomy  drawing-room  in  Piccadilly,  listening 
rather  sadly  to  the  rolling  of  the  numerous  car- 
riages which  were  conveying  the  inhabitants  of 
that  aristocratic  quarter  to  the  gay  circles  from 
whence  she  was  excluded,  when  the  servant  en- 
tered, and  put  a  note  from  Lord  Caldwell  into  her 
hand.  She  started  with  astonishment  when,  on 
opening  it,  a  card  of  invitation  to  Lady  Cardale's 
ball  met  her  eye.  The  note  stated  that  Lord 
Caldwell  had  much  pleasure  in  sending  the  inclosed 
card  to  Miss  Percival,  and  that  he  hoped  she  would 
now  believe  that  he  was  no  false  prophet.  He 
added,  that  in  case  she  should  be  unable  to  find 
any  one  to  go  with  her  on  such  short  notice,  Mrs. 
Carew  would  be  delighted  to  take  upon  herself  the 
office  oi  chap 67' 071,  and  would  call  next  day  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  Miss  Percival. 

"  How  very  kind ! — how  very  good-natured  of 
Lord  Caldwell !"  exclaimed  Ellen. 

"  What  are  you  saying  about  Lord  Caldwell  ? " 
asked  her  mother,  waking  out  of  a  doze,  in  which 
she  had  been  indulprino^  since  dinner. 

Ellen  explained  the  matter ;  and,  as  Lord  Cald- 
well had  foreseen,  her  mother  at  once  declared 
that  she  had  no  objection  to  Ellen's  going  with 
any  one  who  would  take  charge  of  her.  Mrs. 
Carew  must  of  course  be  a  fit  person  to  be  her 
chaperon,  or  Lord  Caldwell  w^ould  not  have  intro- 
duced her. 

Ellen  herself  shrank  at  first  from  the  thouo-hts 
of  appearing  in  public  for  the  first  time  with  a 
perfect  stranger ;  she  would  have  much  preferred 
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accompanying  the  Conways,  but  Louisa  had  said 
that  they  had  not  decided  on  going ;  and  she  was 
too  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  being  at  Lady 
Cardale's  wished-for  ball,  to  think  long  of  any 
thing  else. 

The  next  day,  therefore,  when  she  met  Mrs. 
Carew  in  the  park,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  settle  the  hour  at  which  the  latter 
should  call  for  her. 

"  W«  must  be  early,"  said  she,  "  for  I  wish  to 
introduce  you  to  Lady  Cardale." 

Ellen  promised  to  be  ready ;  and  after  she  re- 
turned home,  she  sat  for  some  time,  wondering 
what  could  make  Louisa  think  such  a  handsome, 
fascinating  woman  disagreeable.  That  evening,  as 
she  watched  the  sun  going  down,  she  did  not,  as 
usual,  wish  herself  at  Ethelwode. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

"  The  Conways  are  come  to  town,  mamma," 
said  Fanny  Montague,  as  her  mother  and  sister 
came  in  that  day  from  their  drive ;  "  I  have  just 
got  a  note  from  Louisa." 

"  Then  I  was  right,  you  see,  mamma,"  exclaimed 
Minna,  "  and  it  was  Sir  Charles  and  Louisa  we 
saw  riding  in  the  park;  I  thought  I  could  not 
mistake  her.  It  was  rather  amusing  to  see  her 
with  Mrs.  Carew;  she  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
great  hurry  to  make  the  acquaintance." 

"  Why  should  it  be  particularly  amusing  to  see 
Louisa  with  Mrs.  Carew  ?"  asked  Fanny,  who  was 
not  so  much  au  fait  of  the  chroniqiie  scandaleuse 
of  the  day  as  her  sister. 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  where  have  you  been  living 
these  two  years,  not  to  have  heard  of  Mrs.  Carew's 
flirtation  with  Mr.  St.  John.  She  is  furious  at  the 
report  of  his  engagement  to  Louisa,  naturally  con- 
cluding, I  suppose,  that  his  wife  will  not  much 
approve  of  such  an  intimacy." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "  I  really 
wish  you  would  not  make  such  remarks.  You 
should  remember  never  to  repeat  scandalous  on-dits 
of  any  body  who  has  a  certain  station  in  the  world, 
unless  the  story  is  so  bad  and  so  authenticated 
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that  one  is  obliged  to  give  them  up  altogether ;  it 
may  come  round  to  the  ears  of  the  persons  spoken 
of,  which  would  be  very  awkward,  if  they  have  any 
influence  in  the  world ;  and  it  does  not  look  well 
in  a  girl  to  know  these  things.  As  to  Mrs.  Carew, 
she  has  a  bold  manner,  certainly,  is  very  dashing, 
and  she  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  with  Mr. 
St.  John ;  but  you  know,  so  long  as  she  has  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  town,  and  is  received  everywhere, 
that  is  no  business  of  ours." 

"  None  of  ow^s,  certainly,"  said  Minna,  who  had 
listened  rather  impatiently  to  her  mother's  lecture; 
'*  but  Louisa  may  think  it  some  of  hers  ;  and  it  is 
very  amusing  to  see  her,  with  all  her  prudery,  the 
first  thino'  on  her  arrival  in  town,  makino^  ac- 
quaintance  with  Mr.  St.  John's  chere  amie.'" 

"  My  dear,  I  always  felt  sure  poor  Louisa  would 
lose  her  absurd  notions,  as  soon  as  her  father  would 
allow  her  to  have  a  little  society,  and  see  what 
other  people  do.  I  must  go  and  see  her  to-mor- 
row, poor  child,  for,  unless  I  look  after  her,  I  am 
afraid  she  will  go  out  the  same  sort  of  figure  she 
did  at  Oaklands,  which  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant for  us." 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Minna ;  "  I  am 
curious  to  see  the  effect  of  our  London  climate  on 
my  starched  cousin,  and  I  am  dying  to  know  what 
she  thinks  of  Mr.  St.  John's  long  absence,  and 
whether  there  is  really  any  truth  in  the  report  of 
their  engagement." 

"  Did  not  Mrs.  Carew  tell  you  something  about 
him  yesterday  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  Only  that  he  is  still  abroad,  and  likely  to  re- 
main there  some  time,  as  he  found  his  father's 
affairs  in  a  worse  state  than  he  had  anticipated." 
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*'  Well,  my  dear  Minna,  whatever  you  do,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  as  the  ladies  separated  to  dress  for 
the  evening's  gaiety,  "  take  care  not  to  say  any 
thing  of  your  cousin  in  society ;  it  does  one  no 
good  in  the  world,  depend  upon  it,  to  cry  down 
one's  own  relations,  and  it  does  not  look  well." 

This  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  Lady  Frances's 
morality.  Whatever  did  not  look  well  must  neces- 
sarily be  wrong ; — whatever  wore  a  fair  appearance 
in  the  world's  opinion,  must  as  necessarily  be  right. 
It  was  a  simple  and  compendious  rule,  both  easy 
and  convenient  of  application;  and  her  ladyship 
adhered  to  it,  with  a  consistency  and  steadiness 
worthy  of  imitation  by  many  who  profess  a  much 
higher  standard  of  action. 

The  next  day.  Lady  Frances  and  her  daughters 
went,  as  they  had  proposed,  to  see  Louisa.  The 
latter  would  gladly  have  avoided  the  visit,  but 
there  was  no  possibility  of  excluding  such  near 
relations,  and  accordingly  they  were  ushered  into 
the  room  where  she  was  sitting  with  her  father, 
and  as  usual  busily  occupied. 

Lady  Frances  was  affectionate  and  devoted  as 
ever.  Her  first  endeavour  was  to  impress  on 
Louisa  the  impossibility  of  her  conducting  herself 
properly  in  the  new  sphere  she  was  entering,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  her  advice  and  experience. 
Louisa,  however,  could  not  be  brought  to  see  this, 
so  her  aunt  proceeded  to  lament  that  she  could 
not  offer  to  chaperon  her,  as,  of  course,  she  would 
wish  to  do.  She  knew  Sir  Charles  would  prefer 
his  daughter  to  go  out  with  her  mother's  sister, 
rather  than  with  any  one  else,  and  she  was  dis- 
tressed beyond  measure  that  it  was  out  of  her 
power ;  but  she  had  not  health  for  any  more  exer- 
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tion  than  she  was  forced  to  make  for  her  own 
girls,  and  ^'  dear  Montague"  had  positively  forbid- 
den her  taxing  her  strength  any  further.  She 
hoped  dear  Louisa  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  some  other  chaperon ;  it  would  grieve  her 
dreadfully  to  think  that  she  would  be  deprived  of 
any  pleasure  on  her  account. 

"  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  it,  my  dear 
Lady  Frances,"  said  Sir  Charles ;  "  my  cousin, 
Lady  Catherine  St.  John,  promised  long  ago  to 
chapero7i  Louisa  when  she  came  out." 

''  Ah,  Lady  Catherine  St.  John,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  in  a  tone  which,  in  spite  of  herself,  re- 
vealed her  mortification,  for  Lady  Catherine  was  a 
privileged  member  of  those  high  circles  into  which 
Lady  Frances,  with  all  her  labour  and  manoeuvring, 
only  obtained  occasional  and  uncertain  entrance. 

"  Mr.  St.  John's  aunt,  eh,  Louisa  ?"  said  Minna, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  Louisa,  aloud,  but  colouring,  in 
spite  of  herself. 

Lady  Frances  next  deplored  her  inability  to 
exert  herself  to  procure  invitations  for  her  niece. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Louisa,  how  anxious  I 
naturally  am  to  do  all  I  can  for  you;  but,  of 
course,  my  duty  to  my  own  children  must  be  my 
first  object,  and,  really,  dear  Montague  is  so  indo- 
lent that  every  thing  falls  upon  me  ;  besides,  people 
are  so  exclusive  now,  I  could  scarcely  venture  to 
ask  for  invitations  for  you;  they  might  be  affronted, 
and  not  invite  us  another  time ;  but  I  really  am 
terribly  vexed  at  not  being  able  to  be  of  more  use 
to  you." 

Here  again  Lady  Frances  found  her  vexation 
quite  unnecessary.     Lady  Catherine  St.  John  had 
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already  sent  Louisa  invitations  for  two  balls,  and 
was  to  take  her  to  a  private  concert  the  next  night. 
Lady  Frances  tried  to  look  pleased,  and  begged  to 
see  the  invitations,  and  hoped  they  were  good,  as, 
between  themselves.  Lady  Catherine  was  rather 
odd,  and  sometimes  patronised  a  curious  set.  The 
invitations  were  accordingly  produced ;  one  of  them 
was  for  Lady  Cardale's  ball,  which  Ellen  had  been 

so  anxious  to  go  to ;  the  other  for  a  ball  at  D 

House,  for  which  Minna  and  her  mother  had  been 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  get  an  invitation, 
without  success. 

Minna  bit  her  lips,  and  Lady  Frances  gave  up 
the  subject  of  going  out,  which  was  too  unsatisfac- 
tory to  be  pursued  any  further,  and  turned  to  that 
of  dress.  Here  she  thought  she  must  be  on  safe 
ground,  and  she  launched  forth  fearlessly.  She 
should  be  happy,  she  said,  to  superintend  Louisa's 
toilette,  which  must,  of  course,  acquire  a  thorough 
alteration.  She  was  very  anxious  that  her  dear 
sister's  child  should  make  the  best  appearance  pos- 
sible, that  she  might  not  bring  discredit  on  her 
friends. 

"  I  conclude  you  have  nothing  fit  to  put  on,  ray 
dear,  for  such  occasions,  and,  if  you  like,  I  will 
undertake  to  buy  all  your  things  :  I  shall  not  mind 
the  fatigue  and  bore  of  the  thing,  for  the  sake  of 
being  useful  to  you.  You  know,  I  am  used  never 
to  think  of  myself;  if  dear  Montague  were  not 
waiting  for  the  carriage,  to  go  down  to  the  house, 
I  would  offer  to  take  you  out  shopping  now ;  how- 
ever, as  you  are  so  little  au  fait  of  milliners  and 
mantua-makers,  &c.,  you  had  better,  perhaps,  trust 
it  altogether  to  me." 

"  Thank  you/'  said  Louisa ;  "  but  Lady  Cathe- 
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rine  has  already  recommended  her  people  to  me, 
and  I  have  put  the  arrangement  of  my  wardrobe 
into  their  hands :  I  thought  this  the  best  way,  as 
it  will  save  trouble  and  shopping,  which  I  detest." 
"  Oh,  certainly  the  best  way,  if  your  father  can 
afford  it ;  but  you  will  find  it  very  expensive." 

Louisa,  however,  preferred  giving  money  to 
giving  time  in  such  matters ;  and  as  Sir  Charles 
did  not  seem  at  all  alarmed  at  her  extravagance, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  was  clear 
that  Lady  Frances  could  not  make  herself  of  im- 
portance, in  any  way,  to  her  impracticable  brother 
and  niece ;  and  to  avoid  exposing  herself  to  any 
further  mortification,  she  took  her  leave,  greatly  to 
Minna's  annoyance,  before  the  latter  had  had  time 
to  sound  Louisa  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  St.  John. 

''  Will  you  have  the  carriage  to-day.  Loo?"  said 
her  father,  when  they  were  gone  ;  *'  I  cannot  ride 
with  you,  but  perhaps  Ellen  Percival  will  be  glad 
of  a  drive,  if  you  call  for  her." 

"  No ;  I  would  rather  stay  at  home  to-day,  papa. 
I  feel  very  stupid,  and  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be 
pleasant  society  to  any  one." 

"  That  is  a  bad  beginning  for  your  first  season, 
my  dear  child,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  room. 

Louisa  turned  away  from  his  anxious  look,  for 
she  felt  a  tear  trembling  in  her  eye  at  the  consci- 
ousness of  how  entirely  unfit  she  was,  with  her  pre- 
sent feelings,  to  enter  into  the  gay  scenes  which 
had  just  opened  to  her.  She  had  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  coming  to  town,  in  the  hope  that  there 
she  must  hear  some  tidings  of  St.  John  ;  but  now 
she  was  come,  she  felt  as  if  London  were  one  vast 
wilderness,  in  the  immensity  of  which  it  seemed 
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impossible  that  the  one  thing  she  wished  to  hear 
should  ever  meet  her  ears.  The  recollection  of 
Mrs.  Carew  would  also  intrude,  and,  in  spite  of 
herself,  disturb  and  irritate  her.  At  Oaklands  she 
had  felt  simply  unhappy  when  suddenly  deprived  of 
St.  John's  society,  and  she  had  looked  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  termination  of  her  uncertainty 
when  she  came  to  town.  Now  that  uncertainty 
seemed  greater  than  ever,  and  all  the  future  was 
too  vague  to  allow  of  any  definite  hope.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  dim  waste  to  cling  to,  to  dwell 
upon,  and  her  heart  was  oppressed  and  weary  with 
its  vain  struggle  to  find  a  resting-place — to  grasp 
something  more  real  than  the  shadows  of  its  own 
hopes  and  fears. 

Her  father  in  a  great  measure  shared  her  anxiety.. 
Although  the  subject  had  never  been  mentioned 
between  them,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  read  her  feel- 
ings, and  he  watched  anxiously  the  progress  of  the 
sorrow  which  for  the  first  time  darkened  her  exist- 
ence. Nor  did  it  seem  strange  to  him,  as  perhaps 
it  may  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  his  child,  the 
open-hearted  being  he  had  trained  from  infancy, 
and  whose  mind  till  that  day  had  been  unveiled  as 
her  countenance  before  him,  should  not  seek  his 
assistance  in  her  struggle. 

He  knew  woman's  nature  too  well.  He  knew 
that  it  is  woman's  lot  to  suffer  in  silence,  to  endure 
alone  conflicts  which  might  shake  the  strength  of 
the  strongest  of  those  who  deride  her  weakness, 
and  that  the  very  act  of  imploring  aid  would  break 
down  her  surest  defence  —  her  self-respect.  He 
knew  that  the  secret  feelings  of  a  woman's  heart 
would  be  sacred  even  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse 
of  sisters — of  those  who  have  grown  up  together — 
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—  of  those  who  have  shared  the  same  pillow,  and 
offered  up  their  united  prayers  to  Heaven  —  when 
the  one  finds  that  there  is  a  sanctuary  within  the 
other's  heart  which  even  she  may  not  approach. 

Thus  he  watched  his  child  in  silence,  or  lent  his 
aid  unasked  or  indirectly.  It  was  to  lighten  her 
anxiety,  by  obtaining,  if  possible,  more  certain 
tidings  of  St.  John,  that  he  was  going  out  now. 
He  went  first  to  Lady  Catherine  St.  John's,  think- 
ing that,  as  his  aunt,  she  was  most  likely  to  have 
certain  accounts  of  him.  She  was  not  at  home, 
however,  and  Sir  Charles  proceeded  to  the  Travel- 
ler's, which  he  knew  St.  John  frequented  constantly. 
He  could  find  out  nothing  there  but  that  Mr.  St. 
John  had  not  been  seen  there  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  abroad ;  that  a  great  many 
notes  and  letters  were  waiting  for  him,  but,  as  he 
had  left  no  direction,  they  could  not  be  forwarded. 
At  length  the  porter  managed  to  recollect  the  ad- 
dress of  the  lodging  Mr.  St.  John  had  occupied 
when  last  in  town,  and  thither  Sir  Charles  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  lodging  was  still  St.  John's,  but  the  people 
of  the  house  had  no  idea  when  he  would  return. 
Sometimes  they  heard  that  he  was  gone  to  see  what 
money  could  be  got  from  the  sale  of  his  father's 
effects,  and  to  snatch  what  lie  could  from  the  cre- 
ditors ;  sometimes,  that  he  was  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  his  own  creditors,  who  had  made  the  place 
too  hot  for  him  ;  but  they  could  not  tell  which  was 
the  truth.  Either  story  sounded  any  thing  but 
satisfactory  to  Sir  Charles,  and  he  turned  away 
disappointed,  and  with  an  undefined  sensation  of 
anxiety  and  dread.  As  he  thought  over  all  that 
he  had  heard,  however,  this  feeling  wore  off.     He 
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felt  that  it  was  beneath  him  to  attach  so  much 
weight  to  the  gossipping  of  servants,  or  allow  it  to 
influence  him  ao^ainst  a  man  whom  he  had  once 
formed  a  high  opinion  of.  One  part  of  these  re- 
ports, that  about  St.  John's  own  debts,  was  mani- 
festly untrue,  for  he  had  seen  in  the  papers,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  death  of  a  Miss  St.  John,  a  near 
relation  of  Arthur's,  who  had  left  him  all  her  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  rest  might  be  equally  unfounded. 
There  might  be  many  reasons  for  St.  John's  stay 
abroad  besides  dishonourable  evasion  of  his  credi- 
tors, and  circumstances  might  very  possibly  be 
such  at  present  as  to  prevent  his  renewing  formally 
his  addresses  to  Louisa.  The  death  of  his  father, 
still  so  recent,  might  of  itself  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  his  delay.  These  reflections  set 
at  rest  Sir  Charles's  anxiety,  and  banished  from  his 
mind  the  uncomfortable  feelings  which  for  a  mo- 
ment had  found  place  there. 

That  mind  was  one  in  which  trust  in  human 
virtue,  and  indulgence  for  human  frailties,  had 
their  source  in  the  charity  "  which  hopeth  all 
things,"  and  "  thinketh  no  evil ;"  and  thus  they 
were  unfailing.  In  the  clear  mirror  of  his  mild 
and  chastened  spirit,  the  errors  of  others  were  ever 
reflected  through  the  medium  of  love  and  reverence 
for  his  brother  man. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  when  a  man,  whose  prime 
of  life  is  past,  but  whose  strength  of  intellect  re- 
mains —  who  has  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  life, 
its  trials,  its  struggles,  and  the  world's  contamina- 
tion— advances  towards  old  age  with  an  unsuspect- 
ing and  indulgent  mind.  How  much  does  it  not 
speak  for  that  man's  career,  how  much  for  the 
strength  of  his  faith,  which,  through  all  earthly 
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pollutions,  has  never  doubted  the  native  beauty  of 
God's  noblest  work — the  human  souL  That  faith- 
ful spirit  retains  in  age  more  than  the  beauty  of 
youth  ;  it  is  as  the  everlasting  foliage  of  the  ever- 
green oak,  spreading  luxuriantly  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  after  having  braved  the  summer  heats  and 
the  autumn  blasts  which  have  stripped  every  other 
tree  of  its  early  glories. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"True  love,  an  tbou  be  true. 

Thou  hast  ane  kittle  part  to  play; 

For  Fortune,  Fashion,  Fancy,  and  thou. 
Maun  strive  for  many  a  day." 

Hendersoun. 


Ellen  was  ready  full  half  an  hour  before  Mrs. 
Carew's  carriage  came  to  the  door,  although  her 
toilette  was  performed  with  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion so  important  an  affair  demanded. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  dress  such  a 
young  lady  as  mine,"  thought  her  maid,  as  she 
looked  after  Ellen,  when  she  left  the  room.  "  I'll 
be  bound  there  won't  be  a  beautifuller  one  amongst 
them  all  to-night." 

Lady  Ethelwode  thought  the  same  thing,  al- 
though not  exactly  in  the  same  words,  as  Ellen 
came  into  the  drawing-room  to  wish  her  good  night ; 
and  she  half  regretted  that  she  was  not  going  to  ac- 
company her.  She  would  have  liked  to  witness 
the  admiration  she  must  excite ;  but,  the  next  mo- 
ment, the  recollection  of  the  terrible  fatigue  she 
must  have  gone  through,  comforted  her  for  the 
loss. 

Mrs.  Carew's  carriage  was  announced  whilst 
these  thoughts  were  passing  in  her  mind  ;  and  Ellen 
kissed  her  mother,  and  ran  lightly  down  stairs. 
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"  Ready  to  a  moment,  I  declare,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Carew,  as  she  sprang  into  the  carriage ;  "I 
wish  all  young  ladies  were  as  punctual ;  I  hope  now 
we  shall  get  up  the  great  crush." 

But  no  ;  there  was  already  a  double  line  of  car- 
riages at  the  entrance  of  Grosvenor  Square ;  and 
it  was  long  before  Mrs.  Carew's  could  reach  Lady 
Cardale's  door.  Ellen  was  impatient  at  the  delay, 
and  almost  terrified  by  the  crush  of  carriages  ;  the 
swearing  of  coachmen,  foiled  in  their  attempts 
to  cut  into  the  line ;  and  the  apparently  ''  hair- 
breadth scapes"  from  threatening  poles  and  locked 
wheels.  She  was  scarcely  reassured  by  the  sight 
of  the  brilliant  crowd,  which  already  filled  Lady 
Cardale's  magnificent  apartments  ;  and  she  clung, 
almost  trembling,  to  her  chaperon's  arm,  as  their 
names  were  shouted  up  the  grand  staircase.  Lord 
Caldwell  had  been  awaiting  their  arrival,  and  imme- 
diately joined  them.  Ellen  forgot  her  fears  at  the 
sight  of  a  familiar  face,  and  met  him  with  out- 
stretched hand,  and  one  of  her  brightest  smiles. 

''  How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
procuring  me  this  pleasure  V  said  she. 

*'  Pray,  do  not  thank  me  for  being  selfish,"  he  an- 
swered, pressing  her  hand ;  '*  I  assure  you,  I  need 
no  encouragement  in  that  respect.  Besides,  I  shall 
get  thanks  enough  from  others  before  this  night  is 
over.  Mrs.  Carew,  the  crowd  has  opened  a  little, 
and  there  is  Lady  Cardale  by  the  door.  Had  you 
not  better  push  on  whilst  the  coast  is  clear  ?" 

They  proceeded  accordingly,  and  soon  reached 
the  spot  where  Lady  Cardale  was  standing.  She 
received  Ellen  most  graciously,  as  the  protegee  of 
Lord  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Carew,  both  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  world  of  fashion.   She  would 
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have  received  her  the  same  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  first  glance  satisfied  her  that  Lord 
Caldwell  was  right,  when  he  had  said  that  Ellen 
would  undoubtedly,  as  soon  as  she  was  seen,  become 
a  pre-eminent  star  herself ;  and  she  was  glad  that 
the  new  meteor  should  first  shine  forth  in  her  house. 
Ellen  was  gratified  by  her  warmth  of  manner,  and 
inwardly  wondered  where  was  the  supercilious- 
ness and  finery  she  had  heard  of  so  much  am.ongst 
fashionable  people.  Her  momentary  nervousness 
was  now  quite  over ;  and  the  blaze  of  light,  the 
exciting  music,  the  gay  hum  of  voices,  soon  raised 
her  spirits  to  their  highest  pitch  of  buoyancy.  iVs 
she  proceeded  through  the  rooms,  her  countenance 
radiant  with  animation,  talking  and  laughing  with 
Lord  Caldwell,  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  one  who 
felt  in  her  natural  element,  a  murmur  of  admiration 
and  curiosity  followed  her  steps. 

''  How  beautiful !  how  lovely  !  who  can  she  be  ?" 
exclaimed  group  after  group,  as  she  passed  by. 

All  who  could  claim  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Carew  or  Lord  Caldwell,  pressed  towards  them :  the 
women,  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  this  wondrous  appa- 
rition ;  the  men,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  introduc- 
tion. Never,  in  her  most  palmy  days,  had  Mrs.  Carew 
been  so  eagerly  sought,  so  brilliantly  surrounded  ; 
and,  although  she  was  well  aware  that  the  homage 
was  paid,  not  to  her,  but  to  her  temporary  charge, 
she  received  it  with  equal  gratification.  It  was 
better,  she  thought,  to  shine  in  the  reflected  light 
of  another,  than  not  to  shine  at  all. 

^'Have  you  seen  the  new  beauty?"  asked  Lord 
Harry  Fleetwood,  of  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth. 

"  No ;  who  is  she?  I  hear  every  bodv  talking  of 
her." 
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^'  She  is  a  daughter  of  Lady  Ethelwode,  and  is 
just  come  out;  they  say  she  will  eclipse  every  woman 
in  London." 

''  Ah  !  a  daughter  of  Lady  Ethelwode,"  said  old 

General  B ;    "I  remember  her  mother  was  a 

very  handsome  woman,  as  the  rich  widow,  Percival. 
But,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  the  daughter  is  not  equal 
to  the  mother." 

"  Not  equal !"  exclaimed  Sir  Frederic  Granville, 
who  had  scarcely  taken  his  eyes  off  Ellen  since  she 
entered  the  room ;  "  then  the  mother  must  have 
been  more  than  divine." 

"  Is  she  really  so  very  beautiful  ?"  said  his  grace, 
in  the  tone  of  indifference  of  a  man  who  had  seen 
the  reigning  beauties  of  fifteen  seasons. 

"  Your  grace  may  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Sir 
Frederic,  as  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  at  that  mo- 
ment, cleared  the  space  between  the  group  of 
talkers  and  the  spot  where  Ellen  stood,  talking  to 
Lord  Caldwell  and  two  or  three  others  whom  he. 
had  introduced. 

"  She  is  beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  duke,  with 
unusual  animation  of  manner.  *'  Caldwell  seems  a 
great  friend ;  I  must  get  him  to  introduce  me." 

As  Lord  Caldwell  did  not  dance  himself,  he  im- 
mediately granted  the  duke's  request ;  and  the  next 
moment  Ellen's  hand  was  in  that  of  his  grace,  and 
he  was  leading  her  away  to  take  their  places  in 
the  quadrille,  which  was  just  forming. 

As  Lord  Caldwell  had  foreseen,  Ellen's  position 
in  society  was  now  fixed.  To  have  been  chosen 
by  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth  as  his  partner  for  this, 
the  first  dance  of  her  first  ball,  of  her  first  season, 
was  sufficient  to  ensure  her  triumph  over  every 
competitor,  even  if  her  own  surpassing  beauty  had 
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not  put  all  rivalry  out  of  the  question.  Ambitious 
mothers  with  unmarried  daughters  looked  upon 
her  with  envy,  and  wished  she  had  remained  for 
ever  buried  in  her  country  seclusion.  Daughters, 
who  had  themselves  been  once  nine  days'  wonders, 
strove,  by  their  extravagant  praises  of  their  rival, 
to  hide  their  mortification  at  finding  themselves  so 
entirely  eclipsed.  Men  of  all  ranks,  and  almost  of 
all  ages,  crowded  on  her  steps,  and  made  more 
assiduous  court  to  Mrs.  Carew  and  Lord  Caldwell, 
than  ever  did  fawning  courtier  to  despotic  sove- 
reign, in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  an  intro- 
duction ;  a  favour  Lord  Caldwell  took  care  should 
only  be  conceded  to  the  elect.  Never  had  triumph 
been  more  brilliant  and  more  complete. 

*'  The  dose  is  pretty  strong,"  whispered  Lord 
Caldwell  to  Mrs.  Carew,  as  he  watched  Ellen's 
glowing  countenance,  so  different  from  the  pale, 
dejected  look,  it  had  worn  only  two  days  ago; 
"don't  you  think  it  will  do  its  work?" 

"  The  work  of  intoxication,  certainly,"  answered 
his  companion.  *'  But  we  must  not  reckon  too 
much  on  the  effect  of  a  single  potion.  To-morrow 
she  will  be  sober  again,  and  then  will  come  the 
effects  —  head-ache,  fatigue,  disgust,  and  recol- 
lection of  the  country  curate." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  laughing,  "  that 
will  never  do ;  we  must  repeat  the  dose  till  at 
least  that  is  drowned  altogether.  Ce  n'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute ;  she  is  fairly  launched  now ; 
and  even  at  this  moment,  I  suspect,  if  we  could 
read  her  inmost  heart,  we  should  find  that  she 
looks  back  with  less  complacency  to  the  obscure 
parsonage,  than  she  did  three  hours  ago.     In  two 
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months,  depend  upon  it,  slie  will  look  back  to  it 
with  horror." 

Little  did  Ellen  guess  the  conclusions  Lord 
Caldwell  was  drawing,  as  she  gave  way  to  the 
buoyancy  of  spirit  and  the  sense  of  enjoyment, 
which  the  novelty  and  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  and 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  triumph,  naturally 
excited.  The  weight  which  had  pressed  so  heavily 
on  her  mind  during  the  last  month  was  momen- 
tarily removed,  and,  with  the  natural  elasticity  of 
youth,  her  spirits  rose  proportionably  high.  She 
was  truly,  as  Mrs.  Carew  had  said,  intoxicated, 
and  no  sober  thought  of  the  past  or  the  future 
mingled  with  her  enjoyment  of  the  present.  As 
the  Duke  of  Dainsworth  was  leading  her  down  to 
supper,  she  met  Lord  Caldwell,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  pleasure  she  owed  him,  with  a  look  so  full 
of  warmth  and  gratitude,  that  he  began  to  think 
himself  nearer  his  object  than  he  had  hoped,  and 
his  cold  heart  leaped  within  him,  as  he  repeated  to 
himself — "  Gratitude  is  near  akin  to  love.  Yes, 
there  would  be  happiness  in  being  loved  by  such 
a  creature  as  that !" 

Mrs.  Carew  took  care  that  Ellen  should  not 
endanger  her  new-won  distinction,  by  remaining  to 
the  last.  She  carried  her  off,  in  spite  of  the 
clamorous  lamentations  of  half  a  dozen  gentlemen 
who  claimed  Ellen's  hand  for  more  quadrilles  than 
she  could  have  danced,  had  she  remained  there  till 
the  next  night.  The  Duke  of  Dainsworth  himself 
gave  her  his  arm  to  lead  her  down  stairs,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  those  who  knew  him,  actu- 
ally ran  for  her  shawl,  and  carefully  assisted  Lord 
Caldwell  in  wrapping  it  round  her.  More  than 
one  heavy  bet  was  made  at  that  moment,  on  Ellen's 
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chance  of  becoming  a  duchess  before  the  season 
was  over,  and  Lord  Caldwell  secretly  resolved  that 
his  grace  should  have  no  more  opportunities  than 
he  could  help,  of  dazzling  Ellen  with  visions  of 
strawberry  leaves,  which  might  eclipse  his  own 
viscount's  coronet,  and  fortune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  "  paid  quarterly  !" 

Meanwhile,  Ellen,  happily  "  fancy  free"  of  straw- 
berry leaves  and  viscounts'  coronets,  had  been 
safely  deposited  in  Piccadilly,  and  was  reluctantly 
taking  off  her  ball-room  attire,  her  ears  still  ring- 
ing with  the  adulation  which  had  been  incessantly 
poured  into  them  during  the  last  four  hours,  and 
her  mind  yet  excited  by  the  brilliant  scene  she  had 
quitted.  She  stood  a  moment  at  her  glass  before 
she  undressed,  and  could  not  refrain  from  a  feel- 
ing of  exultation,  as  she  gazed  on  the  reflection  of 
her  face  and  figure.  As  she  turned  from  it,  her 
eye  fell  upon  an  unfinished  letter  to  Edward,  which 
she  had  begun  two  days  ago,  and  it  struck  her  with 
an  undefined  but  painful  feeling. 

"  I  will  finish  it  to-morrow,"  said  she  to  her- 
self; "I  am  too  tired  to-night;"  and  she  hastily 
undressed  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

For  the  first  time  the  thought  of  Edward  was 
unwelcome,  and  she  was  glad  to  take  refuge  from 
it  in  sleep. 

Ellen  rose  the  next  morning,  as  Mrs.  Carew  had 
prophesied,  with  an  aching  head,  and  weary  limbs, 
the  usual  penalty  of  the  novice  in  dissipation. 
The  excitement  of  the  night  was  over,  and  every 
thing  else  seemed  stale  and  flat  after  that  intoxi- 
cating draught.  It  was  in  this  sobered  and  sad- 
dened mood  that  she  sat  down  to  complete  her 
letter  to  Edward. 
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"  This  letter  should  have  reached  you  yester- 
day," she  wrote  to  him,  "but  I  was  prevented 
finishing  it  by  the  necessary  preparations  for  that 
important  affair,  my  first  ball  in  London,  to  which 
I  went  last  night.  It  was  at  Lady  Cardale's,  and 
its  splendour  even  surpassed  my  expectations.  As 
I  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  mistress  of  the  house 
and  all  her  guests,  I  did  not  anticipate  much  en- 
joyment, and  went  rather  from  curiosity  than  any 
other  motive.  But,  thanks  to  Lord  Caldwell,  whom 
I  met  there,  and  to  my  diaper 07i,  Mrs.  Carew,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  great  friend  of  his,  I  had  more 
partners  than  I  could  dance  with,  and  really  spent 
a  very  pleasant  evening — an  event  which,  since  we 
parted,  has  become  a  rare  novelty  to  me.  But, 
believe  me,  dear  Edward,  this  glimpse  of  the  great 
world  has  only  made  me  feel,  more  strongly  than  I 
did  before,  that  I  am  not  fitted  to  live  in  it.  This 
morning  I  am  weary  in  body  and  mind.  What 
would  I  not  give  at  this  moment  to  fly  away  from 
London  and  its  noise,  its  crowds,  its  gaieties,  and 
be  once  more  at  your  side,  wandering  along  our 
quiet  green  lanes,  which  must  be  now  so  beautiful 
with  all  the  spring  flowers  and  the  young  leaves,  or 
to  be  standing  with  you  on  the  beach,  the  fresh  sea- 
air  blowing  on  my  hot,  aching  forehead  !  Oh,  for  one 
such  hour  with  you,  I  would  gladly  give  all  the 
pleasures  that  London  can  aflbrd !" 

Ellen  wrote  what  she  felt.  She  could  not, 
perhaps,  have  written  those  words  with  equal 
truth  a  few  hours  later,  when  cantering  in  the 
park,  escorted  by  a  numerous  train  of  her  last 
niglit's  partners,  whose  admiration  of  her  grace- 
ful horsemanship  was  as  great  and  as  plainly  ex- 
pressed as  it  had  been  of  her  beauty,  and  her 
dancing,  the  night  before. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

^'  Call  ye  the  city  gay  ?    Its  revels  joyous  ? 
They  may  be  so  to  you  ;  for  ye  are  young 
(Belike)  and  happy.     She  is  young  in  years. 
But  often  in  mid  spring  will  blighting  winds 
Do  autumn's  work :  and  there  is  pain  of  heart 
That  doth  the  work  of  time  ;  can  cloud  the  brow, 
Aud  pale  the  cheek,  and  sober  down  the  spirits." 

Old  Play. 

Louisa's  feelings  and  anticipations  in  coming  to 
London  had  been  very  different  from  Ellen's ;  and 
more  different  still  was  the  effect  which  that  world 
she  had  so  eagerly  anticipated,  from  an  indefinite 
belief  that  there  she  must  hear  of,  meet  St.  John — 
that  there  her  weary  uncertainty  would  come  to  an 
end — produced  on  her  mind.  The  world  had  no 
homage  to  lay  at  her  feet ;  it  offered  to  her  no  in- 
toxicating draught  of  flattery  to  win  her  from  the 
sad  thoughts  which  gradually  weighed  more  heavily 
upon  her,  as  day  after  day  wore  on,  and  still  no 
tidings  of  St.  John  came  to  relieve  her  anxiety. 

There  was  no  gladness  to  her  in  the  brilliant 
scenes  of  pleasure  where  his  presence  was  wanting 
— the  gay  hum  of  voices  seemed  discordant,  since 
the  one  voice  which  spoke  to  her  heart  was  not 
heard  amongst  them.  Nor  was  this  suspense,  this 
aching  of  the  spirit,  occasioned  by  long  watching 
for  something  to  fill  up  the  blank  around,  the  worst 
suffering  Louisa  had  now  to  endure.     Though  she 
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could  hear  no  certain  tidings  of  St.  John's  present 
proceedings,  rumours  of  the  past  reached  her  ears, 
which  caused  many  a  pang,  bitterer  far  than  mere 
sorrow  at  his  absence  could  inflict.  Light  sayings, 
spoken  in  a  lighter  tone  by  those  who  boasted  of 
his  intimacy,  whilst  she  felt  that  their  friendship 
would  be  contamination  —  sentiments  avowed  by 
his  world,  but  from  which  her  pure  mind  revolted 
— in  short,  a  general  looseness  of  character,  a  low 
tone  of  feeling,  evidenced  by  numberless  little 
things  which  were  repeated  in  her  hearing  as  good 
stories,  piquant  sayings  of  the  clever,  brilliant  man 
of  fashion,  and  which  she  long  tried  to  persuade 
herself  were  the  mere  attempts  of  the  insignificant 
people  who  uttered  them  to  reduce  a  superior 
being  to  their  own  mean  level ;  tales  of  debts  un- 
paid, of  friends  deserted  when  the  world  looked 
coldly  upon  them,  of  flirtations  heartlessly  begun 
and  as  heartlessly  broken  oflf — tales  which  she 
hated  herself  for  listening  to,  and  yet  to  which 
she  could  not  be  deaf,  sank  with  a  withering  effect 
into  her  heart. 

Still  she  hoped  and  longed  the  more,  eagerly  for 
his  return,  trusting,  with  the  faith  of  a  noble  heart, 
that  his  loved  presence  must  disperse  the  gathering 
clouds,  and  restore  her  to  the  confidence  in  him,  in 
his  truth,  that  she  pined  for  as  the  weary  pilgrim 
pines  for  rest. 

Many  of  the  things  she  heard,  and  which  gave 
her  most  pain,  were  said  by  Mrs.  Carew ;  and  her 
dislike  to  this  lady  added  to  her  incredulity.  She 
could  not  believe  that  Arthur  St.  John  was  really 
the  friend  of  such  a  woman,  and  she  longed  im- 
patiently for  the  day  when  she  might  see  him 
prove  by  his  manner  that  her  assumption  of  inti- 
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macy  with  him  was,  in  truth,  the  impertinent  false- 
hood she  was  willing  to  think  it. 

Mrs.  Carew  returned  this  dislike  in  full,  and  she 
would  have  treated  her  with  true  fine-lady  inso- 
lence if  she  had  been  able,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  cold  dignity  of  Louisa's  manner  which 
utterly  precluded  such  a  mode  of  expressing  her 
feelings,  and  she  was  obliged  to  content  herself 
with  annoying  her,  on  every  possible  occasion,  by 
her  allusions  to  St.  John,  and  to  postpone  any 
other  attempt  at  mortifying  her  until  his  return. 

She  had  full  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  malice 
at  a  ball,  where  she  met  Louisa  and  Ellen,  who  had 
both  come  under  Lord  Ethelwode's  chaperonage. 
Notwithstanding  her  passing  disgust  after  Lady 
Cardale's  ball,  Ellen  had  looked  forward  to  this 
with  joyous  elation,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  her  glee, 
when  her  toilette  was  completed,  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  waltzing  a  few  steps  before  the  large 
mirror,  which  reflected  her  figure  at  full  length. 

Very  differently  did  Louisa  prepare  for  the  same 
ball.  Weary  and  heavy  at  heart,  she  allovred  her 
maid  to  dress  her  as  she  chose,  and  was  too  much 
pre-occupied  even  to  remark  how  little  her  pale, 
thoughtful  countenance  was  suited  to  the  brilliant 
scene  which  awaited  her.  Lady  Catherine  St.  John's 
carriage,  stopping  at  the  door,  roused  her  from  her 
reverie,  and  she  hastened  down  stairs  to  wish  her 
father  good-night  and  join  her  chaperon. 

The  rooms  were  already  crowded  when  they  ar- 
rived. Louisa  was  soon  engaged,  and,  when  her 
partner  had  led  her  through  the  press,  and  they 
had  taken  their  place  in  the  crowded  quadrille,  she 
found  herself  opposite  to  Ellen,  who,  brilliant  with 
beauty  and  animation,  was  laughing  and  talking 
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with  Sir  Frederic  Granville.  Lord  Caldwell  was 
standing  at  a  little  distance,  watching  the  effects 
of  the  temptation  to  which  he  had  been  so  active 
in  exposing  his  intended  victim.  On  perceiving 
Louisa,  he  came  up  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  after  a  remark  on 
Ellen's  exceeding  loveliness,  "  that  the  country 
curate  is  in  the  thoughts  of  your  beautiful  friend 
at  such  times  as  these  ?" 

*'  Surely  you  cannot  suppose  that  such  gay  follies 
could  make  her  forget  him  ?  Ellen  is  light-hearted, 
but  not  changeable." 

*'  Well,  so  be  it,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  in  an  in- 
credulous tone — **  at  all  events,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  to  have  buried  such  loveliness  in  the  coun- 
try parsonage  would  have  been  high  treason  to 
society." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree  with  you  even  in 
this.  Ellen  is  certainly  made  to  adorn  society,  but 
she  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as  happy,  if  not 
happier,  in  the  life  she  is  to  lead,  if  she  had  never 
tried  the  experiment." 

''  I  hope  you  do  not  preach  such  sad  sobriety  to 
her,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  smiling.  "  It  is  showing 
distrust  of  your  friend,  not  to  allow  her  to  venture 
where  you  enter  fearlessly  yourself." 

"  I  assure  you,  I  need  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
difference  between  Ellen  and  myself,"  said  Louisa, 
quietly,  showing  that  she  understood  the  intended 
sarcasm  concealed  beneath  Lord  Caldwell's  smooth 
tone — "  but  I  do  not  distrust  her.  Even  placed  as 
she  is,  I  do  not  fear  for  her — as  a  woman,  I  could 
not  fear  that  the  triumphs  of  vanity  should  loosen 
the  ties  of  affection.   I  am  not  such  a  traitor  to  my 
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It  was  now  Louisa's  turn  to  dance,  and  the  con- 
versation ended.  When  the  quadrille  was  over, 
Ellen  came  to  sit  by  her  friend,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  two  days,  and  they  were  talking  quietly 
together,  after  having  dismissed  the  crowd  of 
claimants  for  Miss  Percival's  hand,  when  Mrs. 
Carew  and  Miss  Montague  came  towards  them. 

''  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carew,  *'  that 
two  young  ladies  should  be  quietly  sitting  down, 
whilst  one  of  Weippert's  best  waltzes  is  playing ! 
—  Miss  Percival,  I  thought  you  were  a  devoted 
waltzer — I  have  often  heard  Mr.  St.  John  speak  of 
your  waltzing.   Can  you  resist  such  a  temptation  ?" 

''1  am  tired,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  and,  besides,  I  have 
given  up  waltzing,"  added  she,  blushing ;  for  one 
of  the  requests  Edward  had  made  to  her  was,  that 
she  would  not  enc^aofe  in  that  dance. 

"  Such  self-denial  is  really  heroic,"  said  Lord 
Caldwell,  who  had  joined  the  group — "  but  it  was 
rather  churlish  to  yourself  and  the  world  to  have 
imposed  it.  It  has  a  savour  of  almost  saintly  mor- 
tification." 

"  You  are  not  under  such  rigid  vows,  I  hope. 
Miss  Conway,"  said  Mrs.  Carew ;  "so  pray  let  me 
introduce  Mr.  Levison  to  you.  He  is  the  best 
waltzer  in  London,  now  Arthur  St.  John  is  away. 
I  suppose  you  have  often  waltzed  with  hijn.  You 
know  it  is  a  favourite  opinion  of  his,  that  the  woman 
who,  in  these  days,  is  too  prudish  to  waltz,  must 
either  be  afraid  of  standing  the  test  to  which  it 
exposes  her  grace  and  figure,  or  have  some  secret 
feelings  about  it  very  unbecoming  any  young  per- 
son. Oh  !  here  is  Mr.  Levison  come  just  a-propos. 
Now,  shall  I  introduce  him  ?" 

"  No,  it  would  be  useless,  as  I  never  waltz,"  said 
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Louisa,  with  a  calm  voice  but  a  heightened  colour 
and  glistening  eye,  which  sufficiently  told  Mrs. 
Carew  that  the  aijn  had  taken  effect. 

"  You  were  speaking  of  Arthur  St.  John,"  said 
Lord  Caldwell.  "  What  can  he  be  doing  abroad 
all  this  time  ?  He  seems  to  haye  buried  himself  as 
well  as  his  father." 

"  I  had  a  long  letter  from  him  yesterday,"  said 
Mrs.  Carew ;  "  and  he  does  not  write  as  if  he  had 
any  intention  at  present  of  leaving  the  land  of  the 
living.  He  seems  in  excellent  spirits,  but  does  not 
mention  any  thing  about  returning  home.  He  is 
in  a  very  gay  place  apparently,  where  a  London 
man  is  feted  and  made  much  of,  like  a  star  at  a 
provincial  theatre.  I  dare  say  he  has  managed  to 
provide  himself  as  usual  with  some  quiet  flirtation, 
'pouT  passed  le^  temps,  which  naturally  accounts  for 
his  being  in  no  hurry  to  return." 

"  He  seems  to  have  made  you  his  confidante^'' 
said  Lord  Caldwell,  laughing.  "  I  hope  it  is  no- 
thing serious,  however ;  though  it  would  be  amusing 
to  see  him  caught  at  last  by  som'e  colonial  Venus." 

"  There  is  not  much  fear  of  that.  Mr.  St.  John 
may  amuse  himself  for  a  time  with  those  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  listen  to  him,  but  he  will  keep 
carefully  aloof  from  such  serious  proceedings  as 
might  endanger  his  liberty.  He  is  too  well  prac- 
tised at  the  game  to  be  easily  entrapped ;  and,  after 
all,  one  cannot  wonder  at  his  flirting.  What  can  a 
poor  man  do,  who  is  banished  from  London,  and 
cares  neither  for  shooting,  hunting,  nor  yachting  ? 
He  must  have  some  amusement,  you  know." 

"  He  is  fortunate  in  having  so  eloquent  and  in- 
dulgent a  pleader,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  with  his 
smile,  which  always  resembled  a  sneer.     "  I  am 
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glad,  however,  to  hear  from  such  good  authority 
that  his  absence  proceeds  from  such  an  agreeable 
cause.  I  rather  feared,  from  certain  rumours 
afloat  in  this  good-natured  town,  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  return,  as  he  did  not  think  that  a  Sunday 
evening  walk  would  be  sufficient  for  his  health,  and 
no  other  time  might  be  convenient." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  his  creditors  are  become  so 
clamorous  ?  It  is  very  likely ;  duns  have  a  patent 
for  impertinence.  But  I  do  not  think  Arthur  St. 
John  is  likely  to  give  them  much  satisfaction." 

"  I  thought  somebody  had  died  some  time  ago, 
and  left  him  some  money.  I  supposed  that  would 
set  him  all  right  again." 

"  I  fancy  there  was  not  enough  for  that,  even  if 
he  had  had  the  inclination  to  apply  it  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. There  were  debts  of  his  father's,  too,  which 
some  people  expected  him  to  pay,  as  if  death  did 
not  cancel  all  debts.     It  was  quite  ridiculous." 

Minna  laughed,  and  then,  turning  to  her  cousin, 
she  whispered,  "  I  hope,  Louisa,  you  do  not  mind 
all  this.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  come  back  free 
enough  in  all  respects." 

Louisa  would  have  spoken,  but  there  was  a 
choking  at  her  throat  which  prevented  her  utter- 
ance. 

"  You  seem  very  warm.  Miss  Conway,"  said 
Mrs.  Carew,  in  a  friendly  tone,  looking  at  her 
crimsoned  countenance.  "  Will  you  come  with  me 
into  the  card-room  ?     It  is  much  cooler  there." 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  would  rather  not  lose  this 
seat." 

"  Then  I  must  leave  you,  for  this  corner  is  op- 
pressively hot."  And  so  saying,  she  and  Minna 
moved  away. 
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It  was  some  relief  to  be  rid  of  their  presence ;  to 
know  that  their  eyes  were  no  longer  fixed  on  her 
face,  watching,  with  exulting  malice,  every  change 
in  her  countenance;  but  a  cold  weight  was  on 
Louisa's  heart,  numbing  all  her  faculties ;  and 
many  minutes  after,  when  Mr.  Hope  came  up  to 
ask  her  to  dance,  he  had  to  repeat  his  request 
three  times  before  it  became  intelligible  to  her. 
Her  first  feeling,  as  she  awoke  from  her  painful 
trance,  was  joy  at  perceiving  that  Ellen  was  still 
engaged  in  lively  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
Dainsworth  and  one  or  two  others  who  had  col- 
lected round  her.  She  had,  then,  suffered,  unob- 
served, and  her  pride  was  spared  another  wound. 

But  pride,  though  a  good  defence  in  public,  is 
but  a  bad  comforter  in  solitude  ;  and  when  her  ball- 
dress  was  cast  aside,  and  with  it  the  mental  veil 
which  is  so  often  its  appendage,  Louisa  sank  down 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  misery  she  had  endured 
throughout  that  night.  Mrs.  Carew's  light,  care- 
less words,  and  Minna's  sneering  laugh,  rang  in  her 
ears ;  and  every  bright  hope,  every  happy  dream 
of  her  existence,  seemed  turned  into  scoffing  fiends 
at  the  sound,  and  to  mock  her  with  her  own  folly 
in  having  yielded  to  them. 

When  she  rose  the  next  morning,  after  a  night  of 
sleepless  misery,  she  was  glad,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  to  hear  that  her  father  had  gone  out  early 
on  business,  and  that  he  would  not  be  at  home  for 
some  hours.  She  was  thus  relieved  from  the  fear 
of  having  to  encounter  his  affectionate  inquiries ; 
and  she  gained  some  hours  of  solitude,  during 
which  she  might  collect  her  bewildered  thoughts, 
and  try  to  come  to  some  decision  on  the  subject 
which  was  restlessly  gnawing  at  her  heart. 
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She  addressed  herself  to  her  task  with  the  stern 
determination  of  weighing  impartially  all  that  she 
had  heard  against  St.  John,  and  of  acting  as  prin- 
ciple dictated,  whatever  might  be  the  cost;  and 
none,  perhaps,  were  better  fitted  than  she  to  fulfil 
such  a  resolve.  But  where  is  the  young  heart 
which  can  resist  the  influence  of  hope?  Every 
word  Mrs.  Carew  had  spoken  was  distinct  in  her 
memory,  but  the  arch  flatterer  whispered  that  the 
speaker's  own  low  mind  might  have  coloured  the 
picture  she  had  sketched.  The  noble  qualities 
which  had  won  her  affection  might  have  been  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  heartless  woman  of  the 
world,  and  the  worse  traits  of  his  character  seized 
upon  and  exaggerated  by  her  malice.  If  her  se- 
curity, her  trust  was  shaken,  she  would  not  cast  it 
from  her  altogether ;  she  would  not  allow  the  base 
insinuations  of  people  she  despised  to  prejudice  her 
against  one  who  was  absent  and  unable  to  justify 
himself;  one  who,  from  her,  at  least,  deserved  no 
blame.  Hope  whispered  that  he  would  return,  and 
that  her  confidence  would  be  justified  by  himself; 
and  all  other  feelings,  doubt,  fear,  anxiety,  were  all 
mero-ed  in  intense  loncrino^  for  that  return,  which 
seemed  more  and  more  to  her  to  be  the  crisis  of 
her  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  What  letter  is  this  same  ?     What's  here? 

•  «  w  *  • 

I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Ever  since  Ellen's  arrival  in  London,  Annesley  had 
been  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  the  result  of  her 
first  appearance  in  the  world  —  the  impression  she 
would  make — the  impression  that  would  be  made 
upon  her.  Her  letter  satisfied  him  on  these  points, 
written  as  it  was  with  all  her  usual  frank  ingenu- 
ousness. There  was  one  thing  in  it,  however,  which 
he  did  not  like — the  mention  of  her  being  chaperoned 
by  a  stranger,  and  that  stranger  a  friend  of  Lord 
Caldwell's. 

He  could  not  help  recalling  the  suspicions  which 
the  altered  conduct  of  the  Ethelwodes,  after  that 
nobleman's  introduction  into  the  castle,  had  aroused 
in  his  mind ;  and  he  knew  enough  of  his  character, 
to  fear  that  a  female  friend  of  his  would  not  be  the 
safest  guide  in  the  dangerous  paths  of  fashionable 
life  for  one  so  young,  so  inexperienced,  so  impres- 
sionable as  Ellen — one,  too,  whose  extreme  beauty 
would  of  itself  prove  a  sufficient  peril.  He  saw  that 
Ellen's  success  at  the  ball,  which  she  attributed  to 
Lord  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Carew,  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  her  own  extraordinary  loveliness,  and 
he  trembled  to  think  how  the  subtle  poison  of  the 
world's  admiration  might  taint  and  destroy  the  sin- 
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gle-heartedness  and  purity  of  mind  which  had  been 
her  greatest  charm.  Her  mother's  indolence,  and 
Lord  Ethel  wode's  indifference,  left  her  wholly  unpro- 
tected. Earnestly  did  Edward  wish  that  he  could 
be  allowed  to  watch  over  her,  and  guide  her  in  her 
perilous  path ;  hut  he  knew  the  wish  was  vain. 

Mr.  Allen's  increasing  infirmities  bound  him  more 
closely  than  ever  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry ;  and, 
even  had  he  been  free,  of  what  assistance  could  his 
presence  have  been  to  her  in  London,  where  he  well 
knew  that  the  doors  which  would  be  widely  thrown 
open  to  the  beautiful  and  high-born  Ellen  Percival 
would  be  hopelessly  closed  against  the  obscure  coun- 
try curate.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  content 
himself  with  giving  her  such  warning  and  counsel 
in  writing  as  he  thought  she  stood  most  in  need  of, 
and,  meanwhile,  to  find  what  comfort  he  could  in 
reflecting  that  she  had  at  least  one  true  friend  in 
Louisa  Conway,  and  that  her  own  guilelessness  of 
mind,  and  love  for  himself,  would  be  a  safeguard 
more  efficacious  still  against  the  influences  of  the 
world. 

Ellen  received  his  letter  as  she  was  dressing  for 
the  drawing-room.  At  first  she  felt  half  inclined  to 
be  angry  with  him  for  supposing  such  a  caution 
necessary ;  but,  as  she  proceeded,  her  heart  was 
touched  by  the  tone  of  deep  and  anxious  tenderness 
which  ran  throughout  his  very  warnings,  bearing 
evidence  of  how^  fervently  she  was  beloved  ;  and 
what  woman's  heart  is  there  who,  for  the  sake  of 
such  an  assurance,  would  not  forgive  any  real  or 
imagined  offence  !  She  was  standing  with  the  let- 
ter in  her  hand,  pondering  tearfully  on  its  contents, 
and  making  many  earnest  resolutions  to  follow  the 
advice  it  contained,  when  Mrs.  Davis  entered  her 
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room  to  tell  her  that  my  lord  and  my  lady  were 
dressed  and  ajready  in  the  carriage.  Ellen  hastily 
thrust  the  letter  into  her  sash,  and  ran  down  stairs, 
without  even,  as  her  maid  angrily  remarked,  look- 
ing once  in  the  glass  to  see  "  how  beautiful  she 
looked  in  her  ostridge  feathers  and  pink  and  silver 
train." 

Lord  Ethelwode  thought  it  the  duty  of  every  wo- 
man, whose  rank  entitled  her  to  appear  there,  to  go 
to  court  whenever  she  happened  to  be  within  its 
precincts.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  mark  of  respect, 
of  loyalty  to  their  majesties,  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  these  irreverent  times,  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, insisted  on  Lady  Ethelw ode's  appearing  at  this 
drawing-room.  Her  ladyship  had  loudly  remon- 
strated, and  declared  that  the  fatigue  would  kill  her 
— that  she  should  faint  away  in  the  Presence  ;  but 
his  lordship  was  immoveable.  It  was,  he  said,  the 
duty  of  every  person  of  high  station  to  testify  openly 
their  loyalty  in  these  rebellious  and  levelling  days ; 
and  he  was  determined  that  his  wife  should  not  be 
behindhand  in  setting  the  example. 

Lady  Ethelwode  was  forced  to  submit  with  what 
grace  she  could.  It  was  some  consolation  to  reflect 
that,  as  she  must  go,  she  should  herself  present  her 
beautiful  daughter ;  and  she  was  still  more  recon- 
ciled to  it  by  the  happy  excitement  and  occupation 
which  the  important  business  of  choosing  her  own 
and  Ellen's  dress  afforded  for  at  least  a  week.  It 
would  have  been  inconsistent,  however,  to  allow  that 
she  was  in  any  degree  pleased  at  going;  and  she  really 
was  tired  enough,  with  the  unusual  fatigue  of  dress- 
ng,  to  assume  w^ith  great  vraisemblance  the  appear- 
ance of  complete  exhaustion  when  Lord  Ethelwode 
ssisted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  to  be  entitled  to 
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complain,  in  her  usual  feeble  voice,  of  his  absurd 
tyranny  in  compelling  her  to  undergo  a  fatigue  she 
was  so  unfitted  for. 

"  I  am  sure  I  never  shall  get  through  it,"  said 
she,  as  the  carriage  drove  oiF.  "  My  nerves  are  not 
equal  to  the  fatigue  and  the  excitement  of  present- 
ing Ellen.  I  hope  I  shall  not  faint  by  the  way — 
where  are  my  salts  ?  Good  gracious !  Davis  has 
forgotten  to  give  me  my  salts ;  I  cannot  go  without 
them.  Pull  the  string,  Ellen — pull  quick — we  must 
go  back  for  my  salts  !" 

The  string  was  pulled,  and  they  drove  back,  in 
spite  of  Lord  Ethelwode's  angry  remonstrance.  It 
was  some  minutes  before  Mrs.  Davis  could  find  the 
salts ;  but,  at  length,  they  were  brought,  and  the 
carriage  drove  on  again.  The  next  moment,  how- 
ever, Lady  Ethelwode's  hand  was  again  on  the 
string. 

"  My  chauffer ette ! — they  have  actually  forgotten 
my  chaifferette !  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold  ! 
We  must  turn  back  again  to  get  my  chaifferette  /" 

This  time,  however,  Lord  Ethelwode  refused  to 
allow  the  string  to  be  pulled,  and  he  told  his  wife 
that  she  must  endure  as  she  could  the  want  of  her 
chaufferette,  but  that  he  would  not  return  for  that 
or  any  other  confounded  nonsense.  The  carriage 
proceeded,  therefore,  without  further  delay,  and 
Lady  Ethelwode  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
complaining  all  the  way  of  the  agony  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  cold  feet,  and  predicting  all  the  colds  and 
inflammations  which  it  would  be  sure  to  bring  on. 

But  she  forgot  both  her  fears  and  complaints 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  brilliant  crowd  at 
St.  James's,  and  heard  the  buz  of  admiration  which 
greeted   their  appearance.     Lady  Ethelwode  was 
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herself  still  eminently  handsome,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  mother  and  daughter,  as  they  passed 
up  the  long  line  into  the  Presence.  Royalty  itself 
was  heard,  after  the  ceremony  of  presentation  was 
over,  to  express  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
matronly  beauty  of  the  mother,  and  the  fairy-like 
loveliness  of  the  daughter;  and  the  Louis  XV.  of 
England  was  allowed  to  be  no  mean  judge  of 
female  beauty.  Lady  Ethelwode,  who  had  been  a 
month  in  town  without  receiving  a  single  visit, 
was  now  surprised  to  find  herself  addressed  as  an 
old  friend,  or  eagerly  claimed  as  an  acquaintance 
by  a  host  of  people  she  scarcely  remembered  ever 
having  seen  before. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Ethelwode,  how  glad  I  am  to 
see  you !  Where  have  you  been  all  these  yeai^,  that 
we  have  lost  sight  of  you  ?  I  wish  you  had  let  me 
know  you  were  in  tov»^n,  I  should  have  been  so 
happy  to  call  upon  you,"  was  said  to  her  by  more 
than  one  person,  on  whom  she  had  left  cards  above 
a  w^eek  ago,  which  had  never  been  returned. 

Lady  Frances  Montague,  who  had  carefully  kept 
away  from  her  indolent  friend,  in  dread  lest  she 
should  ask  her  to  take  charge  of  Ellen,  was  now 
amongst  the  first  to  press  forward  with  her  greet- 
ings. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  my  dear  Lady  Ethelwode  ?  How 
d'ye  do,  Ellen,  love  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in 
town?"  (Lady*Ethelwode's  card  had  been  on  Lady 
Frances's  table  for  a  fortnight ;)  "  The  girls  anx- 
iously expected  your  arrival,  I  assure  you,  Ellen. 
Well,"  (in  a  whisper  to  Lady  Ethelwode,)  "  you 
see  I  was  a  true  prophet  about  your  dear  girl ;  I 
hear  of  nothing  but  her  brilliant  success  at  Lady 
Cardale's :  the  Duke  of  Dains worth,  they  say, -is 
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raving  about  her ;  but,  my  dear  friend,"  (aloud,) 
is  not  this  a  dreadful  exertion  for  you  ?  If  I  had 
only  known  you  meant  Ellen  to  be  presented  at 
this  drawing-room,  I  should  have  been  too  happy 
to  have  taken  charge  of  her ;  not  that  in  general  I 
like  to  chaperon  young  ladies,  having  two  girls  of 
my  own  to  look  after;  but  for  you  and  dear 
Ellen,  of  course  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do." 

"Thank  you,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  but 
Lord  Ethelwode  insisted  on  my  coming,  so,  of 
course,  I  determined  on  presenting  Ellen  myself, 
though  the  exertion  is  certainly  too  much  for  me.  I 
should  not,  at  all  events,  have  troubled  you,  because 
I  thought  you  were  to  present  Louisa  Conway." 

''  Oh  dear  no ;  Sir  Charles  chose  to  ask  Lady 
Catherine  St.  John  to  do  it ;  and,  I  confess,  that  I 
was  glad  that  he  did  not  apply  to  me,  although  I 
was  rather  hurt  at  his  taking  such  a  step  without 
consulting  me.  You  know,  a^  her  poor  mother's 
sister,  I  had  a  right  to  expect  my  advice  would  be 
asked  in  such  an  important  matter." 

"  Lady  Catherine  is  a  much  better  chaperon  for 
her,"  said  Minna ;  "  she  is  as  learned  and  dignified 
as  Louisa  herself;  besides,  as  she  is  so  soon  to  be 
her  relation " 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  Exclaimed  Ellen. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Ellen,"  said  Minna,  "  pray  do 
not  be  as  provoking  as  Louisa  herself,  and  pretend 
that  you  do  not  know  that  she  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
St.  John ;  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she 
wishes  to  conceal  it  now,  as  the  gentleman  seems 
in  no  hurry  to  come  home  to  claim  his  bride." 

Ellen  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  indignant 
answer,  when  her  words  were  arrested  on  her  lips 
bj  the  sight  of  Louisa  herself,  coming  towards 
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them,  with  Lady  Catherine ;  her  countenance  was 
so  pale,  and  bore  such  evident  signs  of  inward 
suffering,  that  Ellen  was  struck  with  it,  and  half 
feared  there  might  be  some  truth  in  Minna's 
w^ords. 

Louisa's  depression,  however,  arose  from  another 
cause:  whilst  kept  stationary  by  the  crowd,  she 
had  involuntarily  heard  a  conversation  between  a 
gentleman  and  lady  who  were  standing  near  her; 
they  were  commenting  on  the  looks  of  a  lady,  who 
had  just  been  presented  on  her  marriage. 

*'  Mrs.  Danville  seems  to  have  comforted  herself 
quickly  enough  for  St.  John's  desertion,"  said  the 
gentleman ;  "it  was  only  this  time  last  year  that 
every  body  was  talking  of  her  engagement  to  him ; 
and  when  he  followed  the  Baron  of  Mowbray's 
example,  and  '  laughed  and  rode  away,'  people  said 
she  would  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Yes,  but  she  thought  better  of  it,"  replied  the 
lady,  "  and  married  rich  gouty  Mr.  Danville  in- 
stead, to  deprive  Mr.  St.  John  of  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  wear  the  willow;  however,  I  hear 
that  she  has  never  been  the  same  since,  and  she  is 
certainly  very  much  altered." 

"St.  John  was  a  fool  to  go  so  far ;  he  narrowly 
escaped  having  the  father  and  brothers  on  his 
hands,  demanding  satisfaction  :  flirting  with  a 
pretty  girl  is  all  very  well,  but  he  should  have 
drawn  off,  before  the  thing  became  so  notorious." 

"  That  is  all  you  men  think  of,"  said  the  lady, 
laughing ;  "  so  long  as  you  can  do  it  with  impu- 
nity, you  do  not  care  whether  a  heart  is  broken  in 
your  sport  or  not ;  however,  I  confess,  I  have  little 
faith  in  broken  hearts  myself,  and,  in  this  instance, 
the  lady  deserved  one,  for  being  such  a  simpleton, 
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as  to  imagine  that  a  man  like  Arthur  St.  John 
would  clog  himself  with  a  dowerless  wife;  -pour 
Vamour  de  ses  heaux  yeux,^^ 

At  this  moment  the  crowd  opened  a  little  in 
front,  and  the  speakers  moved  on,  unconscious 
that  their  words  had  been  overheard,  and  of  the 
bitter  pang  they  had  inflicted ;  every  word  fell  like 
burning  lead  on  Louisa's  heart ;  St.  John  spoken 
of  as  fickle,  dishonourable,  mercenary ;  St.  John, 
whom  she  had  believed,  and  loved,  because  she 
believed  him  to  be  so  high-minded,  so  generous,  so 
sincere ; — it  could  not  be — it  was  false — she  knew 
it  must  be  false ; — but  still  the  words  rang  in  her 
ears  like  a  knell — the  knell  of  departing  trust  and 
happiness. 

This  was  the  reason  of  the  paleness  which  had 
excited  Ellen's  anxiety,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  summoned  a  smile  to  answer  her  friend's 
affectionate  inquiry. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  ill,  Ellen,  dear,  only  tired 
with  the  heat  and  crowd ;  do  not  say  any  thing 
about  it." 

Louisa's  hope  of  escaping  notice  was  frustrated 
by  Minna  Montague,  who  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  party  to  her  cousin's  looks,  by  her 
affectedly  anxious  inquiries,  and  then  added,  in  an 
audible  whisper,  that  she  hoped  she  had  had  no 
bad  news  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Louisa  haughtily  turned  away  ;  colouring,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  herself.  Lady  Catherine  St.  John, 
who  had  some  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  her  annoy- 
ance, good-naturedly  proposed  that  they  should  go 
home  at  once.  Louisa  gladly  acceded,  and  they 
moved  on. 

^'We  must  be  going  too,    Ellen,"   said    Lady 
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Ethel wode ;  "I  really  am  ready  to  drop  with  the 
fatigue  of  standing  so  long.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  laid  up  after  this, — so  pray  come  and  see  me, 
my  dear  Lady  Frances." 

Lady  Frances  promised  to  come  very  soon,  and 
was  profuse  in  her  offers  of  service,  to  which  she 
was  the  more  strongly  prompted  by  the  sight  of 
Sir  Frederick  Granville  darting  off  to  ascertain 
whether  Lady  Ethelwode's  carriage  was  at  hand  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth  advancing  to  offer  his 
arm  to  Ellen,  to  conduct  her  to  it ;  in  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  anticipated  by  Lord  Caldwell,  w^ho 
had  already  taken  possession  of  Ellen's  arm. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  meet  you  at  the  opera  to- 
night," said  he. 

"  Oh  no, — mamma  will  not  go  out  again,  and  I 
have  no  cJiapero7i.'" 

*'But  Mrs.  Carew  will,  I  am  sure,  be  too  happy 
to  take  her  place,  if  you  ask  her ;  will  you  com- 
mission me  to  do  so  ?" 

Ellen  suddenly  remembered  Edward's  warnings. 

"  No,  thank  yon,"  said  she,  "  I  do  not  like  to 
trouble  Mrs.  Carew  again  so  soon,  and  I  have  had 
enough  dissipation  for  one  day.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  quiet  this  evening." 

Lord  Caldwell  wondered  what  had  suddenly 
produced  this  love  of  quiet,  but  he  had  no  time 
to  ask,  for  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  carriage. 
As  Ellen  got  in,  she  caught  the  long  ends  of  her 
sash  in  the  handle  of  the  door;  in  disengaging 
them,  the  sash  got  loose,  and  Edward's  letter  fell 
out.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  she  did  not  per- 
ceive it,  and  the  carriage  drove  off,  without  her 
having  discovered  her  loss. 

Lord  Caldwell  was  turning  away  to  look  for  his 
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own  carriage,  which  was  some  way  further  down 
the  line,  when  the  direction  of  the  letter,  as  it  lay 
on  the  pavement,  caught  his  eye.  He  picked  it 
up,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  stop  the  carriage, 
and  restore  it  at  once  to  Ellen.  But  this  was  im- 
possible, in  consequence  of  the  crowd  and  crush  of 
carriages  on  the  spot,  and  he  put  the  letter  in  his 
pocket,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  her  as 
soon  as  he  reached  home.  When  he  took  it  out, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  it  to  her, 
he  looked  at  the  direction  again.  The  bold,  free 
handwriting  was  evidently  that  of  a  man,  and  the 
post-mark  of  Ethelwode  at  once  told  him  who  the 
writer  was.  Ellen  could  have  but  one  correspondent 
at  Ethelwode, — her  affianced  husband. 

"  So  this  is  a  love-letter !  "  thought  Lord  Cald- 
well, as  he  turned  it  over  and  contemplated  the 
broken  seal,  engraven  with  the  initials  E.  A.  "  Since 
the  seal  is  broken,  I  shall  run  no  risk  of  being 
indicted  for  felony,  if  I  take  a  peep  inside.  I  am 
curious  to  know  how  our  sanctified  and  philoso- 
phical parson  writes  a  love-letter." 

Without  any  further  scruples,  his  lordship  opened 
the  letter  and  addressed  himself  to  its  perusal.  He 
had  expected  mere  amusement  from  the  senti- 
mental effusions  of  an  absent  lover ;  but  before  he 
had  got  through  the  first  page,  he  knitted  his  brow, 
and  began  to  read  more  attentively. 

"  A  more  dangerous  rival  this,  than  I  thought," 
was  his  running  commentary  as  he  went  on.  "A 
man  must  be  deucedly  sure  of  a  woman's  affection, 
before  he  would  dare  write  to  her  a  manly,  sensible 
letter  like  this.  Not  one  compliment — not  one 
tit-bit  of  flattery  to  keep  her  vanity  from  starving. 
I  must  take  care  to  provide  it  with  a  double  por- 
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tion ;  for  my  best  chance  depends  upon  it  being 
kept  in  flourishing  condition.  Humph  !  advice, — 
caution, — caution  against  myself,  too.  Confound 
the  fellow's  impudence !  What  can  he  know  of 
me, — or  of  my  associates  ?  Now  I  understand  the 
young  lady's  sudden  fear  of  giving  Mrs.  Carew 
trouble,  and  her  wish  to  be  quiet  this  evening, 
when  I  spoke  of  meeting  her  at  the  opera.  Affec- 
tionate enough,  too ;  seems  determined  to  make 
up  in  love  what  he  denies  in  flattery, — for  which 
he  is  clearly  a  fool, — a  woman's  vanity  being  twice 
as  strong  as  her  feelings. 

"There  is  flattery,  however,  in  the  very  love 
itself;  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  seems  to 
make  the  gentleman  think  only  of  his  fair  one, 
and  forget  himself.  A  dangerous  rival,  clearly, — 
and  unless  I  wish  to  see  him  carry  ofl*  the  prize  in 
spite  of  my  teeth,  I  must  bestir  myself  to  more 
purpose  than  I  have  done  yet.  How  St.  John 
would  laugh,  after  all  my  assurance  of  success, 
to  see  me  baflled  by  a  country  parson,  and  a  girl 
of  eighteen !  Then  that  pride  incarnate.  Lord 
Ethelwode,  though  he  would  lose  more  than  I 
should,  would,  I  verily  believe,  give  up,  without  a 
sigh,  his  chance  of  recovering  the  old  abbey  lands, 
for  the  pleasure  of  sneering  at  my  failure. 

''  By  heavens,  I  will  not  give  them  such  a  tri- 
umph. I  have  never  yet  failed  in  what  I  deter- 
mined upon,  nor  will  I  now.  By  fair  means  or 
foul,  Ellen  Percival  shall  be  mine.  And  to  begin, 
I  will  throw  this  letter  into  the  fire.  It  will  never 
do  to  give  it  back  to  her,  to  ponder  over  his  con- 
founded advice.  There  it  goes, — she  will  think  it 
was  lost  in  the  street,  and  will  never  be  the  wiser. 
I  wish  I  could  do  the  same  by  all  his  other  letters, 
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past  and  to  come.  This  correspondence  must  be 
stopped.     But  how  ?" 

He  sat  watching  the  letter  slowly  smouldering 
away  in  the  hearth,  and  turning  over  in  his  mind, 
meanwhile,  all  the  possible  means  of  accomplishing 
his  object. 

"I  have  it,"  exclaimed  he,  as  the  last  spark 
died  away  from  the  ashes  of  Edward's  letter, 
"  Mademoiselle  Juliani  is  J:he  very  person.  Never 
knew  a  toady  that  could  not  be  bribed.  She  shall 
intercept  the  letters.  Ah,  ah,  Mo7isieur  le  Ciire^ 
with  all  your  wisdom  I  shall  beat  you  yet !  And 
now  this  matter  is  settled,  I  can  go  in  peace  to  the 
opera." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  Un  sol  dubbio 
E  peggior  4'ogui  morte." 

Alfieri. 

"  D.  John.  How  can'st  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Borachio.  Not  honestly,  my  lord,  but  so  covertly,  that  no  disho- 
nesty shall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Be  cunning  in  the  working  of  this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thou- 
sand ducats." 

Much  J  do  About  Nothing. 


Louisa  returned  home  from  the  drawing-room  in 
a  state  of  mind  difficult  to  describe.  She  felt  as 
one  might  feel  who  had  been  treading  a  path  with 
security,  and  suddenly  found  that  all  the  soil 
around  was  treacherous  as  quicksand ;  or  as  one 
who  had  sold  his  all  to  purchase  one  treasure,  one 
pearl  of  great  price,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  a 
careless  bystander  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
pearl  was  false  !  Every  ray  of  hope  was  darkened, 
eveiy  stronghold  of  confidence  weakened — a  flood 
of  bitterness  was  overflowing  her  soul,  and  for 
some  time  she  sank  beneath  it  unresistingly. 

Her  father  dined  out,  and  she  had  declined,  on 
the  plea  of  illness,  to  accompany  Lady  Catherine 
St.  John  to  the  opera;  thus  she  was  left  undis- 
turbed to  her  misery.  Every  word  she  had  heard 
that  day,  all  that  had  reached  her  upon  this  fatal 
subject  ever  since  she  first  came  to  town,  returned 
with  dreadful  distinctness ;  it  seemed  as  if  some 
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torturing  demon  were  there,  to  hold  up  the  fright- 
ful picture  before  her,  and  force  her  to  behold  it. 
The  dreadful  thought  that  St.  John  might  have 
trifled  with  her,  as  he  had  done  with  another,  was 
for  a  long  time  paramount,  but,  when  she  remem- 
bered his  words,  his  looks,  his  long  devotion,  she 
refused  to  believe  it ;  such  shameless  deceit  was 
too  dark  for  her  truthful  spirit;- she  would  rather 
have  thought  that  she  herself  had  yielded  to  the 
vain  illusion  of  a  dream,  than  have  entertained  such 
a  belief.  But,  though  he  might  have  loved  her  — 
with  another  he  had  been  false — though  to  her  he 
had  worn  the  semblance  of  every  virtue  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  world,  he  had  shown  that  they 
had  no  root  in  his  heart. 

The  talents  she  had  mourned  over,  as  hitherto 
wasted  and  defrauded  of  their  proper  sphere,  but 
which  she  had  proudly  hoped  to  see  henceforth  de- 
voted to  their  highest  purposes,  had  not  only  been 
wasted,  but  perverted  from  the  noble  uses  for 
which  Heaven  had  given  them,  to  serve  the  low 
ends  of  the  meanest  ambition.  He  who  had  shown 
sympathy  in  her  feelings,  and  seemed  to  own  the 
same  lofty  standard  of  excellence,  bowed  before 
the  low  rules  of  worldly  opinion,  and  followed  no 
guide  but  selfishness,  and  a  mean  craving  for  the 
applause  of  that  little  world  for  which  he  lived. 
She  remembered  their  many  conversations  on  noble 
and  stirring  themes,  but  she  no  longer  dared  to 
trust  to  the  impression  they  had  made  on  her 
mind,  to  the  blessed  confidence  they  had  inspired  ; 
the  recollection  of  those  happy  hours  was  poisoned 
as  she  found  that  in  his  practice  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  her ;  that  their  feelings,  their  principles, 
their  religion,  their  guide  in  this  life,  their  hopes 
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in  another,  were  altogether  different,  severed  wide 
as  light  and  darkness. 

It  was  with  agony  that  Louisa  felt  this  convic- 
tion forcing  itself  as  sharp  iron  into  her  soul,  that 
she  felt  it  was  vain  any  longer  to  reject  with  scorn 
every  imputation,  which  wounded  her  own  trust, 
that  she  ought  even  to  be  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  her  of  knowing  more  intimately 
the  character  of  him  to  whom  she  would  have 
trusted  undoubtingly  the  happiness  of  her  exist- 
ence.    But  she  could  not  feel  this  now. 

"Better,"  she  said  to  herself,  "better  had  it 
been  that  my  fate  had  been  decided  beyond  con- 
trol that  fatal  night.  Oh,  that  I  were  bound  to 
him  by  some  tie,  which  might  make  a  virtue  of  my 
present  feelings,  and  give  me  the  right  to  immolate 
myself  to  him !" 

Louisa's  was  a  strong  mind ;  but  in  a  nature 
like  hers  every  thing  is  strong,  and  the  passion 
which  works  upon  such  materials,  and  winds  itself 
round  a  heart  where  nothing  is  weak  or  mean,  ac- 
quires a  fearful  power.  Thus,  for  a  time,  did  it  lay 
prostrate  Louisa's  higher  nature ;  and  it  was 
long  before  she  resumed  sufficient  composure  to 
review  the  past  with  more  calmness,  and  to  strive 
to  decide  on  something  for  the  future.  She  thought 
of  her  father,  and  at  first  she  resolved  to  tell  him 
all  her  misery,  and  seek  his  assistance  ;  but,  as  she 
dwelt  upon  this  intention,  she  felt  no  strength  to 
speak  of  Jiim,  to  become  his  accuser,  to  raise  with 
her  own  hands  an  invincible  barrier  between  them. 
Her  father  would  feel  for  all  her  suffering,  but  her 
proud  heart  started  back  in  its  bitterness  at  the 
thought  even  of  his  compassion,  and  alone  she  re- 
solved to  nerve  herself  for  the  task. 
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And  now,  Reginald's  warning — that  warning  so 
scornfully  rejected,  so  slightly  attended  to — rushed 
back  upon  her  memory,  and  self-reproach  added 
its  stings  to  her  previous  sufferings — her  own  proud 
self-dependence  had  been  her  ruin  —  to  that  had 
she  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  her  existence.  A 
flattering  thought  whispered  that  her  father,  also, 
had  been  deceived — but  then  no  one  had  attempted 
to  open  his  eyes — and  her  rash  folly  could  receive 
no  palliation  from  the  deceit  practised  on  another. 
The  worship  of  talent  had  misled  her,  and  now  she 
remembered  many  a  trifling  thing,  over  which  that 
talent  had  thrown  a  gloss,  although  it  had  grated 
harshly  on  her  feelings,  till  she  had  wilfully  cast  it 
from  her  remembrance,  and  she  felt  that  she  had 
desecrated  the  high  places  of  her  soul,  by  admit- 
ting a  false  idolatry  therein. 

There  was  utter  prostration  and  bitterness  be- 
yond the  power  of  words  to  express  in  these  reflec- 
tions. Her  self-respect  was  gone  with  the  self- 
confidence  she  dared  no  longer  entertain,  and  her 
proud  spirit  was,  for  a  time,  crushed  beneath  this 
new,  and  till  now,  unknown  weight.  Gradually, 
however,  other  thoughts  arose.  She  turned  from 
herself  to  him,  and  she  asked  herself  whether  in 
her  condemnation  of  him  pride  was  not  still  at 
work  ?  Should  she  reject  him  utterly,  whilst  he 
was  far  away,  perhaps  in  trouble  and  sorrow, 
unable  to  justify  himself?  Hope  whispered  that 
all  might  yet  be  well,  and,  though  she  did  not 
yield  long  to  its  flattery,  still  she  again  yearned 
for  St.  John's  return.  Her  earthly  destiny  would 
then  be  decided — till  then  she  must  bear  her  burden 
in  silence  —  the  words  of  such  as  Minna  and  her 
friend  must  be  heard  without  betraying  the  wound 
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they  inflicted  ;  she  must  follow  on  her  course  with 
a  calm,  if  not  a  smiling  countenance,  and  sternly 
steel  herself  against  her  misery. 

As  she  made  this  last  proud  resolve,  she  rose 
hastily  from  her  seat,  and  found  herself  opposite  a 
large  mirror.  As  her  eye  fell  upon  her  own  coun- 
tenance, she  felt  the  full  difficulty  of  the  task  she 
was  assigning  to  herself ;  but  in  her  present  state 
of  mind,  there  was  a  sort  of  desperate  pleasure  in 
the  thought  of  some  bodily  struggle,  and  the  hope 
of  setting  at  fault  the  malice  of  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  her  peace. 

The  next  day  she  was  engaged  to  spend  wholly 
with  Ellen,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  shrank  from 
the  thoughts  of  her  friend's  society.  It  would  be 
easier  to  defy  Mrs.  Carew,  than  to  elude  Ellen's 
affectionate  anxiety,  and  she  would  willingly  have 
excused  herself ;  but  this  could  not  be  done ;  and 
when  she  remembered  that  it  was  but  the  begin- 
ning of  her  task,  she  bitterly  felt  that  it  would  be 
needless  to  avoid  it,  and  she  schooled  herself  so 
effectually  to  meet  it,  that,  when  Ellen  joined  her 
at  the  appointed  hour,  she  expressed  her  pleasure 
at  finding  her  friend  apparently  so  much  better 
than  she  had  been  at  the  drawings-room.  Louisa 
smiled  as  Ellen  spoke,  but  some  of  the  heart's  bit- 
terness was  in  that  deceitful  smile. 

It  was  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  that  morning, 
that  Lord  Caldwell  presented  himself  at  Ethelwode 
House. 

"  Is  Lady  Ethelwode  at  home  ?"  he  inquired,  as 
the  heavy  portal  was  thrown  open  to  admit  his 
well-known  equipage. 

The  porter  looked  astonished  that  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  Lady  Ethelwode  should  ask  such  a 
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question  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  replied 
that  her  ladyship  was  not  yet  down  stairs. 

"  Miss  Percival,  then  ?" 

*'  She  went  out  directly  after  breakfast,  my 
lord,  and  I  heard  her  say  that  she  would  not  be  at 
home  till  dinner  time." 

"  Then,  will  you  let  me  go  up  stairs  to  write  a 
note,  which  I  must  leave  for  her?" 

The  request  was,  of  course,  assented  to,  and  a 
footman  immediately  led  the  way  into  Lady  Ethel- 
wode's  morning  room,  where,  as  Lord  Caldwell  had 
foreseen,  Mademoiselle  Juliani  was  sitting  alone. 

He  bowed,  and  spoke  to  her  with  his  usual 
civility,  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  that  civility 
costs  nothing,  and  buys  a  good  deal ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  who  was  little  used 
to  it  from  any  one  else,  it  had  bought  him  a  high 
place  in  her  esteem  and  good  graces,  and  already, 
more  than  once,  had  made  her  a  ready  and  useful 
assistant  in  his  manoeuvres  against  the  lovers.  She 
looked  astonished  at  his  appearance  at  that  hour, 
when  he  knew  Miss  Percival  was  out,  and  Lady 
Ethelwode  was  invisible,  and  he  explained,  that  he 
wished  to  write  a  note  to  the  former.  She  pointed 
out  to  him  the  writing  table,  and  sat  down  again 
to  her  frame,  in  which  she  was  preparing  some 
work  for  Lady  Ethelwode.  The  note  was  quickly 
written,  and  sealed,  and  Mademoiselle  Juliani  ex- 
pected that  Lord  Caldwell  would  take  up  his  hat 
and  depart.  But  he  seemed  to  have  no  such  in- 
tention, for  he  came  and  seated  himself  beside  her, 
and  began  admiring  her  work. 

"  What  beautiful  flowers !  Really,  at  this  dis- 
tance, they  look  like  a  painting.  You  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  this  note  to  Miss  Percival  as  soon 
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as  she  comes  home?  Apropos  of  her,  I  do  not 
think  she  seems  to  dislike  London  quite  as  much 
as  she  thought  she  would.     Do  you  ?" 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  smiled ;  but  she  was  too 
unused  to  give  an  opinion  on  her  own  responsibi- 
lity, to  venture  on  any  more  decided  expression 
of  assent. 

"  Ah !  it  is  amusing,  to  see  how  quickly  our 
London  atmosphere  has  dispelled  all  her  romantic 
notions  !  Now,  do  you  not  agree  with  me,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  thousand  pities  to  bury  such 
beauty  as  Miss  Percival's  in  the  country  ?" 

This  time,  Mademoiselle  Juliani  gave  a  decided 
assent,  for  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  echoing 
Lady  Ethelwode's  opinion  on  the  same  subject  re- 
gularly every  day  since  their  arrival  in  town. 

"  Certainly,  there  never  was  a  more  foolish, 
more  imprudent  match  talked  of,  than  this  of  Miss 
Percival  and  Mr.  Annesley,"  continued  his  lord- 
ship. "  I  cannot  conceive  how  Lady  Ethelwode 
could  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice  of  her  daughter. 
I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  great  mortification  to  you, 
signora,  to  see  a  pupil,  who  would  do  you  so  much 
honour  in  the  world,  determined  to  throw  herself 
away  in  this  manner,  and  bury  the  talent  you  have 
so  admirably  cultivated." 

"  Your  lordship  does  me  much  honour.  It  is 
certainly  rather  mortifying." 

"  And  a  great  loss  to  you  also,  of  course.  No- 
body will  care  who  taught  Mrs.  Annesley  to  sing ; 
but  if  Miss  Percival  became  Lady  Something  or 
other,  in  London,  every  one  would  be  dying  to 
have  the  same  singing  mistress.  You  would  make 
your  fortune." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  appa- 
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rently  dazzled  by  such  prospect.  "  Fortunately,  I 
have  no  wish  or  need  to  give  lessons  now.  I  hope 
I  am  settled  for  life  in  Lady  Ethel wode's  family." 

"  Oh,  of  course.  Lady  Ethelwode  could  not 
now  dispense  with  your  services.  But  hers  is  a 
very  precarious  life.  A  cold,  a  nervous  attack, 
might  carry  her  off,  and  leave  you  dependant  on 
your  own  resources  ;  and,  in  that  case,  a  pupil  like 
Miss  Percival,  well  established  in  the  great  world, 
would  be  of  invaluable  service.  Besides,  supposing 
Lady  Ethelwode's  life  were  ever  so  secure,  which 
I  trust  it  is,  you  would  make  more  in  two  years, 
as  a  fashionable  teacher,  in  London,  than  you  could 
in  ten  as  dame  de  compagnie  to  her  ladyship." 

"  Very  true,"  again  assented  Mademoiselle  Ju- 
liani.  But  she  went  no  farther ; — she  was  at  no 
loss  to  perceive  the  drift  of  Lord  Caldwell's  sudden 
interest  in  her  prospects,  and  she  was  not  to  be  led 
into  promising  the  services  he  evidently  wished  to 
obtain  from  her,  by  so  paltry  a  bribe.  He  had 
met  his  match  in  coolness  and  cunning,  and  he 
must  pay  her  well,  if  he  wished  to  secure  her  as- 
sistance. Lord  Caldwell  saw  that  he  must  adopt 
a  bolder  plan  of  operations.  With  all  his  profuse- 
ness  of  expenditure,  when  expenditure  could  bring 
credit,  no  one  was  more  averse  than  his  lordship  to 
spending  money,  when  other  means  could  be  made 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  as  well.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  nothing  but  money  would  succeed 
in  this  case,  and  he  proceeded  accordingly. 

"  I  honour  your  moderation,  your  disinterested- 
ness, it  is  a  rare  quality  in  these  days  ;  and  I  agree 
with  you  (she  had  not  said  a  word),  that  money  is 
not  worth  such  a  sacrifice  of  ease  and  quiet.  But 
there  are  things  which  money  can  procure,  which 
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give  it  a  value  it  never  would  have  in  itself.  For 
instance,  if  you  had  a  wish  to  return  to  your  own 
country — to  Italy." 

''  Italy  !"  For  a  moment  the  humble  companion 
forgot  her  usual  servility  of  attitude,  and  her  ig- 
noble countenance  lighted  up  with  a  sudden  beauty 
of  expression,  as  she  echoed  the  word.  "  Italy, — 
my  own  country  ?  Oh,  I  would  give  up  all — all  I 
have  in  the  world,  to  see  it  once  more  !  But  no- 
thing would  enable  me  to  do  this,"  added  she,  in 
a  lower  voice ;  "  I  have  no  hope — ^none." 

She  bent  down  again  over  her  frame,  and  Lord 
Caldwell  saw  a  tear  drop  upon  it  as  she  did  so. 

To  one  who  reverenced  human  nature,  as  the 
work  and  image  of  the  Creator,  that  tear  would 
have  seemed  a  beautiful  and  holy  thing — a  mes- 
senger from  the  inner  temple  of  the  heart,  telling 
that  that  image  was  not  wholly  defaced,  that  there 
was  yet  one  spring  of  pure  and  true  feeling  even 
in  the  seared  and  degraded  mind  of  the  habitual 
sycophant.  But  Lord  Caldwell  looked  on  the  hu- 
man heart  only  as  a  pipe  for  his  finger  to  play 
what  stops  he  pleased,  and  his  companion's  emo- 
tion only  interested  him  as  an  indication  that  he 
had  touched  the  right  chord — that  he  had  found 
the  means  to  degrade  that  mind  still  further  to 
the  level  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  answering  her  last  words, 
"  you  have  in  your  own  power,  not  only  the  hope, 
but  the  certainty.  You  look  surprised  ;  but  I  will 
explain  myself.  I  need  not  now  tell  a  person  of 
your  discernment  that  the  end  of  my  visits  here  is 
not  merely  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Ethelwode's  society.     You  smile  —  you  have  of 
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course  been  long  aware  that  Miss  Percival  is  my 
object.  At  the  same  time,  you  know  the  difficulties 
which  lie  in  my  way.  I  cannot  overcome  these 
difficulties  without  your  assistance  (you  see  I  deal 
frankly  with  you) ;  and,  if  you  will  engage  to  lend 
it  to  me,  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  show  my  grati- 
tude by  enabling  you  not  only  to  return  to  Italy, 
but  to  live  there  in  affluence.  Have  I  explained 
myself  clearly  ? " 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  ;  but,  before  Mademoi- 
selle Juliani  gave  her  assent  to  this  compact,  she 
desired  to  understand  more  fully  what  was  required 
of  her,  and  what  would  be  the  price  of  her  ser- 
vices. She  was  staggered  when  Lord  Caldwell 
spoke  of  intercepting  letters.  To  shake  Ellen's 
trust  in  her  lover's  affection  by  subtle  insinuations, 
to  wound  her  by  false  reports  of  his  actions,  to 
blacken  his  character  by  cunningly-devised  calum- 
nies —  all  this  was  easy  enough,  and  she  willingly 
promised  to  do  it ;  but  she  hesitated  before  the 
deeper  and  bolder  guilt  of  intercepting  their  cor- 
respondence, and  shrank  from  the  risk  she  must 
incur. 

"  I  cannot,  dare  not  do  this,"  said  she,  in  an- 
swer to  Lord  Caldwell's  arguments. 

"  Yet,  unless  this  is  done,  all  the  rest  is  useless. 
Will  you,  for  such  trifling  scruples,  sacrifice  your 
hope  of  ever  returning  to  Italy  ?" 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  pondered. 

"  The  risk  is  very  great,  my  lord  ;  but,  if  your 
lordship  would  add  another  fifty  pounds  a  year  to 
the  annuity,  I  might  venture  to  incur  it  in  your 
service." 

Lord  Caldwell  felt  greatly  inclined  to  curse  the 
greediness  and  cunning  of  his  ally  ;  but  he  was  at 
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her  mercy,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  her  condi- 
tions. He  comforted  himself  with  the  thought 
that  promises  need  not  always  be  binding.  With 
this  mental  reservation,  he  agreed  to  give  the  re- 
quired fifty  pounds,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  gra- 
titude, he  begged  Mademoiselle  Juliani's  accept- 
ance of  a  twenty  pound  note,  which  was,  he  said, 
but  a  small  remuneration  for  the  promise  of  such 
services  as  hers. 

It  was  agreed,  however,  between  the  confede- 
rates, that,  for  the  present,  the  correspondence  of 
the  lovers  should  be  allowed  to  continue.  This 
was  against  Lord  Caldwell's  wishes,  but  Mademoi- 
selle Juliani,  with  a  woman's  insight  into  a  woman's 
feelings,  justly  remarked  that,  whilst  Ellen's  trust 
in  Annesley's  character  remained  unimpaired,  the 
interception  of  his  letters  would  merely  excite  in 
her  suspicions  of  foul  play,  without  shaking  her 
faith  in  him.  No  woman,  in  the  plenitude  of  love 
and  confidence  like  hers,  would  believe  in  such  a 
sudden  change  in  the  object  of  her  worship.  Her 
mind  must  first  be  poisoned  by  suspicion,  her  con- 
fidence shaken  by  calumny,  till  she  was  prepared 
to  consider  the  failure  of  his  letters  "  confirmation 
strong  as  proofs  from  holy  writ"  of  her  worst  fears. 

Lord  Caldwell  deferred  to  his  companion's  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  her  own  sex,  and,  this  matter 
being  settled,  and  their  future  plan  of  operations 
decided  upon,  he  took  his  leave,  and  drove  rapidly 
home,  to  give  the  last  finishing  touch  to  the  elo- 
quent speech  which  he  was  to  pronounce  that 
night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  favour  of  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  for  the  suppression  of  bribery 
and  corruption. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

*•'  I  love  him  : 
And  that's  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not." 

Byron  .-^ardanapalus. 

"  O,  child  of  earth  !  he  cried. 
Already  in  thy  spirit  thus  divine. 
Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 
Be  that  high  sense  of  duty  still  thy  guide. 
And  all  good  powers  will  aid  a  soul  like  thine." 

Curse  of  Kehama . 

''  Are  you  going  to  the  opera  to-uight,  Louisa  V 
asked  Ellen,  one  afternoon,  as  they  were  riding  to- 
gether in  the  park. 

"  No  ;  Lady  Catherine  is  not  well,  and  I  do  not 
care  enough  about  it  to  ask  my  father  to  go  with 
me." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  come  with  us,  and  we 
could  have  a  comfortable  evening  together,  which 
we  so  seldom  have  now." 

"  What  can  you  be  saying  about  comfortable 
evenings  in  the  midst  of  a  London  season  ?"  asked 
Sir  Charles  Conway,  who  had  caught  Ellen's  last 
words. 

"  Only  about  a  comfortable  evening  at  the 
opera,"  answered  Ellen,  smiling.  "  I  want  Louisa 
to  go  with  mamma  and  me  to-night.  I  suppose 
you  have  no  objections,  Sir  Charles  ?" 

''  None  whatever.     I  am  going  to  dine  out,  and 
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am  very  glad  that  I  shall  not  leave  her  to  spend 
the  evening  alone.  Perhaps  I  shall  join  you  my- 
self after  dinner." 

"  Then,  Loo,  you  had  better  come  and  dine  with 
us,  and  we  can  go  together." 

Louisa  agreed  to  her  friend's  proposal  in  a  tone 
of  passive  indifference,  so  different  from  her  usual 
animation,  that  Ellen  looked  anxiously  at  her. 

"  Do  not  come  if  it  bores  you,  or  if  you  are  un- 
well, dear  Loo,"  said  she,  affectionately.  ""  If  you 
do  not  feel  up  to  going  out,  shall  I  come  to  you 
instead,  and  spend  a  quiet  evening  with  you  at 
home.  I  do  not  care  the  least  about  the  opera  to- 
night ;  so  just  say  which  you  will  like  best." 

But  Louisa  liked  best  to  go  to  the  opera.  She 
shrank  from  the  thoughts  of  such  a  tete-a-tete  as 
Ellen  proposed :  in  its  affectionate  intimacy,  the 
struggle  to  conceal  her  inward  misery  would  be  a 
thousand  times  more  painful  and  difficult  than  to 
cover  it  with  a  smiling  mask  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  so,  rousing  herself  to  assume  a  gayer  tone, 
she  told  Ellen  she  could  not  think  of  doing  any 
thing  so  old  maidish,  as  she  was  quite  well,  and 
had  no  manner  of  excuse,  and  that  she  should  enjoy 
going  to  the  opera  with  her  very  much. 

Ellen  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  Although 
Louisa's  forced  gaiety  of  tone  could  not  deceive 
her,  that  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
question  her  further,  and  she  had  heard  enough  of 
what  had  passed  at  Lady  Leicester's  ball  to  guess 
without  difficulty  something  of  the  c  ause  of  Louisa's 
depression. 

The  opera  was  the  "  Medea,"  and,  as  Louisa 
listened  to  Pasta's  scarcely  earthly  music,  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  come.     Even  her  heavy  sorrow 
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gave  way  beneath  the  magic  power  of  that  extra- 
ordinary woman,  and  she  forgot  her  own  misery  in 
her  intense  feeling  of  the  supernatural  wretched- 
ness of  the  Medea.  The  first  act  was  over,  and 
Louisa  sat  still  wrapped  in  the  kind  of  trance  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown,  scarcely  hearing  the 
remarks  Lady  Ethel wode,  who  always  came  to  the 
opera  because  it  was  the  only  amusement  which 
required  no  exertion,  was  partly  addressing  to  her. 

**  How  very  full  the  opera  is  to-night !  I  have 
not  seen  it  so  full  this  season.  It  makes  the  place 
look  very  gay,  but  really  it  is  oppressively  hot. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  Ah,  there  is  Lady  Cornwell, 
muffled  up  to  the  throat  as  usual.  How  absurd  it 
is  of  that  woman  always  to  be  fancying  herself  ill ! 
I  do  think  there  is  no  affectation  so  ridiculous  as 
that  of  a  j^etite  sante,  especially  in  a  stout,  healthy 
woman  like  that.  I  do  not  see  Lady  Frances  and 
your  cousins  to-night,  Louisa;  were  they  not 
coming  ?  Ah  !  there  is  Minna,  I  see,  in  Mrs.  Ca- 
re w's  box.  I  wonder  who  is  that  gentleman  who 
is  just  come  in,  and  whom  they  seem  so  glad  to 
see.  Dear  me  !  yes,  it  is — and  yet  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  —  Louisa,  my  dear,  is  not  Mr.  St.  John 
still  abroad  ?" 

Louisa  started  at  the  question. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  answered  she,  hurriedly. 

"  It  is  very  odd ;  I  am  almost  sure  that  is  he 
in  Mrs.  Care  w's  box,  or  somebody  extraordinarily 
like  him.  There,  he  is  looking  this  way  now,  and 
I  think  it  is  certainly  Mr.  St.  John." 

It  was  St.  John.  The  first  glance  assured  Louisa 
of  this  fact.  Even  though  a  film  seemed  to  have 
come  over  her  eyes,  and  a  sudden  giddiness  seized 
her  brain,  she  could  not  for  an  instant  mistake 
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that  tall  and  graceful  form,  unlike  any  other  she 
had  ever  seen.  There  he  was;  but  when — how 
had  he  come  ?  There  he  was,  standing  beside  Mrs. 
Carew,  talking  eagerly  to  her,  confirming  by  his 
looks  and  manner  the  intimacy  which  Louisa  had 
so  long  tried  to  disbelieve.  A  deadly  sickness 
came  over  her,  and  she  sank  back  on  her  seat, 
unable  to  support  herself. 

Ellen  quietly  slipped  a  vinaigrette  into  her 
hand,  and  then,  leaning  forward  so  as  to  hide  her 
from  the  observation  of  Lady  Ethelwode  and  Sir 
Charles  Conway,  who  had  just  entered  the  box, 
began  talking  eagerly  to  the  latter  about  the 
opera,  the  people,  the  dinner-party  he  had  just 
left,  so  as  to  prevent  Louisa's  silence  from  being 
remarked. 

"  Do  you  know,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Lady  Ethel- 
wode, after  a  few  minutes,  "  that  Mr.  St.  John  is 
come  home  ?" 

*'  St.  John ! "  exclaimed  he,  glancing  hastily  at 
Louisa  as  he  spoke.     "  When  did  you  hear  of  it  ?" 

"  There  he  is,  in  Mrs.  Carew's  box.  No,  he 
has  just  left  her,  I  see ;  but  he  was  there  a  minute 
ago." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  he?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite  sure.  Louisa  saw  him  too,  and 
it  was  certainly  Mr.  St.  John.  Was  it  not, 
Louisa?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Ellen,  interposing.  "  Ah ! 
there  are  the  orchestra  coming  back  to  their  places  ; 
thank  Heaven !  I  thought  the  second  act  never 
would  begin." 

'*  I  wonder  Mr.  St.  John  has  not  come  to  speak 
to  us,"  said  Lady  Ethelwode.    "  He  must  have  seen 
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US,  for  he  was  looking  this  way  just  before  he  left 
Mrs.  Carew's  box." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Louisa 
felt  that  St.  John  was  entering.  The  next  instant 
she  heard  his  voice,  returning  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Ethelwode's  greeting.  She  had  half  expected 
that  the  voice  would  be  changed,  and  she  was 
startled  by  its  familiar  sound,  which  seemed  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday  that  she  had  heard  it  last. 
Ellen  had  moved  quietly  away,  to  give  him  room 
to  come  up  to  her,  and  he  was  now  at  her  side. 
It  was  fortunate  that  she  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
red  curtain,  so  that  her  deadly  paleness,  and  the 
trembling  of  her  whole  frame,  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned. 

"  Miss  Conway — Louisa !"  said  St.  John,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

The  words  thrilled  to  her  inmost  heart;  their 
very  tone  told  her  that  he  was  unchanged — that  he 
had  come  back  true  to  her,  and  everything  else 
was  forgotten;  for  the  first  time  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  as  they  met  his  her  whole  soul  was 
revealed  in  the  glance.  He  took  her  unresisting 
hand,  and  pressed  it  between  his ;  but  the  next 
moment  she  hastily  withdrew  it.  All  that  had 
passed  since  they  had  met  flashed  through  her 
mind  at  that  moment,  and  she  turned  away  from 
him  with  a  sensation  of  unutterable  anguish. 

"  Have  you  not  one  word  of  greeting  for  me  ?" 
asked  St.  John,  in  the  same  low  voice,  as  he 
watched  with  uneasy  surprise  the  workings  of  her 
countenance. 

Louisa  felt  the  necessity  of  rousing  herself. 
There  was  a  spell  in  that  voice  which  made  it 
necessary  to  collect  all  her  strength  to  save  herself 
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from  yielding  to  its  fascination.  Her  pride,  too, 
came  to  her  aid ;  she  could  not  bear  to  think  that 
any  one  should  see  the  weakness  which  made  her 
face  crimson  with  shame  ;  making  a  violent  effort, 
she  said,  in  a  tone  whose  unnatural  calmness 
startled  St.  John — 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  England — in  town, 
Mr.  St.  John?" 

"  I  arrived  only  to-day.  I  should  have  hoped 
that  such  a  question  was  unnecessary,  however. 
Do  a  few  months  produce  such  a  change  in  you, 
that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  I  have 
been  more  than  a  few  hours  in  town  without  seek- 
ing you  ?     I  thought  you  knew  me  better." 

Louisa  could  not  say  what  she  was  then  feeling 
in  her  heart  of  hearts — that  it  was  not  her  he  had 
sought  first. 

"  Your  return  was  so  unexpected,"  she  began. 

"  That  it  is  unwelcome,  I  perceive,"  said  St. 
John,  drawing  back  with  an  offended  tone.  "I 
beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Conway,  for  having  pre- 
sumed on  the  strength  of  past  friendship  to  think 
that  it  might  be  otherwise,  and  to  have  intruded 
it  upon  you." 

"  Mr.  St.  John !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  indignation  and  reproach,  and  looking 
up  to  him  as  she  spoke. 

"  Louisa,  forgive  me ;  look  at  me  again,"  said 
he,  as  she  turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  which 
rose  to  her  eyes  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts. 

"  Ah,  St.  John,  is  that  you?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Caldwell,  who  had  just  entered  the  box.  "  When 
did  you  arrive  ?  I  thought  you  were  still  in  the 
Mediterranean  ?" 

St.  John  sincerely  wished  that  his  lordship  were 
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there  himself,  or  farther  still ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  this  wish  to  himself,  and  to  answer  his 
questions. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  returned  safe  in  life 
and  limb,  and  in  heart  too,  I  hope,"  said  Lord 
Caldwell,  enjoying  his  irritation.  "  Mrs.  Carew 
alarmed  us  the  other  day  by  telling  us  that  you 
were  in  great  danger  of  losing  that,  or  had  lost  it 
already,  to  some  Calypso  of  the  colonies." 

"  I  wish  Mrs.  Carew  would  learn  not  to  talk 
such  confounded  nonsense,"  said  St.  John,  with 
uncontrollable  irritation.  The  next  moment,  how- 
ever, it  gave  way  to  a  glow  of  pleasure.  This, 
then,  was  the  cause  of  Louisa's  coldness — of  her 
strange  demeanour.  She  was  jealous.  Louisa 
jealous  !  St.  John's  heart  beat  high  at  a  thought 
so  flattering  to  his  love  and  his  vanity.  He  turned 
again  towards  her,  determined  to  ascertain  without 
delay  if  his  suspicions  were  well-founded. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  ''you  never 
believed  such  an  absurd  rumour  ?" 

"  No,  I  never  believed  that,''  answered  Louisa, 
summoning  up  all  her  strength  to  speak  steadily. 
"  Would  that  I  could  have  disbelieved  everything 
else  as  easily !"  added  she,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible. 

St.  John's  elation  at  once  vanished.  He  knew 
her  too  well  to  doubt,  for  an  instant,  that  she  was 
speaking  the  truth.  No  jealousy  had  darkened 
that  noble  mind ;  and  it  was  now  with  a  kind  of 
dread  that  he  thought  over  every  other  possible 
cause  of  the  evident  chano:e  in  her  feelinofs  to- 
wards  him.  He  had  caught  her  last  words,  and 
he  would  have  asked  their  meaning,  but  Louisa  had 
again  drawn  her  chair  nearer  to  Ellen's,  so  as  to 
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preclude  the  possibility  of  private  conversation ;  and 
lie  was  forced,  however  reluctantly,  to  await  ano- 
ther opportunity.  Never,  perhaps,  had  Pasta's 
Medea  been  listened  to  with  such  indifference  as  it 
was  by  Louisa  and  St*  John  that  night.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  either  of  them  heard  that  she  was 
singing ;  and  when  the  curtain  fell,  Louisa  leant 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
that  at  length  it  was  over. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  stay  for  the  ballet,  Louisa  ?" 
asked  her  father,  who  had  watched  her  anxiously 
durinof  the  whole  evenino-. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  had  much  rather  go  home  at  once," 
said  she,  rising  as  she  spoke. 

St.  John  started  from  his  reverie,  and  assisted 
her  in  putting  on  her  shawl ;  but  when  he  offered 
his  arm,  she  thanked  him,  and  said  that  she  would 
take  her  father's.  He  drew  back,  and  bowed  coldly 
to  her  as  she  left  the  box. 

"  Good  night,"  said  she,  in  an  ill-assured  voice, 
almost  involuntarily  holding  out  her  hand. 

He  seized  it,  and  pressed  it  to  his  own. 

"  The  last  time  we  parted,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
which  she  alone  could  hear,  "  it  was  not  thus.  Have 
you  so  soon  forgotten  that  night  ?" 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  blaze  of  light  which 
they  had  just  left  made  the  darkness  of  the  cor- 
ridor too  great  to  allow  St.  John  to  perceive  Louisa's 
emotion  as  he  spoke.  She  withdrew  her  hand  in 
silence,  and  quickly  moved  on*  He  was  too  proud 
to  follow  her;  and  he  turned  back,  mortified  and 
indignant  at  her  altered  manner,  whilst  she  allowed 
her  father  to  lead  her  on,  with  no  definite  feeling 
in   her  heart,  but  an  aching  longing  for  peace. 
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whilst  she  felt  that  there  could  be  no  peace  till  this 
weary  struggle  was  over. 

The  next  morninof  it  was  in  vain  that  Louisa  at- 
tempted  to  fix  her  attention  to  her  usual  occu- 
pations. Books  and  painting  were  tried  alternately, 
but  without  effect.  She  read  page  after  page  with- 
out comprehending  the  sense  of  the  words  which 
were  before  her,  and  closed  the  book,  at  last,  in 
despair.  Her  hand  trembled  too  much  to  allow 
her  to  hold  her  brush  ;  and,  after  very  nearly  spoil- 
ing the  picture  she  was  working  at,  she  gave  that 
up,  too,  as  hopeless.  Every  horse  or  carriage  which 
entered  the  square  made  her  start ;  every  footstep 
on  the  stairs  made  her  heart  beat  almost  to  suffo- 
cation ;  and  she  was  forced  to  take  two  or  three 
turns  up  and  down  the  room  before  she  could  re- 
gain any  thing  like  composure.  Every  instant  she 
expected,  yet  dreaded,  to  hear  St.  John's  well- 
known  step,  for  she  felt  sure  that  he  would  call 
that  morning.  At  one  moment  she  asked  herself 
whether,  if  he  came,  he  ought  to  be  admitted,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  orders  to  exclude  him  ; 
the  next,  she  grew  impatient  that  he  did  not  come. 
She  had  made  an  engagement  to  go  with  Lord 
Ethelwode  and  Ellen  to  the  exhibition,  at  one 
o'clock ;  and,  forgetting  how  early  the  hour  was 
for  morning  visits,  she  was  almost  angry  with  St. 
John  for  not  having  foreseen  her  intention,  and 
called  before.  Once  she  thought  of  breaking  her 
engagement,  but  she  drove  the  thought  away  with 
a  blush  of  shame  at  her  own  weakness.  She  re- 
called all  her  stern  resolutions,  and  felt,  that  if  she 
wished  to  keep  them,  she  had  better  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous temptation  of  a  tete-a-tete  interview  with 
him  ;    and  she  tried  to  feel  that  the  necessity  she 
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was  under  to  go  out  so  early  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, since  she  would  thereby  be  enabled  to 
escape  it, 

A  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  as  the  clock 
struck  one.  Louisa  flew  to  the  window ;  the  sound 
was  too  light  for  Lord  Ethelwode's  heavy  coach. 
There  was  a  gentleman's  cabriolet  at  the  door,  and 
a  servant  was  in  the  act  of  knocking.  Louisa  leant 
back  against  the  marble  console,  trembling  in  every 
limb.  It  must  be  St.  John ;  but  how  should  she  meet 
him  ?  what  could  she  say  to  him  ?  She  almost 
wished  she  could  escape  from  the  room,  but  she 
had  not  strength  to  reach  the  door.  She  heard 
the  hall-door  open  and  shut  again,  and  then  there 
were  footsteps  on  the  stairs  :  the  next  moment  a 
footman  entered. 

"  Mr.  Hope  has  just  left  this,  with  his  compli- 
ments, ma'am,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  a  parcel  of  books 
on  the  table. 

Louisa  sank  into  a  chair  as  the  man  left  the 
room.  The  cab  drove  off,  and  she  was  again  left 
to  recover  her  composure  as  she  could  before  the 
arrival  of  her  party. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  at  the  door,  and  she 
joined  them,  repeating  to  herself  how  fortunate  it 
was  that  St.  John  had  not  called  that  morning. 

Once  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  Louisa's  usual 
self-possession  returned;  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
she  was  talking  as  quietly  to  Lord  Ethelwode  and 
Ellen  as  if  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  been  free 
from  sorrow  and  agitation  as  an  infant's  sleep. 

"  You  are  going  to  Lady  Catherine  St.  John's  to- 
night, I  suppose  ?"  said  Ellen.  "  Do  you  know, 
she  has  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me  —  out  of  com- 
pliment to  you,  I  imagine,  as  she  is  so  fond  of  you." 
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Louisa  had  forgotten  this  engagement  until  Ellen 
reminded  her  of  it :  and  the  thought  that  Arthur 
would  be  there  ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  him ;  that  perhaps  in  a  few  hours  she  would 
be  called  upon  to  decide  irrevocably  on  her  fate, 
plunged  her  again  into  doubt  and  fear,  and  the 
struggle  of  joy  and  dread  which  the  idea  of  seeing 
him  now  occasioned. 

She  recollected  herself,  however,  sufficiently  to 
answer  Ellen's  question,  and  added,  "  I  hope  you 
mean  to  go.  There  will,  probably,  be  some  good 
music." 

*'  I  should  like  it  very  much,  but  then  I  should 

lose  my  chaperon  for  the  Duchess  of  N 's  ball, 

and  that  I  could  not  think  of  giving  up." 

"  The  noisiest  and  most  crowded  parties  are  al- 
ways Ellen's  choice,"  said  Lord  Ethelwode.  "  Your 
taste  is  different,  I  believe.  Miss  Conway  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  according  to  your  definition  of 
Ellen's  taste,  mine  differs  widely,"  said  Louisa, 
smiling.  "  In  truth,  I  do  like  Lady  Catherine  St. 
John's  small  parties  better  than  any  others.  Balls 
and  assemblies  are  dazzling,  at  first,  by  their  bril- 
liancy; but  one  soon  gets  tired  of  them." 

"  My  dear  Loo,  what  is  there  half  so  pleasant  as 
a  ball,  except  the  Opera  ?"  exclaimed  Ellen. 

"  Many  things,  in  my  opinion.  The  tone  of  con- 
versation, or  rather  the  ?zo-conversation,  and  the 
late  hours,  do  not  suit  me  at  all.  I  am  very  fond 
of  society,  but  I  think  balls  scarcely  deserve  the 
name." 

"  I  wish  I  cared  as  little  about  them  as  you  do," 
said  Ellen,  with  a  sigh,  which  grieved  Louisa,  for 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  observed  any  thing  to 
indicate  that  her  friend  felt  with  regret  the  diffe- 
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rence  between  her  present  life,  and  that  she  had 
chosen  for  herself. 

Lord  Ethelwode's  presence  prevented  her  making 
any  remark,  and  she  turned  towards  the  window. 
At  that  moment  an  open  barouche  drove  rapidly 
round  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  she  instantly  re- 
cognized St.  John,  seated  beside  Mrs.  Carew,  and 
engaged  in  animated  conversation.  He  was  so  intent 
upon  his  companion,  that  he  did  not  see  her,  and 
her  aching  eyes  followed  them  till  another  turn  hid 
them  from  her  sio'ht. 

o 

He  had  been  with  Mrs.  Carew,  then,  while  she 
was  so  tremblingly  expecting  him.  He  had  sought 
the  society  of  another,  and,  perhaps,  had  not  even 
thought  of  her.  Louisa  could  have  hidden  her 
face  in  the  dust  for  very  shame  and  humiliation, 
as  she  recollected  the  emotion  of  that  morning. 
And  he  himself  had  seen  her  weakness  the  night 
before ;  perhaps  he  was  telling  Mrs.  Carew  of  his 
triumph,  and  Louisa  could  almost  see  the  sneer 
with  which  the  account  of  her  folly  would  be 
listened  to,  and  hear  Mrs.  Carew's  hateful  laugh 
ringing  in  her  ears,  as  it  had  done  during  all  that 
weary  night  after  Lady  Leicester's  ball. 

She  was  aroused  by  the  carriage  stopping  at  the 
door  of  the  exhibition,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
master  her  emotion,  and  resume  the  calm  de- 
meanour which  was  necessary  to  avoid  attracting 
the  attention  of  others.  They  walked  slowly 
through  the  rooms,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
early  hour,  were  already  crowded,  and  Louisa 
forced  herself  to  look  at  the  pictures,  and  reply  to 
Lord  Ethelwode's  and  Ellen's  remarks,  though 
more  than  once  her  manner  was  so  absent,  and  her 
voice   so   changed    in   its   tone,    that   Ellen   was 
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Startled,  and  anxiously  watched  her  friend.  They 
were  sitting  for  a  moment  on  one  of  the  benches, 
when  Louisa,  Avhose  eyes  had  been  wandering  rest- 
lessly round  the  room,  was  struck  by  the  figure  of 
a  gentleman  standing  at  a  little  distance,  appa- 
rently absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  picture 
before  him.  It  was  one  of  Stanfield's  beautiful 
sea-pieces,  and  had  attracted  Louisa's  attention  be- 
fore by  its  resemblance  to  some  part  of  the  bold 
scenery  near  Oakland  s.  The  gentleman  who  was 
now  looking  at  it  so  intently  had  his  back  turned 
to  her,  but  she  could  not  mistake  the  figure  :  it 
must  be  Reginald  Talbot.  The  next  moment  he 
turned,  and  their  eyes  met. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  come  towards  her  ;  and 
then  he  hesitated,  as  if  half  inclined  to  avoid  the 
meeting  ;  but,  as  he  saw  her  rise,  and  hold  out  her 
hand  with  a  bright  smile,  he  instantly  advanced, 
and  warmly  pressed  it  in  his  own. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  town  ?  Why  have 
you  not  come  to  see  us  ?"  asked  she,  looking  up  in 
his  face,  which  seemed  to  her  to  have  grown  pale 
and  thin. 

"  I  have  not  been  here  long,"  he  answered  ;  "  I 
intended  to  call  upon  Sir  Charles  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row.    Is  he  here  ?" 

"  No ;  he  had  some  business  to  do,  and  could 
not  come  with  us.  He  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  for  he  has  been  very  anxious  to  hear  from 

you,  as  the  election  at  H is  coming  on  very 

soon." 

''  And  you,  Louisa,  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  We 
parted  in  anger,  " 

Louisa  coloured,  and  turned  away,  as  the  recol- 
lection of  all  that  had  passed  that  evening  arose  in 
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her  mind  — that  warning  so  proudly  rejected,  and 
now  so  bitterly  justified.  She  remained  silent,  and 
Reginald  continued. 

"  You  are  angry  with  me  still.  I  should  have 
expected  this,  and  avoided  this  meeting." 

"  No,  indeed,  Reginald,  I  am  not  angry,  I  am 
very  glad  we  have  met,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  so  mild 
and  sad,  that  it  went  to  his  very  soul.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  speaking  again,  when  he  saw  her  sud- 
denly start,  and  change  colour.  He  turned  round 
to  see  what  had  caused  her  emotion,  and  perceived 
Mr.  St.  John  advancing  towards  them.  He  started 
up  from  the  seat  he  had  taken  beside  Louisa. 

"  Reginald,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  trembling- 
voice,  as  he  moved  away ;  but  Reginald  did  not 
hear  her.  He  was  already  lost  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  in  another  moment  was  rushing  at  the  speed  of 
a  madman  down  the  street. 

Louisa  had  seen  not  only  St.  John,  but  Mrs. 
Carew,  who  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  talking 
and  laughing  with  all  the  elation  of  successful  ma- 
lice, for  she  felt  that  she  had  now  the  power  to  in- 
flict on  Louisa's  proud  spirit  all  the  mortification 
she  had  so  long  and  so  ineffectually  tried  to  make 
her  feel.  It  was  by  no  means,  however,  St.  John's 
intention  to  appear  in  Louisa's  eyes  as  a  dangler  in 
the  train  of  Mrs.  Carew.  He  had  already  pene- 
trated the  latter's  aversion  to  her,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  baffle  her  petty  spite.  He  lingered  before 
the  picture  they  had  been  admiring,  when  Louisa 
perceived  them,  till  a  party  of  people  with  whom 
he  knew  Mrs.  Carew  was  intimate  came  up  to 
speak  to  her,  and,  while  she  was  engaged  in  shaking 
hands  and  exchanging  greetings,  he  said  : — 

"As  you  are  now  with  friends,  Mrs.  Carew,  I 
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will  leave  you,  if  yon  will  excuse  me.  Au  revoir" 
And,  laughing  inwardly  at  her  evident  mortifica- 
tion, he  rapidly  followed  Louisa,  who  had  moved 
on  with  her  party,  and  joined  her  just  as  the  press 
of  the  crowd  had  separated  her  for  a  moment  from 
Ellen  and  Lord  Ethelwode.  The  latter  turned 
round  to  offer  his  arm  again,  but,  seeing  St.  John 
beside  her,  he  said  : — 

"  Will  you  take  care  of  Miss  Conway,  Mr.  St. 
John  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  walk  three  to- 
gether in  this  crowd." 

St.  John  had  already  offered  his  arm,  and  Louisa, 
whatever  might  be  her  inclination,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  accept  it. 

They  walked  on  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence ; 
at  length  St.  John  said,  in  a  constrained  tone : — 

^'From  the  cordiality  of  your  reception.  Miss 
Conway,  I  may  conclude  that  I  was  purposely  de- 
nied entrance,  when  I  called  on  you  this  morning  ?" 

"  This  morning  !" 

''  Yes ;  I  took  the  liberty,  which  I  thought  so 
long  an  acquaintance  might  justify,  of  calling  so  early 
as  half-past  one,  thinking  that  I  should  thereby 
make  sure  of  finding  you.  But  I  was  refused  ad- 
mittance." 

"  I  went  out  with  Lord  Ethelwode  and  Miss  Per- 
cival  at  one,"  said  Louisa,  whose  displeasure  at  the 
tone  of  his  address  was  forgotten  in  the  relief  she 
felt  at  hearing  that  he  had,  at  least,  attempted  to 
see  her  before  he  went  to  Mrs.  Carew. 

"  Forgive  me,"  cried  St.  John,  ''  it  is  you  your- 
self who  drive  me  to  suspect  you.  Your  manner 
is  so  altered,  that  I  cannot  but  fear  you  are  equally 
changed  in  everything." 

"  I  do  not  easily  change,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  very 
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low  voice,  sighing  involuntarily  as  she  spoke,  at  the 
recollection  of  all  the  misery  it  had  cost  her  to  think 
even  of  a  change." 

^  "  Even  if  those  almost  inaudible  words  were  not 
meant  for  me  to  hear,  I  thank  you  for  them,"  said 
St.  John,  in  a  tone  which  went  to  her  heart. 
"  Louisa,  you  cannot  have  acquired  a  pleasure  in 
tormenting  me;  do  you  then  know  all  that  you 
have  made  me  suffer  since  last  night  ?" 

"  Yet  your  look  is  gayer  than  mine,  this  morn- 
ing," said  Louisa,  with  irrepressible  bitterness. 

"  I  am  more  practised  in  concealing  what  I  feel 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world.     I  know  it  better — " 

"  Yes  !  but  it  is  not  well  to  be  practised  in  the 
ways  of  this  hollow  world.  The  mask  it  forces 
one  to  wear  on  the  countenance,  may  become  a 
habit  of  dissimulation  in  the  heart ;  may  lead  to 
deceit — " 

"  You  are  speaking  in  enigmas.  This  is  not 
your  usual  frank  mode  of  expression.  You  are 
changed  indeed ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  tone  of 
such  heartfelt  sorrow,  that  Louisa  forgot  every- 
thing but  that  he  was  by  her  side, — that  she  had 
wounded  him.  She  looked  up  to  him  for  an  instant, 
and  all  that  a  look  could  express,  of  regret  and  of 
affection,  was  revealed  in  that  glance.  A  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand  and  a  smile,  which  told  her 
that  one  look  of  hers  was  enough  to  dissipate 
every  cloud,  were  her  reward ;  and  all  the  doubts, 
the  fears,  the  suffering,  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  were  at  that  moment  forgotten — and 
she  was  again,  for  one  brief  instant,  perfectly, 
intensely  happy. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Louisa's  yielding  reason, 
that  this  dangerous  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted  by 
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Lord  Ethelwode  and  Ellen  joining  them  in  the 
vestibule,  which  they  had  now  reached.  As  the 
tide  of  passion  subsided,  and  left  her  again  the 
power  to  reflect,  she  saw  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  being  alone  with  Arthur,  until 
she  could  finally  decide  upon  the  course  she  ought 
to  pursue ;  she  felt  that  she  had  not  strength  to 
withstand  the  seduction  of  his  words  and  looks, 
and  that  she  must  fly  from  the  temptation  which 
she  was  unable  to  encounter.  She  was  soon  called 
upon  to  act  on  this  resolve,  for,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  parting  with  her,  he  said, 

''  Shall  you  be  at  home  this  evening,  if  I  call?" 

Louisa  made  a  strong  eflbrt  over  herself,  and 
answered  steadily, 

''  No ;  we  are  engaged  this  evening,  and  for  every 
evening  this  week,  I  believe." 

St.  John  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  say  anything,  and  he  handed 
her  into  the  carriage  in  silence. 

In  the  tumult  of  feelings  which  oppressed  her, 
when  she  found  herself  once  more  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  room,  self-reproach  was,  perhaps,  the 
keenest  of  all.  She  felt  that  it  was  unjust  and 
cruel,  to  allow  St.  John  to  perceive  her  secret  affec- 
tion, and  thus  to  strengthen  and  confirm  in  him 
hopes  which  might  never  be  realized.  She  was 
angry  with  herself,  and  humiliated  by  her  own 
weakness,  in  being  unable  to  bear  the  increased 
difficulty  which  his  presence  gave  to  her  task.  It 
was  comparatively  easy,  at  a  distance,  to  analyze 
his  character,  and  to  resolve  to  rule  her  conduct 
by  the  dictates  of  unbending  principle ;  but  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  preserve  her  self-possession  in 
his  presence.   Lady  Catherine's  party  now  recurred 
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to  her,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  not  strength  to 
encounter  another  trial  so  soon.  Although  he  had 
not  mentioned  it,  she  felt  sure  that  he  would  he 
there ;  and  in  a  large  party  it  would  he  difficult  to 
avoid  him,  if  he  again  sought  her^  as  he  had  done 
that  morning. 

She  had  been  pondering  some  time  on  the  means 
of  excusing  herself  from  going,  and  had  sunk  at 
last  into  one  of  those  listless  attitudes,  which  indi- 
cate a  willingness  in  the  mind  to  sleep, — to  let  all 
its  faculties  sink  into  torpor,  that  their  activity 
may  no  longer  be  exercised  upon  one  weary  sub- 
ject ;  when  her  father,  who  had  entered  the  room 
unperceived,  and  had  been  watching  her  anxiously 
for  some  minutes,  advanced  and  seated  himself  by 
her  side. 

"I  fear  you  have  overtired  yourself  of  late,  my 
child,"  said  he,  gently,  "  you  do  not  look  well." 

Louisa  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  re- 
covered herself  instantly. 

"  I  am  not  very  tired,  dear  father,  only  very 
idle.     This  London  life  makes  me  so,  I  think." 

"  It  did  not  have  that  effect  upon  you  at  first, 
and  I  had  hoped  that  going  out  so  moderately  as 
you  do,  you  might  have  retained,  unimpaired,  your 
activity  and  energy  of  mind." 

"  Then,  I  fear,  I  am  less  steady  of  purpose  than 
you  gave  me  credit  for,"  said  Louisa,  smiling,  but 
so  languidly,  that  the  smile  fell  like  a  tear  on  her 
father's  heart. 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  in  mysteries  to  each  other, 
my  child,"  said  he,  drawing  her  towards  him. 
"  Let  me  read  your  heart,  as  I  have  ever  done,  and 
try  what  a  father's  love  can  do  to  soothe  or  lighten 
whatever  lies  heavily  there." 
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"Father!"  exclaimed  Louisa,  suddenly  looking 
up,  and  blushing  crimson,  *'  what  do  you  know?" 

"I  know  that  you  are  suffering — unavoidably 
suffering ; — I  know  that  you  are  struggling  with 
yourself,  and  I  would  bring  my  strength  to  aid 
yours.     Do  you  wish  to  reject  my  assistance?" 

"  Oh  no,  no  !"  cried  Louisa,  melted  by  his  ten- 
derness, and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
"  I  have  been  wrong  in  remaining  silent  so  long. 
Dearest  father,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  it  was  so — 
so  very  painful !" 

"  I  know  it,  my  own  child,  and  I  do  not  blame 
you.  I  have  been  silent  myself  for  the  same  reason. 
But  I  have  not  watched  you  the  less  anxiously ;  I 
have  seen  your  conflict,  the  painful  change  in  your 
mind,  and  whilst  I  saw  you  nobly  struggling  against 
yourself,  I  would  not  wound  you  by  speaking.  But 
now,  dearest,  I  know  your  burden  is  heavier  than 
it  was,  and  I  would  help  you  to  bear  it.  Let  us, 
then,  be  frank  with  each  other,  as  we  have  ever 
been.  I  have  much  to  blame  myself  for, — it  was 
my  duty  to  have  shielded  you  from  this.  But  I 
let  myself  be  blinded  by  a  prospect  which  seemed 
so  full  of  advantage  to  you." 

''  You  think  it  so  no  more,  then?"  asked  Louisa, 
in  a  low  but  steady  voice,  looking  up,  as  she  spoke, 
with  an  expression  of  such  intense  anxiety,  that 
her  father  felt  her  sentence  of  happiness  or  misery 
hung  upon  his  words.  For  one  moment  his  courage 
failed  him  ;  but  he  felt  that  his  duty  was  plain,  and 
he  answered  firmly. 

"  I  believe — I  fear — that  St.  John  is  unworthy 
of  you." 

Louisa's  head  sank  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  burn- 
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ing  tear  dropped  upon  his  hand ;  but  she  made  no 
answer. 

**  Louisa !  my  child !  I  would  not  bid  you  yet 
despair;  report  may  deceive  us;  his  character  maybe 
purer  than  we  now  think.  I  only  wish  you  to  pause 
— to  examine  well  before  you  trust  the  happiness 
of  your  life  to  his  keeping ;  for  I  know  that  you 
could  never  be  happy  with  one  whose  character  you 
could  not  reverence.     Speak  to  me,  my  child." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Louisa,  in  an  agitated 
voice  :  "  you  are  right ;  it  shall  be  ended." 

"  Nay,  do  not  be  rash,  Louisa.  I  said  only, 
reflect,  weigh  this  matter  well  before  you  act.  His 
character  is  not  what  the  world  would  call  deeply 
stained.  I  have  inquired  much,  and  no  flagrant 
breach  of  this  world's  code  has  made  his  name  in- 
famous. Consider, — measure  your  strength, — if 
your  happiness  is  indissolubly  linked  with  him .... 

**  No,  father ;  I  will  be  more  worthy  of  you. 
Your  indulgence  for  me  makes  you  weak.  It  is 
not  so  that  I  have  heard  you  speak  at  other  times." 

Louisa  had  raised  her  head  as  she  spoke,  and 
though  her  lips  quivered,  her  eye  was  fixed  steadily 
on  her  father's  face,  as  if  to  read  his  inmost  soul. 

"  My  noble  child !"  exclaimed  her  father,  his 
voice  trembling  with  emotion.  "  I  should  give  you 
strength,  and  not  seek  to  weaken  you.  But  we  will 
examine  together.  If  you  can  retard  a  final  ex- 
planation for  some  days  longer,  then  you  will  be 
better  able  to  form  your  resolution ;  and  may 
God  strengthen  you  to  keep  it,  whatever  it  may 
be  ! — whether  you  resolve  to  banish  him  from  your 
heart,  or  to  vow  to  him  reverence  and  honour.'' 

He  spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  weighing  upon 
the  last  words. 
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"No,  no,  that  cannot  be,"  murmured  Louisa; 
and  then  she  remained  silent  for  some  minutes. 
"  Dearest  father,"  said  she  at  last,  "  I  feel  it  can- 
not be  ;  but  surely  I  owe  something  to  him.  Have 
I  a  right  to  keep  him  in  suspense? — It  is  a  cruel 
suffering  to  be  obliged  to  doubt,"  she  added,  al- 
most inaudibly. 

"  My  child,  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  The 
step  you  are  about  to  take  will  be  irrevocable.  Do 
not,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  let  your 
high-wrought  feeling  of  delicacy  urge  you  on  to 
take  it,  before  you  have  considered  it  sufficiently." 

"  Oh,  father  !  I  have  thought  much,"  said  Louisa, 
as  she  remembered  the  many  sleepless  nights  and 
anxious  days  during  which  she  had  weighed  again 
and  again  his  every  action,  pondered  over  every  look 
and  word.  At  that  moment  she  felt  as  if  she 
should  be  glad  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  all  possi- 
bility of  hesitation  ;  but  when  the  thought  assumed 
reality,  as  she  dwelt  upon  it,  she  shrank  from  it  as 
too  dreadful,  and  her  heart  whispered  that  her 
father  might  be  right ;  there  might  yet  be  reason 
to  hope.  She  must  see  him  again ;  she  must  wait 
a  few  days  longer  ere  she  finally  dashed  to  the 
ground  with  her  own  hand  the  whole  fabric  of  her 
happiness. 

Now  that  her  long  and  painful  reserve  with  her 
father  was  over,  Louisa  opened  her  whole  heart  to 
him.  Reginald's  warning,  her  pride,  her  anger, 
her  fear  of  speaking  of  St.  John,  which  had  re- 
strained her  from  telling  her  father  of  their  quarrel, 
her  recent  self-reproaches — she  told  all,  and  seemed 
to  feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  unburdening  her 
heart,  and  laying  her  weary  head  to  rest  once  more 
in  full  confidence  on  his  breast.     There,  at  least. 
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was  a  sure  resting-place,  and  love  that  could  not 
change ;  and  as  he  received  her  confession,  made 
with  the  bitterness  of  one  who  had  never  felt  re- 
morse before,  he  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  and 
softened  her  self-accusations,  and  gently  raised  her 
self-respect,  and  soothed  her  sorrow  with  the  fond 
words  that  are  so  blessed  to  the  ears  of  the  wretched, 
and  fall  like  balm  on  the  sore  and  aching  heart, — 
till  something  more  like  peace  than  she  had  known 
for  weeks  stole  over  her  spirit,  and  hushed  its 
struggles  into  temporary  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Je  connaisdes  princes  du  sang,  des  princes  etrangers,  des  grands 
seigneurs,  des  ministres  d'etat,  des  magistrats,  et  des  philosophes,  qui 
fileroierit  pour  I'amour  de  vous.    Que  demandez-vous  davantageT' 

Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne^ 

'^  It  is  thy  own  imperfect  nature's  fault. 
That  lets  one  doubt  of  him  arise  within," 

Curse  of  Kehama.  * 

Ellen  was  now  fairly  launched  into  the  whirlpool 
of  dissipation.  She  had  become  the  fashion,  and 
cards  and  invitations  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 
No  party  was  now  thought  complete  unless  it  were 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Per- 
cival ;  no  amateur  concert  could  be  got  up  unless 
she  would  promise  to  be  one  of  the  performers. 
Lady  Ethelwode  was  delighted  whenever  Ellen 
drove  out  with  her,  to  see  her  barouche  become  a 
point  of  universal  attraction.  Lord  Ethelwode 
was  astonished  when  he  rode  with  his  hitherto 
neglected  stepdaughter,  at  the  brilliant  train  which 
gathered  round  them,  and  the  sight,  the  noblest  in 
the  land,  men  to  whom  he  himself  yielded  in  an- 
cient descent,  waiting  eagerly  on  her  smiles.  Ellen 
herself  enjoyed  her  triumph  with  the  natural  ex- 
ultation of  a  young  and  eager  mind,  before  repeti- 
tion has  deadened  the  zest  of  novelty,  or  experience 
taught  the  hollo wness  of  such  pleasures.  The  weary 
monotony  of  the  first  w^eeks  of  her  stay  in  town 
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was  at  an  end,  and  she  would  probably  have  for- 
gotten that  she  had  ever  hated  London,  had  not 
her  mother  reminded  her  of  it,  by  saying  generally 
once  a  day — 

"  Well,  Ellen,  I  hope  you  are  thankful  to  me 
now  for  insisting  on  your  coming  to  town,  and 
going  through  a  season  before  you  settled  down 
into  a  hum-drum  country  clergyman's  wife.  Do 
you  not  see  now  what  folly  it  would  have  been  to 
bury  yourself  at  Ethelwode  for  the  rest  of  your 

life  r 

This  was  a  question  which  Ellen  could  not 
always  answer  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  she 
generally  evaded  it  by  hurrying  on  to  something 
else.  She  had  never  been  much  in  the  habit  of 
analyzing  her  own  feelings,  and  it  was  not  likely 
she  should  begin  to  do  so  now,  in  the  perpetual 
hurry  and  whirl  of  a  London  season.  It  was  much 
pleasanter  to  do  as  she  had  ever  done — enjoy  to 
the  utmost  what  was  enjoyable  in  the  present, 
without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the  cause  and 
consequences  of  her  pleasure.  Accordingly,  she 
threw  herself,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  her  nature, 
into  the  career  of  dissipation,  quieting,  meanwhile, 
her  own  occasional  scruples,  and  silencing  Louisa's 
frequent  warnings  by  saying,  that  it  would  soon 
be  over,  and  that  she  should  have  plenty  of  time 
to  be  quiet,  and  should  enjoy  quiet  all  the  more 
from  the  contrast,  when  she  returned  to  settle  at 
Ethelwode. 

Edward  soon  perceived  this  difference  in  her  mode 
of  life.  Her  letters  were  still  as  frank  and  affection- 
ate as  ever,  but  they  were  much  shorter  and  more 
cursory.  She  was  always  obliged  to  conclude  in 
a  hurry,  because  she  was  going  here,  or  expected 
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there,  or  had  had  so  much  to  do  that  she  had  only 
time  to  write  a  few  lines  to  save  the  post.  Ed- 
w^ard  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  expected  this — 
that  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  novelty  and 
excitement  in  a  nature  like  Ellen's ;  but  still  he 
was  grieved  and  disappointed.  He  felt  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  sympathy  between  them — that 
their  views,  their  hopes,  their  pleasures,  were  ut- 
terly different.  He  did  not  doubt  her  affection  ; 
but  he  dreaded  lest  she  should  find  it  at  variance 
with  her  tastes  and  pursuits — lest,  when  she  re- 
turned to  him,  she  should  discover  that  the  lot 
she  had  chosen  was  not  calculated  to  make  her 
happy. 

Something  of  all  this  was  evident  in  his  letters, 
in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  conceal  it ;  and  in  those 
rare  moments,  when  a  pause  in  the  torrent  of  dissi- 
pation made  the  fever  of  excitement  yield  to 
quieter  thoughts,  Ellen  was  conscience-stricken  by 
their  tone  of  anxious  sadness.  At  such  times  the 
full  tide  of  love  would  flow  back  over  her  heart, 
and  she  would  turn  away,  with  momentary  disgust, 
from  the  hollow  pleasures  which  usually  engrossed 
her,  and  would  yearn,  with  all  the  heart-hunger  of 
other  days,  to  be  once  more  beside  him — to  prove 
to  him  that  she  was  still  unchanged — that  she  was 
still  his  own,  in  heart  and  soul,  as  wholly,  as  de- 
votedly, as  in  the  first  and  brightest  days  of  their 
love. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  she  one  day 
broke  through  an  engagement  she  had  made  to  go 
to  a  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Carew,  and  went,  instead, 
to  spend  the  morning  with  Louisa  Conway.  Mrs. 
Carew,  charming  as  she  was,  with  all  her  wit, 
and  gaiety,  and  good  nature,  was  the  last  person 
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Ellen  would  have  chosen  as  a  confidante  at  such 
times.  She  would  as  soon  have  exposed  her  secret 
feelings  to  the  sneer  of  a  Mephistopheles,  as  to  the 
laughing  j^ersiflage  of  the  woman  of  fashion.  She 
had  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  that 
speech,  in  its  gay  circles,  is  the  art  of  concealing, 
not  only  thought,  hut  feeling, — that  there  is  no 
solecism  in  fashionable  breeding  like  breaking 
through  the  smooth,  polished  surface  of  frivolity, 
and  startling  your  neighbours  with  a  view  of  the 
deep  waters  beneath,  which  it  is  the  whole  business 
of  their  lives  to  conceal  and  forget.  Accordingly, 
whenever  those  deep  waters  rose  and  swelled  un- 
controllably in  her  own  bosom,  she  instinctively 
turned  from  the  gay  companions  of  her  daily  and 
nightly  dissipation,  to  Louisa  Conway,  who,  if  she 
was  sometimes  more  stem  and  uncompromising, 
than  was  quite  agreeable  to  one  used  to  the  sweet 
diet  of  flattery,  had  also,  as  Ellen  knew  from  long 
experience,  an  ever-ready  sympathy  for  real  feeling, 
and  a  word  of  consolation,  of  friendly  counsel,  for 
all  her  troubles. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  dear  Ellen?"  said  Louisa,  look- 
ing up,  in  surprise,  from  the  book  which  she  was 
intently  studying,  when  Ellen  glided,  unannounced, 
into  the  room.  "  I  thought  you  were  going  this 
morning,  with  Mrs.  Carew,  to  Lady  D 's  break- 
fast, at  Richmond." 

"  So  I  was — but  I  am  sick  of  breakfasts  and 
water-parties,  and  this  perpetual  round  of  pleasure, 
if  pleasure  it  is.  They  are  all  the  same,  and,  when 
the  novelty  is  gone  off,  they  become  flat  and  weari- 
some ;  so  I  sent  an  excuse  to  Mrs.  Carew,  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  make  her  very  indignant, 
and  I  am  come  to  spend  a  quiet  morning  with  you." 
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"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  your  coming  ;  but,  pray,  my  dear  Ellen, 
what  has  made  you  grow  suddenly  so  very  philo- 
sophical ?  Last  night,  when  you  were  dancing  at 
Lady  Bolton's,  you  did  not  seem  to  me  to  think 
the  world,  by  any  means,  wearisome  or  unprofit- 
able." 

"  Oh,  Louisa,  do  not  you,  too,  laugh  at  me,  be- 
cause I  feel  unhappy.  I  came  to  you,  because  I 
felt  unfit  to  mix  with  that  gay,  heartless  set,  who 
would  only  ridicule  my  feelings ;  and  I  thought 
you  would  understand  me,  and  give  me  help  and 
comfort.     Do  not  you,  too,  meet  with  a  sneer." 

*'  A  sneer,  dear  Ellen — surely  you  cannot  sus- 
pect me  of  having  intentionally  hurt  you.  I  was 
merely  in  jest — I  had  no  idea  you  were  unhappy. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Not  much,"  said  Ellen,  bitterly ;  ''not,  at  least, 
what  you  would  think  much.  I  had  better  have 
stayed  at  home.  I  imagined  you  understood  me  ; 
but  I  was  a  fool  for  expecting  it.  Nobody  under- 
stands me,  nor  ever  did.  You  think  me  vain,  fri- 
volous, heartless — and  Edward  seems  to  think  so, 
too.     Oh,  that  I  could " 

"  I  do  not  remember,"  said  Louisa,  quietly, 
"  ever  having  told  you  that  I  thought  you  vain, 
or  frivolous,  or  heartless.  If  I  had  thought  so,  do 
you  suppose  we  should  be  friends  as  we  are  ?  and 
if  Edward  thought  so,  would  you  be  his  affianced 
wife  ?  Ellen,  Ellen,  why  do  you  allow  this  sus- 
ceptibility of  temper  to  deceive  your  better  judg- 
ment to  make  you  suspect  your  best  friends  ?" 

"  I  don't  suspect  them.  But  when  I  see  so  clearly 
that  I  am  always  weak  and  wrong,  how  can  I  help 
thinking  that  they  must  see  it,  too  ?    How  can  I  be- 
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lieve  that  they  really  love  so  worthless  a  being  as  I 
am  ?    Yet  I  do  believe  that  you  love  me,  Louisa." 

'^  And  Edward  ! — surely  you  believe  in  his  love  ?" 

"  I  used  to — I  do  still,  at  times  ;  but,  of  late,  he 
is  altered  ;  he  does  not  write  as  he  used  to  do ;  he 
seems  to  think,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  that  I 
am  changed — that  the  world  has  changed  me.  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  had  never  known  this  odious  world  ! 
then  we  should  never  have  been  separated — then 
he  would  have  had  no  fear — I  should  have  had  no 
doubt !" 

''But  why  should  you  doubt  even  now?  How 
can  you  doubt  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Annesley  ?" 

Ellen  was  silent. 

''  Oh,  Ellen  !"  continued  Louisa,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
emotion,  ''  if  you  knew  the  agony  of  being ybrc^c? 
to  doubt  one  you  loved,  you  would  not  so  wantonly 
cast  from  you  the  blessedness  of  being  able  to  trust !" 

Ellen  looked  up  at  her  friend. 

''How  selfish  I  have  been !"  exclaimed  she.  "  Here 
have  I  been  talking  of  my  own  sorrows,  which  are 
perhaps  imaginary  after  all,  whilst  you  have  all  the 
while  been  suffering  a  thousand  times  more  in  silence. 
Now  do  not  turn  away,  dearest  Loo.  I  have  not  been 
so  occupied  with  myself  as  to  be  altogether  blind  to 
what  has  been  going  on  with  you.  But,  surely,  I 
may  ask,  in  my  turn,  why  should  you  doubt  ? — why 
should  you  let  the  idle  words  of  such  people  as  Mrs. 
Carew  and  her  set  weigh  so  heavily  with  you  ?" 

"It  is  not  their  words  alone  —  there  are  other 
things,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  low,  half-choked  voice. 

"  But  what  things  can  weigh  for  a  moment  in  the 
balance  with  his  love— with  your  own  ?  If  he  has 
faults,  this  will  cover  them,  this  will  reform  them. 
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Do  not  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  your  life  to  over- 
strained views  of  duty." 

"  Ellen  !  Ellen  !  do  not  help  to  deceive,  to  mis- 
lead me.  God  knows  I  am  but  too  willing  to  deceive 
myself ;  but  I  cannot,  dare  not,  be  blinded  in  such 
a  matter  as  this  !" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  blind  you,  only  to  prevent  your 
throwing  away  your  own  happiness." 

''  It  is  better  to  sacrifice  happiness  than  princi- 
ple," said  Louisa,  almost  sternly,  as  if  she  were  re- 
plying to  some  rebellious  feeling  in  her  own  heart 
as  well  as  to  her  friend's  words. 

*'  And  his  happiness,  Louisa  ? — have  you  a  right 
to  sacrifice  that  also  ?" 

Louisa  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was 
silent  for  a  moment. 

"  That  thought,"  said  she,  at  last,  in  a  voice  so 
low  and  hoarse  that  Ellen  scarcely  recognised  its 
tone,  "  has  been  the  bitterest  of  all.  My  own  mi- 
sery is  nothing — but  his "     She  paused  again, 

then  resumed,  in  a  firmer  voice.  **  But  I  have  not 
trifled  with  him  —  I  have  not  deceived  him  as  he 
deceived  me.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  re- 
turn, I  have  been  as  frank  with  him  as  I  could — he 
must  have  been  long  prepared  for  the  end." 

"  But  the  blow  will  not  fall  the  less  crushingly 
when  it  comes." 

"  No,  no  !"  said  Louisa,  in  a  tone  of  inexpressible 
bitterness,  "  he  will  feel  it  at  the  time,  but  the  pain 
will  pass  quickly  away.  My  only  consolation  is,  that 
his  nature  is  not  one  that  sorrow  can  crush,  and  that 
I  shall  soon  be  foro'Otten." 

o 

Notwithstanding  all  Louisa's  unselfishness,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  sting  in  such  consola- 
tion, almost  as  agonizing  as  the  grief  it  was  meant 
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to  alleviate.  Ellen  did  not  attempt  any  further 
persuasions.  Louisa's  sorrow  had  changed  her  mood, 
and  she  was  now  chafing  in  silent  indignation  against 
the  man  whose  duplicity  had  been  the  cause  of  it, 
and  whose  shallow  heart  would  speedily  recover 
from  his  own  wound,  whilst  the  one  he  had  inflicted 
on  a  far  nobler  and  deeper  nature  would  change  the 
whole  current  of  that,  hitherto,  unclouded  life,  if  it 
dried  not  up  the  very  sources  of  life  itself. 

"  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  the  house  of  feasting,"  said  the  wise  man  of 
old ;  and  Ellen  experienced,  on  this  occasion,  the 
truth  of  the  saying.  She  returned  home  with  a 
heart  as  sorrowful  as  when  she  had  gone  forth — but 
it  was  a  purer  sorrow — sorrow  for  another,  not  for 
herself ;  and,  as  she  mentally  compared  her  own  lot 
with  her  friend's,  and  Edward  with  St.  John,  she 
resolved  to  keep  a  better  watch  over  her  own  feel- 
ings, and,  as  Louisa  had  bidden  her,  not  lightly  to 
cast  from  her  the  blessedness  of  being  able  to  trust. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

*'  Sa  il  ciel  s'io  t'amo ;  eppur  tua  man  refinto." 

Alfieri. 

This  agony 
"  Of  passion,  which  afflicts  my  heart  and  soul. 
May  sweep  imagination  in  its  storm ; 
The  will  is  firm." 

Shelley. 

The  preceding  conyersation  sufficiently  shows, 
that  Louisa's  faint  hope  that  she  might  have  judged 
St.  John  too  harshly,  did  not  long  remain  to  her. 
Each  day  that  she  met  him,  or  heard  him  spoken 
of,  added  to  the  load  which  already  oppressed  her. 
They  were  generally  little  things  that  she  heard, 
but,  it  is  by  slight  touches  only  that  a  picture  can 
be  finished ;  and  Louisa  saw  with  agony  how  this 
was  gradually  losing  all  resemblance  to  the  image 
which  she  had  treasured  up  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 

Only  in  love  to  her  did  St.  John  remain  un- 
changed ;  in  all  else  she  saw  him  a  different  being 
from  what  he  had  been  at  Oaklands.  The  fear  of 
the  world's  dread  laugh  was  evidently  before  him ; 
the  tone  of  his  conversation  and  sentiments  was 
altered  to  suit  the  tastes  of  his  hearers,  and  he 
bowed  down  before  the  world's  opinions,  and  shocked 
Louisa  with  a  subservience  to  its  follies  and  fashions, 
and  a  lowering  down  of  high  principle  to  an  in- 
ferior shrine,  which  to  her  was  little  less  than 
sacrilege. 
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As  Sir  Charles  Conway  had  said,  however,  no 
flagrant  breach  of  this  world's  code  of  morals  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge.  His  were  the  so-called 
venial  faults  of  the  man  of  the  world,  but,  to  the 
high-minded  girl  who  loved  him,  such  a  character, 
when  fully  known,  appeared  in  its  native  hideous- 
ness ;  and  day  by  day,  as  she  forced  herself  to 
contemplate  it  in  this  light,  the  impossibility  of 
her  uniting  herself  to  one  whose  views  and  opinions, 
whose  principles  and  faith,  were  so  infinitely 
below  her  own,  was  more  forcibly  impressed  on 
her  mind.  She  must  henceforth  learn  to  root  out 
her  long-cherished  affection,  for  he  on  whom  she 
had  lavished  it  was  utterly  unworthy. 

Oh,  the  agony  of  that  thought !  with  what 
withering  effect  it  settles  and  rankles  in  the  heart, 
blighting  young  life,  and  disenchanting  its  fairest 
aspect !  The  freshness  of  life  is  gone  when  we 
first  discover  that  we  have  been  deceived.  We 
may  recover  from  the  blows  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Death;  loneliness,  and  poverty,  and  pining 
sickness,  may  leave  our  minds  unclouded,  but  we 
never  look  upon  the  world  again  with  the  same 
feeling — we  never  loye  again  as  we  loved  before 
the  full  tide  of  our  confidence  received  its  first 
check,  as  when  our  trust  in  the  one  we  loved  was 
as  entire,  almost  as  holy,  as  our  faith  in  God. 

Circumstances  had  favoured  Louisa's  wish  to 
avoid  a  little  longer  a  final  explanation  with  St. 
John ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  town,  she  had  with- 
drawn a  great  deal  from  Lady  Catherine's  parties, 
which  she  had  formerly  preferred  to  all  others, 
but  where  she  was  certain  of  meeting  him,  and 
might  find  more  diflSculty  in  avoiding  private  con- 
versation with  him.     He  left  to^vn,  however,  for  a 
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few  days,  and  then  she  gladly  consented  to  dine 
there  with  her  father,  and  accordingly  an  early  day 
was  fixed. 

Without  possessing  any  peculiar  talent,  or  even 
any  unusual  share  of  information,  Lady  Catherine 
St.  John  was  generally  reckoned  a  clever  woman, 
and  her  house  was  one  of  the  most  recherche  in 
London,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  admittance  to  it. 

Her  guests  were  chosen,  not  according  to  their 
respective  stations  in  the  peerage,  or  on  their 
banker's  books,  but  for  the  stock  of  entertainment 
they  were  capable  of  bringing  to  the  public  fund ; 
talent  was  the  passport  to  her  hospitality,  and  a 
willino^ness  to  exert  that  talent  in  society  the  coin 
in  which  she  exacted  payment.  She  had  herself 
the  happy  art  of  promoting  and  reviving  conversa- 
'tion,  which,  without  some  care,  will  so  often  dege- 
nerate into  discussion,  and  the  sort  of  intellectual 
duellism,  which  sharpens  the  skill  of  the  opponents, 
but  materially  injures  the  peace  and  pleasantness 
of  society  in  general. 

Her  parties  accordingly  offered  something  better 
than  the  frivolous  interchange  of  gossip  or  un- 
meaning common-place,  the  heartless  repetition  of 
scandal,  the  exchange  of  empty  civilities,  and 
more  empty  demonstrations  of  friendship,  which, 
in  modern  phraseology,  we  term  conversation ; 
though  all  the  common  evils  of  society  could  not 
be  banished,  they  were  greatly  neutralised  by  the 
introduction  of  higher  materials.  In  short,  in  her 
parties,  the  philosophic  definition  of  man,  as  a 
rational  animal,  appeared  a  less  bold  and  startling 
proposition  than  it  usually  seems  to  be  within  the 
precincts  of  the  fashionable  world,  where  an  im- 
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partial  judge,  speaking  from  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  would  frequently  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
that  the  philosopher  lied  in  his  throat.  It  needs 
the  deep  searching  wisdom  of  Professor  Teufels- 
dreck  himself  to  be  able  still  to  discern,  that 
"  such  drawing-rooms  are  simply  sections  of  infi- 
nite space,  wherein  so  many  God-created  souls  do 
for  a  time  meet  together;"  more  short-sighted 
mortals  might  deem  it  quite  otherwise. 

Such  a  house  as  Lady  Catherine  St.  John's  was 
particularly  suited  to  Louisa's  taste,  and  she  and 
her  father  were  also  favourite  guests  there.  She 
therefore  prepared  to  go  out  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  dinner-party,  with  greater  expectations  of 
pleasure  than  she  had  experienced  for  some  time. 
St.  John's  absence,  also,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
was  a  welcome  relief — an  interv^al  of  rest  to  her 
overstrung  nerves.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  greater 
relaxation  to  the  weary  mind  than  when,  after 
having  been  long  agitated  by  feeling,  and  excited 
by  being  continually  in  the  company  of  those 
whose  presence  moves  us  strongly,  often  painfully, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  society  of  persons,  towards 
all  of  whom  we  are  in  a  state  of  happy  indifference ; 
where  all  mention  of  more  private  subjects  is  pre- 
cluded, and  we  are  unconsciously  drawn  out  of 
ourselves,  and  prevented  from  that  continual  re- 
turning upon  the  same  thoughts — that  perpetual 
chewing  the  cud  of  reflection,  which,  were  it  to 
last,  must  drive  the  strongest  mind  to  madness. 

This  evening  Ellen  made  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  indifference  with  which  Louisa  regarded 
the  party  assembled  at  Lady  Catherine's.  Lady 
Ethelwode  had  sent  an  excuse,  and  Ellen  was  under 
the  protection  of  her  stately  stepfather ;  the  rest  of 
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the  party  consisted  of  persons  with  whom  Louisa 
was  slightly  acquainted,  and  of  two  or  three  noted 
men  in  the  literary  world,  whom  she  was  glad  to 
meet. 

The  dinner  went  off  most  agreeably  ;  to  Louisa 
unusually  so  :  it  was  long  since  her  mind  had  been 
so  free  to  enjoy  what  was  passing  around  her,  or  so 
fit  to  join  in  conversation  ;  and  both  her  father  and 
Ellen  rejoiced  to  see  her  exert  herself  as  of  old,  and, 
as  usual,  charming  those  with  whom  she  conversed. 

In  the  evening  Ellen's  voice  was  in  great  request ; 
some  of  the  party  had  never  heard  her,  and  were 
anxious  to  hear  whether  the  public  rumours  spoke 
truth  of  her  wonderful  powers.  If  any  were  in- 
credulous at  first,  their  incredulity  soon  vanished, 
and  all  were  soon  gathered  round  the  piano-forte, 
as  she  good-naturedly  went  on,  from  song  to  song, 
apparently  as  unwearied  as  her  auditors. 

At  length,  however,  she  declared  herself  tired  of 
singing  alone ;  none  of  the  party  came  forward  to 
relieve  her,  and  she  proposed  trying  some  of  the 
old  English  glees,  of  which  she  saw  a  large  collec- 
tion on  the  music-stand.  The  proposition  was 
warmly  agreed  to,  if  voices  enough  could  be  found. 
One  young  lady  was  known  to  be  musical,  though 
she  was  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  song  after  Ellen, 
but  she  should  be  glad  to  do  her  best  in  a  glee. 

"  And  you,  Louisa,  must  take  this  low  part," 
said  Ellen.  "  You  remember  it  is  the  one  we  used 
to  sing  so  often  at  Oaklands." 

"  Helping  you  out  with  a  song  at  home  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  exposing  my  incapacity  here," 
said  Louisa.  "  I  assure  you  I  never  sing,"  she 
added,  turning  to  the  others. 

"  But  there  is  no  one  else  to  take  this  part," 
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cried  Ellen,  "  and  this  glee  is  the  prettiest  in  the 
whole  collection.  Come,  Louisa,  you  need  not  call 
it  singing,  if  you  do  not  like.  Just  hold  those  two 
notes  steady  for  us,  and  Miss  Bourchier  and  I  will 
sing." 

Louisa  laughed  and  attempted  some  further 
cause,  but  she  was  overruled,  and  at  last  took  her 
seat  by  Ellen,  saying — 

"  It  is  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about,  as  you 
are  so  resolved ;  at  all  events,  as  I  begin  by  de- 
claring that  I  could  not  sing,  my  vanity  cannot 
suffer  by  a  failure." 

The  glee  proceeded  admirably  and  was  loudly 
applauded,  and  another  and  another  were  proposed, 
as  each  person  remembered  some  old  favourite  they 
wished  to  hear.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
their  merriest  choruses,  when  the  door  opened  and 
the  servant  announced  a  name  which,  however,  was 
inaudible  to  the  singers ;  to  Louisa,  as  to  the  rest  ; 
and,  as  she  stood  with  her  back  to  the  door,  she 
could  not  see  the  new-comer,  but  she  was  not  the 
less  convinced  that  it  was  St.  John  who  had  entered 
the  room.  There  is  a  mysterious  instinct  within 
us  which  seldom  fails  to  tell  us  of  the  presence  of 
one  beloved,  and  which,  if  the  outward  senses  be 
deceived  or  deadened,  gives  information  as  correct, 
as  unfailing  as  theirs  :  it  was  thus,  that,  whilst  she 
had  every  reason  to  believe  St.  John  fifty  miles  off, 
Louisa  felt,  in  every  fibre  of  her  frame,  that  it  was 
he  who  was  now  approaching  her.  Her  voice  shook 
and  her  sight  failed  her.  She  was  obliged  to  bend 
over  the  instrument  to  find  her  place,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  violent  effort  that  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  continue  singing.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  few  lines  of  the  song  had  lengthened  indefi- 
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nitely,  and  each  note  was  a  painful  effort,  while 
her  cheeks  grew  crimson  with  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  uncontrollable  emotion. 

At  length  the  glee  was  ended,  and,  turning  round, 
her  glance  met  St.  John's,  and  sank  beneath  it,  as 
he  warmly  pressed  the  hand  she  had  almost  uncon- 
sciously stretched  out  to  him.  In  another  moment, 
however,  her  usual  cloak  of  reserve  was  resumed, 
and  she  alone  remained  cold  and  abstracted,  whilst 
his  presence  seemed  to  inspire  new  life  into  the  rest 
of  the  party :  perhaps  it  was  pique  at  her  sudden 
change  of  manner ;  but  he  talked  more  gaily  and 
carelessly  than  usual,  and  had  never  exerted  his 
varied  powers  of  pleasing  to  so  much  advantage. 

It  was  late  before  the  party  broke  up.  One  by 
one,  however,  they  dropped  off,  with  the  exception 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  had  fastened  upon  St. 
John,  and  was  intent  upon  setting  him  right  about 
a  certain  story,  of  which  the  latter  had  heard  a 
wrong  version,  and  of  a  partie  carree,  of  which 
Sir  Charles  Conway  was  one,  and  which  had  been 
formed  for  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Catherine's,  with 
whom  it  was  an  understood  thing,  that,  wherever 
he  dined  out,  he  must  have  his  rubber  of  whist, 
and  few  who  knew  him  grudged  paying  this  tax 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  society. 

When  Ellen  was  gone,  Louisa  took  her  seat  near 
the  w^hist-players,  and  was  watching  their  game 
with  apparent  attention,  when  Lady  Catherine, 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  turned  round  to  her, 
saying— 

'^  I  have  found  those  books  you  wished  to  have, 
my  dear ;  and,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing for  them  in  the  bookcase  in  my  morning-room, 
you  can  take  them  home  to-night." 
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Louisa  thanked  her,  and,  gladly  availing  herself 
of  this  pretext  of  being  for  a  few  minutes  alone, 
she  instantly  rose  and  proceeded  to  the  room  she 
had  been  directed  to,  and  which  opened  into  the 
back  drawing-room. 

She  could  not  at  once  find  the  book,  and  she 
was  kneeling  down  to  look  for  them  on  the  lower 
shelf,  when  she  heard  a  step  approach,  and,  start- 
ing to  her  feet,  she  saw  St.  John  before  her.  She 
felt  this  was  the  crisis  of  her  fate;  the  moment 
she  had  so  anxiously,  so  weakly  delayed.  Now  it 
must  be  met,  and  she  tried  to  summon  up  all  her 
courage,  but  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  be  strong 
against  him,  when  never  before  that  night  had  she 
felt  the  full  extent  of  his  power  over  her. 

"  I  see  my  presence  here  is  unwelcome,  as  it  has 
ever  been  of  late,"  said  St.  John,  in  a  constrained 
voice. 

"  I  was  startled,"  answered  Louisa,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said.  "  I  thought  you  were  out 
of  town — " 

"  Yes ;  and  for  that  reason  I  find  you  singing, 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  exerting  yourself  to  please 
others,  but  turned  to  stone  the  moment  I  return." 

"  Mr.  St.  John  !"  cried  Louisa,  in  a  tone  which 
instantly  softened  him. 

*'  Oh,  Louisa,  is  it  not  so?  say  that  it  is  not; 
tell  me  you  are  not  changed ; — ^but  you  cannot." 
He  continued  bitterly,  as  he  saw  her  face  flush, 
whilst  she  continued  silent.  *'  You  cannot,  for  you 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  utter  what  is  false." 

Louisa  felt  the  proud  blood  rush  to  her  temple, 
as  he  spoke  these  words ;  and  she  made  an  attempt 
to  speak,  but  she  could  not  command  her  voice ; 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  leaned 
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back  against  the  bookcase,  for  her  agitation  made 
some  support  necessary. 

"  Nay,  you  must,  you  shall  speak  to  me  now," 
cried  St.  John,  irritated  by  her  silence,  and  seizing 
her  hands.  They  were  wet  with  tears,  and  to  him 
who  had  never  seen  her  give  way  to  emotion,  this 
sign  spoke  volumes.  In  a  softer  tone  he  continued, 
whilst  he  gently  forced  her  to  seat  herself  beside 
him  on  the  sofa. 

"  Louisa,  have  mercy  on  me,  it  is  your  pity  I 
implore  now ;  try  me  no  longer ;  I  am  goaded 
almost  to  madness,  and  can  bear  it  no  more.  Day 
after  day  have  I  sought  this  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you,  and  still  impertinent  eyes  were  upon 
us,  whilst  your  own  door  has  been  closed  against 
me,  you  best  know  why ;  but  now  the  moment  has 
come;  we  are  alone,  and  by  Heaven  no  power 
shall  part  us  till  you  have  told  me  the  reason  of 
this  strange  alteration !  for  altered  you  are,  seek 
not  to  deny  it.  I  am  no  such  coxcomb,  such  a 
vain  fool  as  to  dream  you  had  some  regard  for  me, 
if  you  had  given  no  grounds  for  such  a  hope. 
Long,  long  did  I  doubt  and  fear,  for  I  loved  you 
too  well  to  be  confident.  Louisa !  you  hnow  how 
I  loved  you ;  you  did  not  need  words  to  tell  you 
of  it,  though,  could  I  have  stayed  with  you  one 
short  half-hour  longer  at  that  happy  ball,  words 
would  not  have  been  wanting  to  express  what  was 
overflowing  my  heart ;  and  had  I  then  poured  out 
to  you  the  full  confession  of  my  long  pent-up  feel- 
ings, would  you  have  listened  as  you  do  now? 
Louisa,  are  you  such  a  dissembler,  that  those  looks, 
those  tones,  which  sank  into  my  inmost  heart,  were 
a  sport  to  you,  and  had  no  meaning  beyond —  ?" 
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"  Spare  me !"  cried  Louisa,  in  a  tone  in  which 
sorrow  and  reproach  were  mingled. 

"  You  loved  me,  then,"  he  continued,  gazing 
upon  her  agitated  countenance ;  **  yes,  you  loved 
me  then ;  but  I  left  you  in  sorrow ;  I  was  called 
away  to  scenes  of  suffering  and  death,  and  I  return 
to  find  you  cold  .and  changed." 

^'  No,  no !"  cried  Louisa,  convulsively,  hardly 
conscious  that  she  spoke.  "  What  can  I  say  to 
you?" 

"  If  your  heart  prompts  nothing,  I  cannot 
dictate  the  words,"  replied  Arthur,  bitterly ;  "  but, 
Louisa,  be  to  me  as  you  w^ere  a  few  short  months 
ago ;  force  me  not  to  curse  the  fate  which  took  me 
from  you,  even  to  attend  a  father's  dying  wishes : 
be  to  me  as  you  were,  when  then  we  parted,  when 
you  laid  your  hand  in  mine,  and  I  dared  entertain 
the  hope,  that  when  I  returned  I  might  claim  it 
again — claim  it  as  my  own.  Tell  me  that  I  did 
not  deceive  myself;  oh,  tell  me — " 

"  I  cannot  speak,"  murmured  Louisa ;  and  her 
faltering  accents  proved  the  truth  of  what  she 
said. 

"  Then,  give  me  one  look,  dearest,  and  let  me 
interpret  your  silence." 

But  Louisa's  face  was  averted  ;  she  struggled  to 
withdraw  the  hand  he  had  seized,  and  was  trying 
to  collect  courage  to  speak  the  few  decisive  words 
she  despised  herself  for  delaying. 

*'  I  can  bear  this  no  longer,"  cried  St.  John,  his 
vehemence  bursting  forth  again ;  "  you  have  trifled 
with  me  too  long ;  but  now  I  will  know  the  mean- 
ing of  this  strange  conduct.  I  appeal  to  you,  as 
you  have  any  feeling  left,  to  tell  me  the  cause  of 
your  change.     Have  any  dared  to  slander  me?" 
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he  continued,  with  increased  impetuosity ;  and, 
starting  to  his  feet,  ''  I  will  be  revenged,  if  they 
have ;  or,  perhaps,  richer  and  nobler  suitors  have 
found  a  way " 

"  Stop,  Mr.  St.  John,  I  will  not  hear  another 
word,"  cried  Louisa,  indignantly,  for  his  anger  had 
hardened  her,  and  she  looked  up  to  him  proudly 
and  stedfastly.  "  You  have  not,  you  dare  not  have 
entertained  such  a  thought." 

"I  dared  not  some  time  ago;  I  would  have 
staked  my  life  on  your  truth  and  disinterestedness, 
but  now — " 

Louisa  pressed  her  hands  hard  to  her  brow,  and 
then,  with  a  strong  effort,  commanding  her  voice, 
she  said, 

"  I  will  be  true  with  you  still ;  you  have,  per- 
haps, a  right  to  complain  that  I  have  indulged  my 
weakness  too  long ;  Mr.  St.  John,  we  must  part ; 
the  past  must  be  forgotten ;  it  has  been  a  vain 
dream,  though  once  a  happy  one,"  she  added,  in 
scarce  audible  accents. 

*'  Part?  Forget?  and  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  all 
my  hopes  ?  and  can  you  thus  speak  those  words  ? 
Oh,  woman !  Is  this  thy  faith,  thy  tenderness  ? 
because  no  spoken  vow  binds  thee,  is  there  no 
other  tie  as  strong?" 

Louisa  did  not  answer,  but  her  whole  frame 
trembled  violently,  and  she  sank  once  more  upon 
the  sofa.  Seeing  her  agitation,  St.  John's  hopes 
revived ;  he  resumed  his  seat  beside  her,  and  took 
her  hand,  in  spite  of  her  struggle  to  release  it. 

"  Louisa !  my  own,  my  best  beloved  !  you  try  in 
vain  to  act  against  your  own  nature,  for  I  know  it 
is  not  your  nature  to  be  hard  and  cold  as  you 
would  be  to-night.     I  will  question  you  no  more ; 
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let  me  only  forget  your  last  words,  let  me  feel  that 
you  will  yet  be  mine,  that  you  will  yet  crown  the 
fondest  hopes  of  my  life — that  life  is  yours ;  for 
your  rejection,  your  indifference  would  be  worse 
than  death  :  turn  to  me,  Louisa ;  say — " 

"  It  cannot  be  !"  said  Louisa,  in  the  tone  of  one 
pronouncing  her  own  death-warrant. 

"  It  cannot  be  !  And  who  shall  dare  to  say  so  ? 
Whilst  your  love  is  mine,  who  shall  dare  to  part  us  ? 
But,  no  —  I  see  it  all  —  I  have  been  deluded  !  You 
do  not,  you  never  did,  love  me  !  I  have  been  de- 
ceived, trifled  with  —  my  hopes  blighted,  my  love 
scorned !" 

"  Oh,  Arthur !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  in  a  tone  which 
told  how  keen  was  the  injustice  of  his  accusations. 
That  one  word  was  enough — there  were  volumes  of 
love,  and  sorrow,  and  reproach,  and  supplication  in 
her  half-imploring  voice.  Before  she  had  time  or 
power  to  resist,  St.  John  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  strained  her  convulsively  to  his  heart. 

For  one  moment  Louisa  forgot  prudence,  caution, 
reserve — every  thing  but  that  she  loved  and  was 
beloved.  She  had  struggled  long  and  painfully, 
and  now  the  overwearied  heart  yielded  for  once  un- 
resistingly to  the  full  tide  of  passion.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment.  As  she  recollected  herself,  the  deep 
flush  of  shame  spread  over  her  face,  neck,  and  hands. 
She  released  herself  hastily  from  his  hold,  saying, 
as  she  did  so, — 

**  I  have  been  too  weak,  and  you  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  take  advantage  of  it ;  but  now  I  must  show 
more  courage."  Here  she  paused,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded again  in  the  same  tone  of  unnatural  calm- 
ness. "  I  have  heard  you — you  must  now  hear  me. 
But ....  I  cannot  speak  many  words — another  time 
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you  shall  hear  all  you  have  a  right  to  know ;  now 
it  is  enough  that  we  must  part,  and  that  you  have 
seen,"  she  continued,  the  crimson  blush  overspread- 
ing her  face  again,  "  what  my  pride  would  willingly 
have  concealed  —  how  much  this  parting  costs  me. 
I  never  can  be  yours." 

St.  John  started  as  though  he  heard  her  deter- 
mination for  the  first  time,  and  his  features  assumed 
a  fierce  expression  which  almost  terrified  Louisa ; 
yet  she  continued,  in  as  firm  a  voice  as  she  could 
command, 

"Another  time my  father '* 

"  No !"  said  St.  John,  sternly — "  here,  and  now, 
and  from  your  own  lips  alone  will  I  know  the  rea- 
son of  this,  and  who  has  dared  to  raise  this  wall 
between  us." 

**  Yourself !"  replied  Louisa,  gaining  firmness  as 
he  lost  his  tenderness  of  manner — "yourself!  It  is 
I  who  may  complain  of  having  been  deceived  — 
trifled  with ;  for  had  you  really  been  such  as  you 
seemed  before  I  came  to  this  wretched  place,  we 
might  have  been  happy — now  it  is  impossible  !" 

"  I  knew  I  had  been  slandered,"  cried  St.  John, 
more  fiercely  than  before,  "  and  I  will  have  ven- 
geance !" 

"  Your  vengeance  can  fall  only  on  yourself — on 
me  it  falls  heavily  enough,"  added  Louisa,  in  a  lower 
tone,  the  strong  tide  of  emotion  rising  almost  beyond 
control .  "  With  my  whole  heart,  I  pray  that  you  may 
suffer  less." 

"  But  what  is  my  crime  ?  Am  I  to  be  condemned 
unheard — ^liastily — as  you  despatch  a  cause  that  is 
too  frivolous  to  have  any  interest  ?" 

"  Not  hastily — oh,  not  hastily — if  you  knew  all !" 
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faltered  Louisa.     "  It  was  long  before  my  unwilling 
ears  would  admit  aught  against  you — long " 

"  And  had  you  loved  but  half  as  well  as  I  do,  you 
could  never  have  done  so,"  cried  Arthur,  vehemently, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  spoke ;  then, 
pausing  before  Louisa,  he  gazed  on  her,  till  the  blood 
mounted  again  to  her  forehead. 

*' Louisa!"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feel- 
ing, "  I  did  not  deserve  thus  to  be  lightly  cast  off 
by  you  ;  had  the  whole  world  slandered  you,  I  would 
have  laughed  their  bitter  words  to  scorn,  and  loved 
you  still " 

She  turned  away  from  his  gaze  ;  he  saw  her  strug- 
gle, and  was  about  to  speak  again,  when  a  step  was 
heard  in  the  back  drawing-room,  and  Lady  Catherine 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

"  Did  you  find  the  books,  my  dear  ?"  she  said, 
avoiding  with  ready  tact  any  notice  of  the  evident 
agitation  of  both  parties.  "  Oh  !  here  they  are. 
Our  long  rubber  is  finished  at  last,  and  your  father 
seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  go.  Arthur,  will  you  - 
fetch  Miss  Conway's  cloak ;  these  rooms  are  so 
warm,  that  I  cannot  allow  her  to  go  down  stairs 
without  it."  Thus,  having  despatched  Arthur,  she 
led  Louisa  back  to  the  drawing-room,  where  her 
father  was  now  alone. 

He  looked  anxiously  towards  her.  But  Lady  Ca- 
therine's sudden  presence  had  enabled  her  to  regain 
the  calmness  it  was  so  difficult  to  maintain  against 
the  seduction  of  Arthur's  tenderness,  and  her  ex- 
cessive paleness  alone  betokened  her  recent  agitation. 

St.  John  returned  with  the  cloak,  and  assisted  her 
to  put  it  on ;  then,  almost  mechanically  offering  her 
his  arm,  they  went  down  stairs.  Her  heart  was 
bursting.     Strongly  as  she  had  felt  the  necessity  of 
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speaking  decisively,  to  leaye  him  in  anger  was  almost 
beyond  her  strength.  Gentle  words  were  hovering 
on  her  lips ;  she  longed  to  hear  his  voice  again ; 
perhaps-  she  had  heard  it  for  the  last  time;  she 
longed  to  see  his  features  —  it  might  be  a  farewell 
glance ;  and  she  looked  earnestly  np,  as  if  even  through 
the  darkness  those  beloved  features  must  be  visible 
to  her.  Suddenly  the  servant  turned  up  a  lamp 
which  had  nearly  been  out — the  glare  fell  full  upon 
them,  and  Arthur  caught  her  anxious,  tearful  gaze. 

He  convulsively  pressed  her  arm,  and  said,  in  a 
low,  hurried  voice,  as  they  passed  on  to  the  carriage, 

"  Louisa  !  I  cannot,  will  not  believe  you ;  your 
heart  is  with  me,  it  will  plead  for  me,  and  you  can- 
not, you  dare  not  resist  it !" 

Louisa  made  no  answer.  She  withdrew  her 
arm,  and,  with  a  last  effort  of  strength,  sprang  into 
the  carriage,  and  sank  back  exhausted.  Her  father 
was  by  her  side,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  him ;  the 
carriage  jerked  violently  as  it  drove  off,  but  she  did 
not  seem  to  feel  it.  Sir  Charles  was  now  alarmed, 
and,  fearing  that  she  had  fainted,  he  gently  passed 
his  arm  round  her,  and,  with  his  other  hand, 
pushed  back  her  hair,  whilst  he  kissed  her  cold 
forehead,  and  called  her  by  every  endearing  name 
which,  from  infancy,  she  had  loved  to  hear.  At 
length  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gasped  for  breath, 
then  threw  herself  on  his  neck,  and  sobbed  with  a 
violence  which  alarmed  him  even  more  than  her 
previous  insensibility ;  for  when  nature,  like  Louisa's, 
is  moved  to  tears,  they  are  tears  of  agony,  a  strong 
convulsion  of  the  soul,  to  which  the  easy  weeping 
of  softer  natures  is  as  the  gentle  summer  shower  to 
the  burst  of  the  winter  storm. 

Before  they  reached  home,  however,  this  first 
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outbreak  of  sorrow  was  over ;  and  she  lay  once 
more  motionless  and  silent.  Her  father  assisted 
her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  led  her  to  her  own 
room.  As  she  entered,  she  first  woke,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  from  the  kind  of  stupor  into  which  she  had 
sunk,  and,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  she  said,  in 
a  low  Toice — 

"  To-morrow,  dearest  father,  you  shall  know  all ; 
to-night  I  wish  to  be  quiet." 

"  God's  peace  be  with  you,  my  child  !"  said  her 
father  ;  then,  kissing  her  fondly,  he  left  her  to  the 
solitude  she  desired. 

But  of  what  avail  is  solitude,  or  outward  quiet, 
when  the  storm  of  passion  has  swept  over  the  soul, 
and  destroyed  its  inward  calm  ?  In  vain  is  night's 
deepest  shadow  cast  over  us  ;  in  vain  are  Nature's 
most  soothing  scenes  around  us  ;  and  we  gaze  on 
the  silent  stars,  or  behold  the  breeze  die  away  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  whose  mighty  anthem  has 
sunk  into  a  low  murmur ;  vain  is  the  deep  solitude 
of  the  wilderness,  or  the  stillness  of  the  secluded 
cell,  if  passion's  withering  touch  has  jarred  the 
chords  within,  and  destroyed  all  power  in  the  soul 
of  harmonising  with  the  outer  world. 

And  thus  felt  Louisa  this  night :  her  only  dis- 
tinct feeling  on  entering  her  room  was  an  aching 
desire  to  be  alone  ;  all  besides  was  a  confused  whirl 
of  painful  sensation.  But  now,  that  she  was  alone, 
she  seemed  only  the  more  painfully  to  feel  the  agi- 
tation which  shook  her  whole  being,  and  mocked 
her  efforts  to  calm  it.  The  quiet  soon  became  op- 
pressive :  the  din  of  a  crowd  would  have  been  wel- 
come, and  the  busy  hum  of  voices  have  sounded 
like  music  in  her  ears ;  even  to  hear  his  bitterest 
words  again  would  be  better  than  this  silence.    The 
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regular  ticking  of  the  clock  seemed  to  mock  her 
agitation  ;  she  felt  too  acutely — nay,  she  could  al- 
most hear  the  throbbing  of  her  pulse  and  tem- 
ples, as  each  word  which  had  passed  between  her 
and  St.  John  recurred  to  her  memory.  Her  most 
painful  recollection  now  was  that  she  had  wounded 
him :  perhaps  he  was  now  suffering  like  herself. 
She  started  up  at  the  thought  —  she  would  have 
flown  to  him ;  but  she  sank  back  appalled  at  the 
remembrance  that  she  had  raised  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  them ;  that  her  own  lips  had  pro- 
nounced that  they  must  meet  no  more.  She  won- 
dered at  her  barbarous  folly,  and  longed  that  he 
could  see  the  burning  tears  which  were  now  rolling 
down  her  cheeks,  and  hear  the  altered  tone  in  which 
she  called  upon  his  name,  as  though  it  were  a 
magic  spell  to  soothe  her  suiFering. 

In  such  moments  as  these,  judgment  and  reason 
are  suspended ;  the  feelings  are  roused  and  reign 
alone,  and  fearful  is  their  empire.  But  Louisa's 
mind  was  all  too  unused  to  such  a  yoke,  to  bow 
beneath  it  long ;  and  gradually,  as  the  night  wore 
away,  her  thoughts  became  more  collected.  She 
blessed  God,  on  her  knees,  that  the  temporary  mad- 
ness was  over,  and  prayed,  that  never  might  that 
fearful  storm  of  passion  sweep  over  her  soul  again. 
Her  grief  was  not  less  intense,  but  she  shuddered 
at  her  late  thoughts ;  the  proud  heart  was  humbled, 
self-dependence  was  destroyed,  as  she  poured  out 
her  soul  before  a  higher  power  :  and  the  prayer  of 
faith,  the  agonised  prayer  for  strength  against  her 
own  weakness,  was  answered,  as  the  prayer  of  faith 
seldom  fails  to  be  ;  and  she  felt,  at  that  moment, 
that,  let  the  struggle  or  the  temptation  of  the  mor- 
row be  what  it  might,  she  had  a  strength  beyond 
her  own  wherewith  to  encounter  it. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Once  more,  farewell  I 
Farewell ! — and  know,  thou  wrono^'st  me,  if  thou  tbinkest. 
Ever  was  love  or  ever  grief  like  mine." 

Addison's  Cato. 

Never  had  St.  John  felt  the  full  force  of  his  love 
for  Louisa  as  he  did  that  night,  after  his  suit  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  rejected  by  her.  He  had 
marked,  as  we  have  seen,  her  altered  manner  on  his 
return,  and  had  impatiently  borne  the  restrictions 
which  her  reserve  imposed  upon  their  intercourse. 
Conscience  whispered  that  this  change  might  be 
caused  by  some  revelations  of  his  true  character ; 
and  a  few  careless  words,  dropped  by  Mrs.  Carew, 
who  sarcastically  complimented  him  on  Louisa's 
pruderie,  and  hoped  he  would  manage  not  to  alarm 
it  more  than  it  had  already  been  since  her  arrival 
in  town,  had  given  him  sundry  uncomfortable  mis- 
givings :  but,  secure  in  his  own  vanity,  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  her  affection,  he  never  doubted 
that  all  her  suspicions  or  irresolutions  would  vanish 
before  his  open  avowal  of  love,  as  the  clouds  of 
morning  disperse  before  the  sun. 

How  was  he  then  amazed  when  he  found  himself 
cast  off,  not  coldly  indeed,  but  firmly,  and  as  the 
evident  result  of  a  deliberate  determination  !     He 
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trembled  as  he  thought  of  the  calm  decision  which 
was  a  characteristic  of  Louisa's  mind  ;  but  again 
Hope  whispered  that  it  must  fail  here  :  all  could 
not  be  at  an  end ;  once  eyen  that  night  she  had  been 
overcome — she  might  be  so  again.  Cold  reason 
could  not  maintain  its  sway  against  his  entreaties 
and  her  own  heart's  desire,  and  she  would  still  be 
his.  He  judged  her  by  himself — the  weak  fol- 
lower of  pleasure,  the  slave  of  his  senses,  how  could 
he  understand  that  there  should  be  strength  in  a 
woman's  spirit  to  resist  the  pleadings  of  her  heart, 
and  bid  them  be  still,  and  die  away  within  her,  at 
the  dictate  of  stern  principle. 

To  do  St.  John  justice,  he  had  but  too  little 
ground,  from  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  fear  that  such  objections  as  could  be  brought 
against  him  would  seriously  interfere  to  prevent 
his  marriajre.  Had  he  not  seen  affectionate  mothers 
striving  to  obtain  for  a  young  and  innocent  girl  the 
hand  of  many  a  man  whose  golden  miantle  covered 
worse  deformities  than  any  which  could  attach  to 
him?  Had  he  not  seen  fathers,  honourable  men, 
who  scorned  the  shadow  of  a  meanness,  sell  their 
fair  child  for  titles  and  honours,  and  overlook  the 
stains  which  polluted  both  ?  Nay,  more  melancholy 
still,  had  he  not  seen  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the 
seemingly  pure,  themselves  sacrifice  feeling  and  all 
young  life's  best  hopes  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon, 
in  the  belief  a  coronet  would  hide  the  foul  blot 
which  perjury  at  God's  holy  altar  must  leave  upon 
the  once  i^uileless  mind  ?  Had  not  these,  and  such 
as  these,  been  daily  incidents  in  the  experience  of 
the  man  of  the  world  ?  then  why  should  he  now 
despair,  or  think  that  his  shortcomings  would  be 
too  severely  condemned  before  a  loving  judge? 

VOL.  II.  M 
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If,  in  very  deed,  she  refused  him,  was  it  not 
rather  from  other  motives?  His  embarrassments 
might  have  become  known  to  Sir  Charles,  who, 
perhaps,  favoured  some  other  suitor,  and  influenced 
his  daughter's  choice.  He  thought  over  all  those 
whom  he  had  seen  pay  her  any  attention;  one 
amongst  them  was  a  far  more  desirable  match  than 
himself — could  this  be  the  motive  of  her  refusal? 
No,  he  felt  it  was  impossible ;  nor  even  the  whis- 
perings of  jealousy,  or  the  pangs  of  wounded  vanity, 
could  shake  his  strong  faith  in  her  truth  :  his  better 
nature  was  roused,  and  he  felt  in  that  hour  of  bit- 
terness that  he  would  rather  forsake  every  long- 
cherished  scheme,  all  his  hopes  of  love  and  pride, 
than  feel  that  faith  shaken.  So  much  is  there  still 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  soul  of  man,  even  when  de- 
based and  corrupted  !  so  long  does  it  take  to  efface 
entirely  the  impress  which  once  stamped  it  divine ! 

After  spending  a  miserable  night,  alternating  be- 
tween hope  and  despair,  rage  and  sorrow,  he  impa- 
tiently counted  the  hours  next  morning  till  he  could 
reasonably  present  himself  in  Berkeley  Square ;  for 
he  had  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  another 
interview.  If  he  called  too  early,  she  might  refuse 
to  admit  him ;  but  then  he  recollected  that,  on  the 
day  after  their  first  meeting,  Louisa  had  avoided 
him,  purposely  as  he  thought,  by  going  out  at  one 
o'clock,  and  he  determined  to  be  earlier  this  time. 
The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  he  could  control 
himself  no  longer ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
driving  furiously  up  to  Sir  Charles  Conway's  house. 

"Is  Miss  Conway  at  home?"  he  asked  of  the 
servant,  who,  to  his  impatience,  seemed  to  have  been 
an  hour  opening  the  door. 

"Yes,  sir— but " 
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"  If  she  is  at  home,  show  me  up  at  once,"  he 
said,  jmnping  out  of  his  cabriolet  as  he  spoke.  "  I 
must  see  her ;  she  is  expecting  me." 

"  Miss  Conway  has  not  been  down  stairs  to-day ; 
she  came  home  late  last  night,  and  breakfasted  in 
her  own  room." 

^'Can  I  see  Sir  Charles,  then?" 

"  Sir  Charles  went  out  about  half  an  hour  ago, 
sir." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  St.  John 
drove  off  at  the  same  furious  rate  as  before,  nor 
was  it  till  he  had  nearly  run  against  a  stage-coach, 
and  overset  a  whole  stand  of  baskets  at  the  corner 
of  a  street,  that  he  slackened  his  headlong  course, 
and  paused  to  consider  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Unused  to  contradiction,  and  unskilled  in  self- 
control,  his  temper  chafed  against  every  obstacle 
till  he  was  almost  mad  with  irritation. 

"  It  is  all  a  plot  against  me !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  They  think  to  keep  me  out,  to  force  me  to  silence ; 
but  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with  thus.  That  plausi- 
ble, pompous  old  fool  shall  pay  me  for  this :  no 
doubt  he  has  interfered ;  but  they  little  know 
Arthur  St.  John,  if  they  think  he  is  to  be  made  use 
of,  and  cast  off  at  pleasure." 

Other  reasons  besides  his  love  also  helped  to  goad 
him  on.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  deep  in  debt, 
and  his  creditors  were  only  kept  at  bay  by  the  re- 
port, industriously  circulated,  of  his  approaching 
marriage  with  an  heiress.  Louisa's  fortune  was 
now  as  necessary  to  save  him  from  ruin,  as  she  her- 
self was  to  his  happiness ;  and  thus  viewed  in  every 
light,  the  event  of  last  night  was  destructive  to  all 
his  hopes.  For  some  time  he  tried  to  find  solace 
in  perpetual  motion ;  but  the  mind  refused  to  be 
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thus  quieted,  and  at  four  o'clock  he  was  again 
knocking  at  Sir  Charles's  door. 

*'  Can  I  see  Miss  Conway  now?" 

*'  No,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  Miss  Conway  is  not 
very  well ;  she  has  not  left  her  room  to-day." 

"  Send  up  my  card,  then,  and  say " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  must  refuse,  sir ;  but  Miss  Con- 
way's maid  came  down  only  half  an  hour  ago,  to 
say  she  was  to  be  left  quite  quiet ;  and,  even  if  Sir 
Charles  came  in,  she  was  not  to  be  disturbed  till 
she  rang." 

"Is  she  ill,  then?" 

"  I  believe  she  came  home  ill  last  night,  sir ;  but 
she  is  not  very  bad,  I  should  think,  or  Sir  Charles 
would  not  have  left  her." 

'*  Well,  say  that  I  have  called,"  said  St.  John, 
turning  away  from  the  door,  which  seemed  so  re- 
solutely closed  against  him ;  but  though  his  impa- 
tience was  no  wise  diminished,  his  anger  was 
softened  by  hearing  that  Louisa  was  suffering. 

"  Thank  heavens,  she  cannot  make  me  wretched 
with  impunity !"  thought  he ;  "  and  if  she  is  ill 
now,  she  can  never  persist  in  this  folly ;  even  her 
father  would  not  allow  it." 

But  though  he  repeated  this  to  himself  again 
and  again,  he  could  not  feel  so  well  assured  of  it 
as  he  wished,  and  he  could  not  help  dreading 
also  lest  any  rumour  of  the  rupture  should  get 
abroad  before  he  had  taken  means  to  elude  his 
creditors. 

He  pondered  the  subject  long,  and  at  length  de- 
termined on  writing  to  Louisa ;  he  could  not  wait 
another  night,  and  this  indisposition,  whatever  it 
might  be,  real,  or  assumed,  might  last  for  days. 
Having  come  to  this  determination,  he  returned 
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home  immediately,  and,  seizing  pen  and  paper,  he 
rapidly  poured  out  all,  at  least,  all  that  was  meet 
for  her  to  know,  that  had  been  torturing  him  since 
they  parted.  Such  a  letter  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, without  our  giving  it  here.  To  be  eloquent  on 
paper,  when  passion  guides  the  pen,  is  no  diffi- 
cult task,  and  St.  John's  letter  was,  therefore,  a 
powerful  and  dangerous  appeal  to  Louisa's  feel- 
ings, portraying  his  own  sufferings,  now  in  the 
tone  of  humble  penitence,  now  in  that  of  proud 
innocence,  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
proachful words  she  had  used  the  night  before,  con- 
juring her,  in  the  most  fervent  language,  to  let 
affection  —  that  affection  she  had  confessed,  and 
which  he  valued  more  than  life  and  all  its  richest 
treasures  —  banish  from  her  mind  all  doubt  and 
mistrust,  and  the  devotion  of  his  whole  existence 
should  repay  her  for  her  generous  confidence. 

This  letter  found  Louisa  in  the  drawing-room,  to 
which  she  had  at  last  descended  to  tranquillize  her 
father's  anxiety,  wliich  had  been  very  great  the 
whole  day.  He  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time 
to  dine  on  that  day  with  an  old  friend,  and  Louisa 
was  anxious  that  he  should  not  break  his  enprafre- 
ment ;  she  had,  therefore,  left  her  room  late  in  the 
afternoon,  to  prove  to  him  that  she  was  quite  well 
again,  and  fit  to  spend  the  evening  alone.  Sir 
Charles  stayed  with  her  till  the  last  moment,  and 
had  just  left  her,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  re- 
turn early,  when  St.  John's  letter  was  brought  in, 
and  with  it  the  news  that  he  had  called  twice  that 
day  to  see  her. 

All  Louisa's  hard  won  courage  fled  at  once,  and 
a  dimness  came  over  her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  at  his 
writing,  and  seemed  to  hear  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  would  have  pronounced  each  word.     She 
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held  it  long  in  her  hand ;  long  did  she  ponder  every 
expression ;  she  tried  to  find  comfort,  she  wished 
to  rekindle  her  faith  in  his  truth.  Might  not  an 
overstrained  scruple  be  deceiving  her,  to  the  ruin 
of  all  her  happiness — of  his  happiness,  also  ?  Was 
she  right  in  the  decision  she  had  come  to  ?  Was 
he  not  rather  justified  in  saying  that  affection 
would  more  than  cover  all  things  ?  All  the  argu- 
ments she  had  used  before  seemed  annihilated  ;  the 
reasons  which  had  urged  her  to  this  mad  self-de- 
struction seemed  vain  and  frivolous. 

She  had  been  too  hasty,  too  proud  —  was  it  not 
her  great  fault,  and  yet  she  had  neglected  to  be  on 
her  guard  against  it.  What  right  had  she  to  de- 
mand perfection  in  another,  weak  and  imperfect  as 
she  was  herself?  Then  she  read  his  impassioned 
words  again  and  again,  and  longed  to  hear  his 
voice,  to  see  him  once  more  by  her  side.  She  read 
his  humble  confessions  of  unworthiness,  his  protes- 
tations that  she,  and  she  only,  could  lead  him  back 
to  the  path  he  had  erred  from,  and  her  heart 
yearned  towards  him.  Alas  !  how  many  a  woman, 
who  would  have  been  proof  against  every  other  ap- 
peal to  her  vanity,  has  yielded  to  this  fallacy,  and, 
uniting  with  a  high  self-devotedness  the  indulgence 
of  her  own  wishes,  has  mistaken  the  dictates  of 
passion  for  those  of  duty. 

Louisa  was  staggered,  almost  overcome  ;  the  pen 
was  in  her  hand,  when  suddenly  the  memory  of  her 
earnest  prayer  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  anguish 
came  back  to  her  mind,  and  she  remembered  how, 
after  that,  she  had  seen  more  clearly,  and  felt  an 
unknown  strength.  Then  putting  away  the  tempter's 
words,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  to  shut 
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out  all  outward  objects,  and  commune  with  God 
and  her  o^vn  trembling  heart. 

None  but  those  who  have  honestly  tried  it,  can 
know  the  difference  which  this  one  reflection  will 
make  in  the  whole  tenor  of  our  thoughts,  when  we 
pause,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  self-decep- 
tion and  the  variety  and  weakness  of  conflicting 
thoughts,  to  remember  that  our  communings  are 
not  in  secret,  but  that  one  eye  sees  them  all.  There 
seems  at  once  to  emanate  a  ray  of  truth  from  that 
all-seeing  eye,  which  disperses  the  mists  of  error 
and  passion,  and  sheds  its  pure  light  on  the  narrow 
path  they  had  almost  hidden.  Thus  it  was  now 
with  Louisa ;  after  a  long,  silent  meditation,  she 
again  lifted  her  head,  and  the  violent  conflict  was 
over  —  the  truth  lay  before  her,  stripped  of  all 
disguise. 

Passion  had  no  longer  power  to  conceal  from  her 
that,  if  she  recanted  the  words  she  had  already 
spoken,  and  yielded  to  the  impetuous  feelings, 
which  pleaded  loudly  for  her  lover,  she  would,  by 
uniting  herself  to  a  man,  whose  principles,  views  of 
life,  religion,  and  standard  of  conduct,  were  im- 
measurably lower  than  her  own,  wilfully  enter  a 
path  of  unknown  difficulty  and  temptation,  and 
take  a  false  vow  at  the  altar  —  for  to  honour  him 
was  henceforth  impossible. 

Such  was  the  naked,  undisguised  fact,  and  before 
such  facts  as  these,  a  mind  trained  to  habits  of 
clear  judgment  and  rigorous  self-control,  could  see 
but  one  course  to  pursue.  The  path  of  duty  lay 
plain  before  her — lighted  from  above,  though  stony, 
and  full  of  thorns — and  to  see  such  a  path,  and  de- 
termine to  follow  it,  whatever  might  be  the  cost, 
were  to  her  one  and  the  same. 
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She  now  slowly  picked  up  Arthur's  letter,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  resolved  to  answer  it 
at  once ;  she  would  not  expose  herself  to  the 
temptation  of  longer  delay.  Real  consolation  there 
was  none  to  be  looked  for,  however  long  she  might 
wait;  no  alternative  to  be  sought;  delay  could 
only  renew  her  struggles,  perhaps  plunge  her  once 
more  into  the  gulfs  of  self-delusion. 

This  resolution  being  formed,  she  at  once  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  into  execution.  But  the  task 
was  no  easy  one.  The  words  which  feeling  prompted, 
reason  reproved,  and  the  expressions  dictated  by 
reason,  were  all  too  cold  and  heartless.  At  length, 
she  resolved  to  confine  herself  to  repeating  the  de- 
termination she  had  expressed  the  night  before, 
and  to  refer  him  to  her  father  for  any  further  ex- 
planation. 

But  was  not  this  laying  a  heavy  task  upon  the 
latter  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  they  might  quar- 
rel ?  Sir  Charles,  in  his  uncompromising  upright- 
ness, might  wound  Arthur  too  deeply ;  or  the 
latter,  whose  temper  she  had  learned,  of  late,  to 
know,  might  forget  her  father's  age  and  character, 
and  she  should  thus  have  exposed  him  to  insult. 
There  was  no  alternative ;  she  must  speak  for  her- 
self. Who  could  deal  so  tenderly  with  the  wound 
as  she  whose  heart  bled  to  inflict  it,  and  felt  doubly 
every  pang. 

Twice  her  letter  was  written,  and  each  time  she 
thought  it  too  tender,  or  too  harsh — too  cold,  or 
not  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  then  she  began  a 
third  time,  and,  at  length,  when  it  was  finished,  in 
very  weariness  and  exhaustion  of  spirit,  she  laid 
down  her  pen,  and  decided  to  send  what  she  had 
written. 
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"  It  can  never  express  all  I  feel,"  she  said,  with 
a  sigh;  "  then  this  will  do  as  well  as  any  other;" 
and  she  proceeded  to  read  it  over  before  she 
sent  it. 

Poor  Louisa  !  it  was  a  bitter  task,  to  read  over 
and  weigh  the  expression  of  her  own  sentence  of 
misery,  written  in  her  own  hand  ;  but  she  was  now 
desperately  calm.  She  began  by  thanking  him  for 
his  forbearance,  in  sparing  her  another  personal 
interview — such  things  as  she  had  to  say  were  bet- 
ter spoken  on  paper.  Then,  gently  and  sorrow- 
fully, she  answered  his  impetuous  questions,  and 
demands  for  explanation,  and  firmly  stated  the 
ground  of  her  refusal ;  but  mingled  with  her  ne- 
cessary reproof  no  reproaches  for  the  deceit  he  had 
practised  on  her,  and  by  which  he  had  wrecked 
the  happiness  of  both.     She  concluded  thus  : 

"  And  now,  farewell — it  must  be  said — and  vre 
must  learn  to  bear  it ;  but  think  not  these,  my  last 
words,  harsh  or  unfeeling.  You  have  seen  what, 
at  first,  my  womanly  pride  would  fain  have  con- 
cealed from  you,  all  that  this  separation  costs  me ; 
but  this  is  no  hour  for  pride,  and  now  I  will  not 
seek  to  hide  from  you,  that  it  is  in  agony  of  mind 
that  I  turn  from  you,  to  follow  the  course  I 
know  to  be  right,  but  which  is  dreary  and  desolate 
to  me.  Arthur,  farewell !  Reject  not  my  only 
entreaty — let  some  recollection  of  our  love  come 
over  you  in  the  gay  scenes  of  this  hollow  world, 
and  recall  you  to  better  things  !  and  oh  !  reproach 
me  not !  If  ever  you  think  of  me,  let  it  be  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which   I  will  daily  pray  for  you. 

Once  more,  farewell ! 

''  Louisa." 

This  letter  was  sealed,  directed,  and  given  to  her 
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own  maid,  to  desire  it  might  be  sent  immediately ; 
though  it  was  already  late,  she  knew  too  well  the 
horrors  of  suspense  to  prolong  his  misery  one  hour. 

As  the  maid  ran  down  stairs  she  saw  one  of  the 
servants  standing  at  the  hall-door,  and  went  up  to 
him  to  give  him  her  mistress's  message,  then,  find- 
ing that  he  was  speaking  to  a  gentleman,  she 
quickly  retreated. 

"  To  be  sent  to-night,"  said  the  servant,  who 
was  an  old  man,  and  did  not  like  such  unusual  pro- 
ceedings; "and  who  is  it  for,  Mary?  Why,  the 
girl  has  run  away  and  never  told  me,  and  my  spec- 
tacles are  down  stairs.  Well,  Mr.  Talbot,  if  you 
will  walk  in,  and  wait  for  Sir  Charles  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  go  up  to  Miss  Conway,  I  will  let  her 
know ;  then  I  must  see  about  this  letter.  Stupid 
girl,  never  to  tell  me  where  it  was  to  go." 

"  I  can  read  the  direction  for  you,  if  you  like," 
said  Reginald ;  for  it  was  he  who  had  come  at  that 
unusual  hour. 

''  Thank  you,  sir,  I  could  read  it  myself  very 
well,  if  I  had  my  spectacles ;  but  my  eyes  are  not 
so  good  as  they  have  been,"  said  the  old  man, 
giving  him  the  letter. 

Reginald  took  it — it  had  just  left  Louisa's  hand, 
and  a  thrill  of  pleasure  ran  through  his  frame.  He 
was  in  no  hurry  to  satisfy  the  old  servant's  anxiety, 
and  he  slowly,  and  with  a  strange  delight,  examined 
it,  picturing  to  himself  how  Louisa  had  looked  and 
moved  whilst  writing  and  folding  it.  Louisa  so 
near  to  him,  and  whom  he  now  felt  almost  the 
courage  to  encounter.  The  seal  was  one  he  had 
given  her  long  ago,  and  which  formerly  never  left 
her  finger ;  it  had  then  retained  its  place,  and  he 
was  remembered,  perhaps,  with  regret,  with  affee- 
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tion.  Such  a  flood  of  tender  emotion  did  this 
thought  rouse  up,  that,  when  he  turned  to  read  the 
direction,  his  eyes  were  moist  and  dim,  and,  at 
first,  he  could  barely  recognise  the  writing — that 
same  dear  hand  he  had  welcomed  so  often  with 
rapture.  But,  in  another  moment,  the  words  be- 
came visible,  and  they  at  once  banished  all  his 
tender  feelings.  The  truth  never  occurred  to  him ; 
his  jealous  fancy  could  picture  but  one  situation  in 
which  Louisa  would  write  to  St.  John  —  she  must 
be  engaged  to  him,  and  that  letter,  which  he  held, 
contained  the  oft-repeated  assurance  of  her  affec- 
tion— of  that  affection  which  he  would  have  prized 
beyond  all  earthly  blessings,  but  which  was  to  bless 
another.  The  letter  fell  from  his  hand  ;  he  forgot 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  taken  it ;  and,  with- 
out heeding  the  old  man's  questions,  or  his  wish  to 
know  what  he  should  say  to  Sir  Charles,  he  rushed 
from  the  house. 

That  moment  decided   the  fate   of  Reginald's 
future  life.. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  To  be  sure,  people  will  say  that  miss  didn't  know  her  own  mind 
— but  never  mind  that;  or  perhaps  they  may  be  ill-natured  enough 
to  hint  that  the  gentleman  grew  tired  of  the  lady,  and  forsook  her — 
but  don't  let  that  fret  you." — The  Rivals. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
make  such  an  effort  as  that  Louisa  had  made,  with- 
out undergoing  afterwards  a  painful  reaction.  The 
best  part  of  our  nature  may  triumph ;  but,  still,  the 
frail  tenement  suffers,  and  bodily  weakness  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  revenge  the  animal  man  for  his  tem- 
porary subjection  to  the  spiritual. 

Louisa  Conway  proved  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
When  the  struggle  was  over,  the  strength  that  had 
borne  her  through  seemed  exhausted,  and  for  some 
days  she  was  unable  to  make  an  effort  to  rally  it ; 
but  such  a  state  as  this  only  lasts  in  proportion  to 
the  self-command  of  the  sufferer,  and  Louisa  soon 
awoke  to  a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  giving  way  to 
it,  to  which  was  added  the  fear  of  increasing  her  fa- 
ther's already  painful  anxiety  about  her. 

His  tenderness  seemed  to  have  augmented  ten- 
fold in  the  hour  of  her  sorrow ;  and,  accustomed  as 
she  had  been  to  receive  marks  of  his  unbounded, 
unwearying  affection,  from  her  cradle  upwards,  she 
felt  that  never  had  he  been  so  fond,  so  indulgent  as 
now.  His  whole  time  was  devoted  to  her  ;  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  highly -gifted  man, 
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the  once  eager  politician,  whose  society  was  sought 
by  all  that  London  could  boast  of  talent  and  science, 
forsake  every  thing  to  minister  to  the  consolation 
of  his  suffering  child,  and  neglect  nothing  which  the 
ofentlest,  the  tenderest  of  women  could  have  suo^- 
gested  to  pour  a  balm  on  the  wounded  spirit. 

Nor  were  his  efforts  vain.  Louisa  gradually  shook 
off  the  torpor  which  had  numbed  her  mental  facul- 
ties ;  and,  ashamed  of  her  temporary  weakness,  she 
resolved  to  struggle  against  it  with  all  the  strength 
and  earnestness  of  which  she  was  capable.  No  ef- 
fort was  left  untried,  no  idle  hour  allowed  for  the 
dangerous  indulgence  of  sorrow.  All  her  former 
studies  and  occupations  were  resorted  to  with  re- 
newed diligence.  She  fled  to  them  for  refuge  from 
her  own  thoughts,  as  if,  by  the  forced  employment 
of  the  mind  on  other  things,  to  drive  from  it  the  one 
engrossing  subject  which  had  so  long  occupied  it. 

One  effort,  however,  Louisa  could  not  make  — 
she  could  not  appear  again  in  public.  She  could 
put  on  a  cheerful  countenance  to  greet  her  father, 
and  relieve  his  affectionate  anxiety,  but  not  carry 
the  mockery  of  smiles  into  scenes  from  which  her 
heart  recoiled.  And  if  it  be  against  the  decencies 
of  custom  to  expose  deep  mourning  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gay  and  light-hearted,  why  should  she 
appear  there,  who  wore  the  deeper  mourning  of  the 
spirit,  sorrowing  for  all  life's  best  hopes  and  joys  ! 

Her  seclusion  had  not,  however,  the  effect  of  quiet- 
ing the  gossiping  tongues,  already  busy  with  the 
stoiy  of  the  rupture  of  her  marriage,  which  every 
body  but  the  parties  concerned  had  considered  set- 
tled ;  and  the  good-natured  reports  which  are 
usually  afloat  on  such  occasions  were  not  wanting. 
Ellen's  patience  was  more  than  once  sorely  tried,  as 
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some  of  these  reports  reached  her  ears  ;  and  Lady 
Frances  Montague  was  mortified  beyond  measure  at 
being  left  to  gather  from  public  rumour  the  history 
of  her  own  niece's  proceedings.  It  was  too  pro- 
voking, when  she  was  appealed  to,  to  be  forced  to 
confess  herself  as  ignorant  as  other  people ;  and,  to 
avoid  any  further  humiliation  on  that  score,  she  re- 
solved to  call  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  ascertain, 
without  delay,  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

"It  is  so  annoying,  when  every  body  is  asking 
about  it,"  said  Minna,  as  they  drove  along,  "  that 
we,  her  nearest  relations,  should  not  know  what  to 
answer.  Depriving  one  of  a  family  secret  to  talk 
about,  is  defrauding  one  of  one's  rightful  property." 

"  Besides,  it  does  not  look  well,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, "  that  I  should  be  leftin  such  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  matter.  Indeed,  I  never  allow 
the  fact ;  it  would  sound  very  ill  for  the  Conways, 
and  one  should  be  careful  how  one  speaks  of  such 
near  relations.  Certainly,  with  her  father  at  her 
elbow,  I  cannot  say  Louisa  was  hound  to  con- 
sult me  ;  but,  considering  how  fond  I  have  always 
been  of  her,  and  how  much  I  have  done  for  her,  I 
think  she  might  have  shown  a  little  more  deference 
to  my  opinion.  However,  I  do  not  blame  her,  poor 
child  !  She  has  been  so  strangely  brought  up,  that 
one  cannot  wonder  at  any  thing  she  does.  And  yoji 
should  be  indulgent  towards  her,  Minna,  for  the 
same  reason." 

"  Oh  !  certainly,  mamma,"  said  Minna,  fearful 
lest  her  mother  should  launch  forth  on  her  favourite 
topic  of  hers  and  Fanny's  superior  education,  and 
the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  having  such 
a  devoted  mother. 

They  found  Louisa  at  her  easel ;  her  father  was 
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reading  to  her,  and  neither  of  them  looked  much 
pleased  at  the  interruption.  However,  Sir  Charles 
received  them  with  his  usual  courtesy,  and  Louisa 
resigned  herself,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  could, 
to  listen  to  Minna,  comforting  herself  with  the  re- 
flection that  she  would  not  be  required  to  talk  much. 

But  Minna  was  come  on  an  inquisitorial  mission, 
and  she  was  bent  on  accomplishing  it.  She  tried 
several  subjects,  with  a  view  of  drawing  Louisa  from 
her  defence  of  silence  and  reserve ;  but,  finding  that 
they  were  unavailing,  she  resolved  boldly  to  come  to 
the  point  at  once. 

"  By  the  way,  Louisa,"  said  she,  "  have  you 
banished  Mr.  St.  John  altogether?  It  is  rather 
cruel  of  you  not  to  allow  him  even  to  remain  in 
England  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Louisa,  calmly, 
although  a  flush  passed  over  her  pale  cheek. 

"  Now,  Louisa,  pray  do  not  pretend  ignorance, 
when  it  is  you — if  report  speaks  truth,  at  least — 
that  have  driven  him  from  the  country." 

''  I  wish  report  would  not  meddle  with  my  name ; 
or,  at  all  events,  that  those  who  call  themselves 
friends  would  not  borrow  her  false  trumpet." 

"  Well,  you  know  best  the  reason ;  but  Mr.  St. 
John  is  gone  abroad" — Louisa  involuntarily  started 
—  "  and  I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me 
when  he  is  to  return." 

"  I  am  unacquainted  with  Mr.  St.  John's  move- 
ments ;  but,  if  you  are  anxious  about  them,  you  had 
better  apply  to  his  aunt.  Lady  Catherine,  who  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  satisfy  you  better." 

''  Oh !  my  dear  Louisa,  you  need  not  take  it  szcr 
ce  toU'la,  and  look  so  very  stately  and  dignified. 
I  am  not  going  to  preach  to  you  like  mamma,  for  I 
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am  rather  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  you  are  not  going 
to  marry  Mr,  St.  John"  (Louisa  winced),  "  if  it  were 
only  for  the  sake  of  your  consistency.  You  know  you 
were  angry  with  me  long  ago  at  Oaklands  for  hint- 
ing at  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  now  I  see 
I  was  wrong  ;  but,  really,  like  many  other  people, 
I  was  so  thoroughly  taken  in. . . ." 

Louisa  flushed  scarlet,  and  bit  her  lips  to  re- 
frain herself  from  showing  either  her  emotion  or 
her  anger.  As  she  remained  silent,  Minna  con- 
tinued, fixing  her  eyes  on  her  face — 

"  To  be  sure,  then,  nobody  knew  that  Mr.  St. 
John  was  overburdened  with  debt.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  very  unwise  to  marry  a  man  who 
has  nothing  but  prospects  to  live  upon.  Lord 
Baltimore  is  a  much  better  parti  in  every  way, 
though  I  confess  I  did  not  suspect  you  of  so  much 
worldly  wisdom  on  this  subject." 

"Minna!"  exclaimed  Louisa,  with  a  flashing 
glance,  which,  for  a  moment,  made  her  tormentor 
shrink  beneath  it,  "  you  are  mad,  or  worse,  or 
you  would  not  dare  speak  thus.  This  subject  must 
never  be  mentioned  again  between  us,"  added  she, 
in  a  lower  voice ;  and  the  violent  eiFort  she  made 
to  control  her  feelings  must  have  touched  any  heart 
but  her  cousin's. 

Minna  probably  possessed  an  organ  through 
which  the  blood  circulated  to  her  veins,  but  to  call 
it  a  heart  in  any  other  than  anatomical  language, 
would  be  a  misnomer;  even  she,  however,  was 
sufficiently  awed  by  the  presence  of  a  mind  so 
much  nobler  and  stronger  than  her  own,  as  to 
respect  Louisa's  prohibition,  and  she  did  not  again 
mention  St.  John's  name. 

Whilst  this  agreeable  colloquy  had  been  going 
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on  between  the  cousins,  Lady  Frances  had  led  Sir 
Charles  into  the  back  drawing-room,  and  there,  in 
a  tone  of  deep  sympathy,  had  begun  to  question 
him  upon  this  strange  rupture  between  his  daughter 
and  Mr.  St.  John,  of  which,  she  said,  all  the  world 
was  talking,  and  making  such  disagreeable  com- 
ments, that  it  quite  grieved  her  to  hear  her  poor 
dear  sister's  child  so  spoken  of. 

"  I  really  ought  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  con- 
tradict them,  my  dear  Sir  Charles.  So  tell  me 
what  you  would  wish  me  to  say." 

"  Nothing,"  replied  her  brother-in-law,  quietly. 

*'  Nothing !  you  forget  what  a  disagreeable  posi- 
tion you  place  me  in." 

"  Then,  if  you  must  notice  the  impertinent  re- 
marks of  people  whose  opinion  ought  to  be  as 
indifferent  to  you  as  they  are  to  me,"  replied  Sir 
Charles,  for  once  roused  from  his  usual  mildness 
by  the  thought  of  any  one  reflecting  on  his  child, 
**  tell  them,  that  Louisa  Conway  is  above  their 
slander,  as  she  is  above  their  praise ;  that  she  acts 
by  principles  which  they  disregard,  and  from  mo- 
tives they  could  not  understand." 

"  My  dear  brother,  you  know  such  a  speech  as 
that  would  merely  be  ridiculed." 

"  I  do  know  it,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wish  you 
to  speak  at  all." 

"  I  perceive  you  are  vexed  about  this  business, 
as  indeed  it  is  natural  you  should  be.  Now,  do 
tell  me,  entre  noics,  how  it  happened;  how  you 
could  allow  Louisa  to  throw  away  such  a  match?" 

"  If  I  am  vexed,  my  dear  Lady  Frances,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his 
usual  serenity  of  demeanour,  "it  is  only  at  the 
world's,  and  worse  still,  would-be  friends'  imperti- 
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nent  meddling.  I  cannot  be  either  vexed  or  sur- 
prised by  my  child's  actions.  She  has  acted  with 
my  entire  approbation." 

"  Indeed  !  Yet  Mr.  St.  John,  as  your  heir,  you 
know,  was  a  very  good  marriage  for  Louisa,  con- 
sidering ho\^^  much  men  look  to  money  and  beauty 
in  these  days.  To  be  sure,  he  has  very  little  now, 
and  is  deep  in  debt,  I  hear,  but  I  should  not 
have  thought  that  would  have  weighed  so  much 
with  you,  as  they  could  have  lived  with  you  till  he 
got  out  of  his  difficulties.  I  assure  you  the  affair 
does  not  look  well ;  his  friends  say  that  he  with- 
drew first,  and  other  people  are  good-natured 
enough  to  hint  that  she  jilted  him,  and  that  you 
know  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  said  of  a  girl. 
Nobody  will  believe  there  is  no  other  reason  for 
breaking  it  off  than  mere  objections  to  his  charac- 
ter— ^there  are  such  slight  grounds  on  that  score 
for  so  decided  a  measure.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
all  this  vexes  me,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  do  serious 
injury  to  Louisa ;  she  is  not  handsome,  you  know, 
which  men  think  of  much  more  than  all  her  talent 
and  strength  of  character ;  and  she  may  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  marrying  so  well." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Sir  Charles  could 
command  his  impatience  sufficiently  to  answer  his 
sister-dn-law  calmly. 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  rejoice,"  said  he,  "  in 
Louisa's  want  of  beauty,  if  it  secures  her  from  the 
attentions  of  men  who  look  no  further  than  a 
pretty  face.  Louisa  will  marry  or  not,  as  it  may 
happen ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  she  has  loftiness  of 
mind  sufficient  to  prevent  her  marrying  a  man 
whom  she  could  not  esteem,  for  fear  no  other 
chance  of  marriage  should  afterwards  offer.     Let 
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US  drop  the  subject,  my  dear  Lady  Frances,"  he 
continued,  in  a  calmer  tone ;  "  from  her  childhood 
we  have  never  agreed  about  Louisa,  nor  are  we 
likely  to  do  so  now.  You  disapproved  of  my 
system  of  education ;  no  wonder  that  you  disap- 
prove of  the  result." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  back  into  the  other 
room,  where  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  Louisa's  tete- 
a-tete  with  her  cousin  had  not  been  more  agreeable 
than  his  with  Lady  Frances. 

"  Well,  Minna,"  said  the  latter,  "  we  must  be 
going.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  be  of  any  more  use 
by  staying  here,  and  I  have  several  visits  to  pay." 

"  Have  you  asked  my  uncle  about  Mr.  Talbot, 
mamma  ?"  exclaimed  Minna,  as  they  were  preparing 
to  take  leave. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  had  quite  forgotten  it ;  I  have 
been  so  taken  up — so  grieved  by  all  this  business. 
What  appointment  is  it.  Sir  Charles,  that  Reginald 
Talbot  has  received  ?  I  heard  he  had  got  some- 
thing, from  Mr.  Harding,  who  told  me  he  was 
going  abroad." 

"  Going  abroad !"  exclaimed  Louisa  and  her 
father  at  the  same  moment ;  ''we  have  not  heard 
of  it." 

"  Really !"  said  Lady  Frances,  delighted  to  find 
herself  of  some  importance  at  last,  from  having 
something  to  tell ;  "I  assure  you  Mr.  Harding 
spoke  of  it  as  a  settled  thing,  and  asked  me  how 
you  approved  of  it." 

"  And  do  you  not  know  what  appointment  it 
is?" 

''  I  could  not  exactly  make  out ;  but  Mr.  Har- 
ding said,  young  Talbot  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself.'^ 
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^'  That  I  have  no  doubt  of,  wherever  he  may 
go/'  said  Sir  Charles.  "  I  have  not  seen  Talbot 
for  some  time ;  I  suppose  this  is  a  very  sudden 
thing,  and  he  has  not  had  time  to  tell  me  about  it." 

Unwilling  that  any  one  should  see  how  much  he 
felt  the  extraordinary  neglect  of  his  former  ward, 
Sir  Charles  turned  it  off  lightly,  and,  after  a  few 
more  words,  the  Montagues  departed. 

When  they  were  gone,  however,  he  expressed 
his  astonishment  to  Louisa,  at  the  news  they  had 
brought.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  sud- 
den change  in  Reginald's  plans,  without  his  being 
even  apprised  of  it?  Next  month,  the  election 
Reginald  had  been  so  anxious  about  was  coming 
on,  and  he  was  going  to  leave  England ! 

Since  Louisa's  hurried  meeting  with  him  at  the 
exhibition,  and  her  subsequent  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  disappearance  from  Oaklands, 
Sir  Charles  had  called  upon  him,  but  had  not  found 
him  at  home ;  and,  seeing  that  he  no  longer  used 
his  old  privilege  of  dining  with  them  whenever  he 
pleased,  he  had  that  day,  when  writing  to  him  about 
the  approaching  election,  sent  him  an  invitation. 
This  had  not  hitherto  been  answered  ;  perhaps  then 
he  would  come :  but  Sir  Charles  was  now  really 
anxious  about  him,  and  he  resolved  immediately 
to  go  and  find  out  the  truth  of  this  strange  report. 

He  proceeded  accordingly  to  Reginald's  lodgings, 
but  he  was  out.  He  discovered,  however,  from  the 
servant,  that  Lady  Frances's  account  was  perfectly 
true. 

*'  Mr.  Talbot,"  he  said,  "  had  packed  up  every 
thing,  and  was  merely  waiting  for  final  orders." 

Sir  Charles  requested  leave  to  go  up  and  write  a 
note,  and  was  immediately  shown  into  Reginald's 
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room.  Here  he  felt  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  was  changed  in  feeling  towards  his 
old  friend.  Different  sketches  of  Oaklands,  most 
of  them  by  Louisa,  which  had  evidently  been  the 
only  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  were  now  lying 
about,  ready  to  be  packed  up.  One  little  sketch 
of  Louisa,  at  her  easel,  done  the  year  before  by  her 
master,  at  Reginald's  request,  and  which  Sir  Charles 
now  remembered  his  being  very  anxious  about,  was 
there  also,  carefully  framed,  and  lying  by  the  side 
of  his  writing-case,  looking  like  the  familiar  thing 
of  daily  use,  which  could  not  be  parted  with  till 
the  last  moment.  An  envelope  was  on  the  table, 
directed  to  Sir  Charles,  of  which  the  contents  had 
evidently  been  burned,  and  another  fragment  of  a 
sheet  on  which  the  first  Avords,  "  My  dear  Sir 
Charles,"  attracted  the  attention  of  the  latter, 
proved  that  Reginald  had,  at  least,  intended  impart- 
ing his  plans  to  him. 

Sir  Charles  sat  down  immediately  to  write  a 
note,  expressing  his  surprise  at  his  change  of  plans, 
and  at  his  silence  concerning  it,  but  avoiding  any 
mention  of  his  own  hurt  feelings  at  finding  himself 
left  to  discover  from  strangers  what  interested  him 
so  deeply.  Reginald's  actions,  of  late,  had  been 
evidently  those  of  a  spirit  ill  at  ease,  and  Sir  Charles 
would  not  have  added  a  feather's  weight  to  the 
burthen.  His  note  was,  therefore,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, and  concluded  with  a  pressing  invitation  to 
dine  with  him  that  day,  adding  that  Louisa  was  as 
anxious  to  see  him  as  he  was  himself.  This  note 
was  sealed,  and  placed  where  Reginald  would  be 
most  sure  to  see  it,  and  Sir  Charles  left  the  house. 

He  was  walking  thoughtfully  along,  pondering 
on  the  possible  causes  of  Reginald's  estrangement, 
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when  a  carriage  drove  past ;  and  the  lady  who  oc- 
cupied it  kissed  her  hand  to  him.  He  did  not  dis- 
tinctly see  who  it  was  till  the  carriage  stopped  ; 
and  he  perceived  Lady  Catherine  St.  John  beckon- 
ing to  him  to  come  and  speak  to  her.  He  quickened 
his  pace,  and,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  carriage, 
she  said : — 

"  Pray,  get  in  ;  I  want  very  much  to  speak  to 
you  :  I  can  take  you  home." 

Sir  Charles  had  no  excuse  to  offer;  though,  dread- 
ing the  subject  of  conversation  most  likely  to  be 
introduced,  he  would  gladly  have  avoided  this  in- 
terview. With  the  best  grace  he  could  assume,  he 
took  his  seat  beside  Lady  Catherine,  and  the  car- 
riage drove  on. 

"  I  intended  to  have  called  at  your  house,"  said 
she,  "but  then  I  thought  that  very  likely  you 
would  be  out,  and  Louisa  might  not  wish  to  see  me ; 
so  I  gave  up  my  intention,  and  proposed  writing  to 
ask  you  to  come  to  me,  but  this  meeting  will  save 
you  the  trouble." 

"  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  wait  upon 
you.     But  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  you  must  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  said 
Lady  Catherine,  "  so  that  I  may  spare  myself  the 
trouble  of  stating  it.  I  have  promised  to  speak  to 
you  on  behalf  of  poor  Arthur,  who  really  is  almost 
frantic." 

"  I  heard  he  was  gone  abroad." 

"  He  is,"  said  Lady  Catherine  ;  "  but  he  left  his 
cause  in  my  hands.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
would  undertake  to  plead  it ;  for  really,  in  former 
times,  I  must  own  I  did  not  altogether  approve  of 
his — of  some  of  his  ways  ;  but  the  genuine  feeling 
he  has  shown,  on  this  occasion,  has  won  my  heart. 
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I  did  not  believe  that  a  man  of  such  —  in  short,  a 
man  of  the  world,  could  have  been  so  completely 
and  honestly  in  love  as  x^rthur  is  with  your  daugh- 
ter, or  that  he  could  have  felt  any  blow  of  this  kind 
so  acutely  as  he  has  done." 

"  I  truly  grieve  that  he  is  so  unhappy,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  any  friend  of  his  should  rejoice,  as  it  shows 
that  all  seeds  of  good  are  not  eradicated  from  his 
heart." 

"  You  judge  him  harshly." 

*'  No ;  at  least,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  so  to 
judge  any  one  :  but,  I  honestly  own,  I  think  almost 
any  individual  action,  however  reprehensible,  would 
speak  less  against  the  character  of  a  man  than  the 
habits  of  dissimulation,  which  could  enable  him  to 
wear  a  mask  so  long  as  he  did,  adopting  opinions 
and  pursuits  entirely  at  variance  with  the  usual 
tenor  of  his  life." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  the  influence  which 
Louisa  exercised  over  him  enough  to  account  for 
it." 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  it  does  account 
for  it,  in  part.  Had  there  been  no  genuine  feeling, 
we  could  not  have  been  so  easily  deceived.  But 
how  then  could  he  so  quickly  return  to  meaner 
things  ?  how  could  he  so  lightly  cast  off  that  in- 
fluence as  to  turn  away  dishonourably  from  his 
father's  creditors  the  moment  he  had  left  her,  whilst 
he  knew  that  in  doing  so  he  was  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  her  feelings  and  principles  ?" 

*'  But  you  know,  my  dear  Sir  Charles,  neither 
his  father's  debts,  nor  his  own,  contracted  under 
age,  and  which  his  father  never  paid,  could  be 
legally  claimed  from  him." 

**  No ;    nor  is  the  dry  letter  of  the  law  the  code 
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for  a  man  of  honour ;  therein  lies  the  impossibility 
of  his  marriage  with  Louisa.  He  could  not  have 
raised  his  standard  of  action  to  hers ;  and  God  for- 
bid that  she  should  have  lowered  hers  to  his  !  But 
while  I  excuse  him,  do  not  think  that  I  exonerate 
myself.  Bitterly  do  I  reproach  myself  for  having 
allowed  his  intimacy  with  my  daughter.  I  used 
my  penetration  to  the  utmost ;  but  I  should  have 
done  more  ;  I  should  have  left  no  inquiry  unmade 
before  I  ventured  to  risk  my  child's  happiness.  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  blinded  by  his  many  brilliant 
qualities  of  mind ;  and  when  I  thought  of  the  many 
advantages  of  the  match  for  her,  I  rejoiced  to  see 
their  attachment.  I  am  now  bitterly  punished 
for  my  rashness." 

"  But  if  she  really  cares  for  him,"  objected  Lady 
Catherine,  *' why  so  decidedly  close  the  matter? 
Surely  she  would  overlook  some  faults ;  we  all  have 
had  to  do  so ;  and  if  she  is  attached  to  him,  she 
must  be  making  herself  miserable  as  well  as  him. 
It  might  have  been  better,  had  they  never  become 
acquainted ;  but  as  .it  is,  and  since  he  was  able  to 
win  her  affections " 

"  I  fear  as  lono^  as  human  nature  remains  such 
as  it  is,"  replied  Sir  Charles,  "  the  firmest  prin- 
ciple and  the  utmost  care  will  not  preserve  the 
heart  from  the  inroads  of  passion,  but  they  can  pre- 
vent the  evil*  being  followed  out  into  action. 
Louisa,  with  all  her  superiority,  has  given  her  af- 
fection to  one  who  is  unworthy  of  it;  but  would 
you  have  her  follow  up  one  weakness  by  another, 
and,  because  she  has  taken  one  false  step,  go  reck- 
lessly on,  instead  of  turning  back  at  the  expense 
even  of  much  misery  and  much  abuse  ?"  he  added 
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bitterly,  "  for  I  hear  that  this  unfortunate  business 
is  in  every  body's  mouth." 

"  Some  people  will  always  talk ;  but  as  for  that, 
we  must  bear  patiently  what  we  cannot  prevent. 
No,  I  would  not  have  our  dear  Louisa  sacrifice 
herself  to  the  prejudice  of  the  world.  I  would  only 
have  her  really  consult  her  own  happiness." 

"  But  we  must  first  determine  where  that  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found.  Is  it  merely  in  avoiding  pre- 
sent pain  by  pursuing  our  own  inclinations,  or  is  it 
in  following  loftier  principles,  and  trusting  in  faith 
to  find  peace  therein  ?" 

"  I  know  Louisa's  high-mindedness .  ..." 

"  Then  if  you  really  know  her,  can  you  think 
that  she  could  be  happy  if,  in  her  marriage,  the  first 
duty  of  a  wife,  that  of  paying  reverence  to  her  hus- 
band, was  impossible  ?  And  is  St.  John  a  man  to 
be  revered  and  honoured  by  a  highminded  woman  ?" 

'*  Have  you,  then,  no  opinion  of  the  influence 
such  a  mind  as  Louisa's  would  exercise  over  her 
husband  ?" 

"  The  highest,  on  the  contrary ;  but  I  think  that' 
if  a  woman  marries  with  the  intention  of  influencing 
and  controlling  her  husband,  she  leaves  the  path 
assigned  to  her  by  Heaven,  and  courts  dangers  and 
responsibilities  which  her  natural  station  does  not 
impose  upon  her ;  and  she  therefore  tempts  Provi- 
dence, who  assigns  to  each  his  burden." 

"  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  your  argument," 
said  Lady  Catherine,  with  a  sigh,  for  she  herself 
had  married  a  man  inferior  to  her  in  talent  and 
principle,  and  had  chafed  in  vain  during  the  best 
years  of  her  life  against  the  degrading  bondage ; 
"  and  I  fear  I  must  relinquish  my  suit.  It  was 
against  my  better  judgment  that  I  undertook  it, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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for,  from  the  first,  I  felt  Louisa  was  right.  My 
only  doubt  was,  whether  she  had  strength  to  go 
through  with  her  task.  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  Arthur  to  say,  that  his  faults  belong  as  much  to 
his  class  as  to  his  individual  character :  the  world 
would  not  judge  him  severely,  but  I  dare  not  urge 
that  plea  to  you.  I  feel  that,  educated  as  Louisa 
has  been,  she  cannot — and  God  forbid  that  she 
should  ! — judge  as  the  world  does  of  its  favourites*- 
I  grieve  for  poor  Arthur ;  yet,  far  from  wishing  to 
make  your  child  sacrifice  her  principles  to  him,  I 
would  desire  to  see  more  women  act  as  she  has 
done;  for  I  have  long  felt  convinced,  that  if  the 
pure-minded  amongst  us  required  equal  purity  of 
character  in  the  men  they  married,  we  should  not 
see  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  nor  so  many  un- 
happy marriages  wearing  away  the  lives  of  their 
victims.  I  believe  this  truth  cannot  be  too  loudly 
preached,  that  purity  and  delicacy  of  mind  in 
women  are  vain  as  to  their  effects  on  men,  so  long 
as  they  consent  to  sacrifice  them  in  marriage.  Tell 
dear  Louisa,  that,  much  as  I  must  feel  for  Arthur, 
her  conduct  in  this  instance  has  heightened  my 
regard  for  her." 

'*  I  will  give  your  kind  message  to  Louisa,  and 
I  am  sure  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you  before  we 
leave  town,  which  will  be  very  shortly ;  but  I  must 
request  you  not  to  mention  this  subject  to  her.  She 
has  acted  a  noble  part,  but  the  struggle  has  been  a 
violent  one.  Thank  God  she  had  strength  to  con- 
quer !  for  had  I  seen  her  unable  to  bear  it,  it  would 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  my  fortitude  to  have  been 
forced  to  interfere." 

The   carriage  was   by  this  time  in  Grosvenor 
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Square,  and  Sir  Charles,  shaking  hands  cordially 
with  Lady  Catherine,  alighted  at  his  own  door. 

He  had  not  been  in  very  long,  when  a  note  was 
brought  to  him — it  was  from  Reginald.  But, 
though  pleased  at  receiving  this  speedy  answer.  Sir 
Charles's  anxiety  was  little  relieved  by  the  tone  of 
his  communication. 

He  began  by  thanking  him  for  his  kind  note, 
which,  he  said,  was  a  cutting  reproach  to  him  for 
his  late  neglect;  but  there  were  reasons  for  it 
which,  if  Sir  Charles  could  know,  he  would  not, 
perhaps,  blame  him  so  severely  as  he  now  had  a 
right  to  do.  As  to  his  change  of  plans,  he  had 
much  also  as  regarded  them  for  which  to  excuse 
himself  to  his  kind  friend.  The  change  had  been 
sudden ;  his  present  appointment  of  secretary  to 

the  new  ambassador  at  M was  offered  to  him 

very  unexpectedly,  and  only  a  few  hours  were 
allowed  him  to  make  his  decision.  He  had  then 
attempted  to  see  Sir  Charles,  but  it  was  late,  and 
he  was  not  at  home.  Circumstances  had  since  de- 
cided his  choice,  and  he  relinquished  with  grief  the 
new  and  brighter  prospect  Sir  Charles's  kindness 
had  opened  to  him.  He  must  leave  England,  and 
it  w^as  the  feeling  of  this  painful  necessity  which 
had  rendered  it  impossible  to  him  to  write  and 
acquaint  his  friend  with  his  resolution ;  and  now, 
after  having  had  only  a  few  days  for  preparation, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  town  that  night.  The  ship 
which  was  ordered  to  take  him  and  his  chef  out  to 
their  destination,  w^as  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  with 
the  first  fair  wind,  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  see 
either  Sir  Charles  or  Louisa  before  he  departed. 
"  Perhaps,  however,"  he  concluded,  "  it  is  well 
that  we  should  not  meet.     I  require  to  be  har- 

N  2 
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dened  now,  not  to  be  reminded  of  all  I  leave  be- 
hind ;  but  we  shall  meet  again,  I  trust.  The  day- 
may  come  when  I  may  once  more  claim  your 
affection.  I  pray  that  happiness  may  still  dwell 
under  your  roof,  though  I  share  in  it  no  longer.  I 
must  close  this  hurried  note.  May  God  in  heaven 
watch  over  you  and  yours,  my  dearest,  kindest 
friend ! 

*'  Ever  yours, 
"  Reginald  Talbot." 

The  incoherent  tone  of  this  note  grieved  Sir 
Charles  more  than  he  chose  to  say,  and  he,  there- 
fore, put  it  in  his  pocket  without  showing  it  to 
Louisa ;  and  when  he  went  to  dress,  he  sent  for 
the  servant  to  inquire  particularly  when  Reginald 
had  called. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  Mr.  Talbot  called  one  evening,  but 
as  he  left  no  message  and  no  card,  I  did  not  re- 
member to  mention  it." 

"  Was  not  Miss  Conway  at  home  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Talbot  to  go  up 
stairs,  but  something  put  him  out  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  he  went  off  without  saying  a  word." 

"  Cannot  you  recollect  what  it  was  that  put  him 
out  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  now  I  remember,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  asked  him  to  read  the  direction  of  a 
letter  Miss  Conway  has  just  sent  down  stairs — for 
Mr.  St.  John,  I  think  ;  and  then,  without  telling  me 
or  anything,  he  just  looked  at  it,  and  then  threw 
it  away,  and  darted  off.  I  know  I  was  obliged  to 
go  and  ask  John  to  read  it  afterwards,  and  we 
found  Miss  Conway  had  forgotten  to  put  the 
number." 
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**  Very  well,  you  may  go,"  said  Sir  Charles. 

The  suspicion,  which  had  more  than  once  flashed 
across  his  mind,  was  now  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  Reginald  loved  his  early  playfellow,  and 
jealousy  was  the  cause  of  his  estrangement,  and  his 
violent  conduct  at  Oaklands.  Sir  Charles  sighed 
as  this  became  clear  to  his  mind. 

''  Oh  why,"  thought  he,  "  did  St.  John  -ever 
cross  their  path  ?  How  happy  might  they  have 
been  together — my  two  noble  children !  Better 
that  she  should  have  struggled  through  the  world 
with  him,  than  have  lived  in  splendour  with  Arthur. 
But  her  heart  is  given — and  Reginald  is  an  exile." 

When  he  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  he  ac- 
quainted Louisa  with  the  substance  of  Reginald's 
note,  and,  knowing  she  had  reproached  herself 
much  already  on  his  account,  he  expressed  no 
regret  at  his  change  of  plans,  but  rather  expa- 
tiated on  the  advantages  of  his  appointment,  and 
the  hopes  of  his  distinguishing  himself,  and  be- 
coming known  to  the  government.  He  then  told 
her  that  he  had  now  no  object  in  remaining  in 
town  any  longer,  and  he  was  ready  to  leave  it  with 
her,  whenever  she  liked. 

"But  the  business  you  have  been  so  anxious 
about  ?"  objected  Louisa,  "  how  can  you  leave  it  ?" 

"  I  can  trust  it  now  to  other  hands.  My  busi- 
ness is  with  you,  my  child,  and  to  see  the  colour 
return  to  your  cheeks,  and  your  mind  recover  its 
wonted  energy,  I  would  sacrifice  every  other  in- 
terest. But  in  this  case  I  shall  really  sacrifice 
nothing,  for  I  have  been  wanted  on  my  Derbyshire 
property  for  a  long  time,  and  I  propose  that  we 
should  go  there ;  that  beautiful  country  is  unknown 
to  you,  and  the  change  will  do  you  good." 
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Louisa's  colour  came  and  went.  The  idea  of  the 
country  brought  Oaklands  to  her  mind.  She  had 
thought  of  returning  there,  yet  dreaded  the  thou- 
sand recollections  associated  with  it,  and  which 
would  be  a  dangerous  trial  to  her  fortitude ;  and 
now  she  hardly  knew  whether  to  grieve  or  rejoice, 
that  her  steps  were  to  be  turned  another  way.  The 
plea  of  business  which  her  father  had  made  pre- 
cluded all  objections,  however,  and  thus  Sir  Charles 
saved  her  and  himself  any  discussion  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  might  awaken  painful  feelings. 

A  few  days  after,  having  taken  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Ellen,  and  forced  herself  to  see  Lady 
Catherine  St.  John,  for  a  few  minutes,  Louisa 
gladly  turned  her  back  upon  the  gay  metropolis, 
which  had  been  to  her  such  a  theatre  of  uninter- 
rupted suifering. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

^^  Compassionates  my  pains  and  pities  me ! 

What  is  compassion  when  'tis  void  of  love  ? 
*  •  •  «  • 

Compassionates  my  pains  ? 

To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love. 
Compassion's  cruelty — 'tis  scorn — 'tis  death!" 

Cato. 

Ellen's  resolution  of  resting  in  nndoubting  faith 
on  her  lover,  was  soon  tried  far  more  sorely  than 
it  had  ever  been,  or  than  she  had  ever  dreamt  of. 
Hitherto,  whatsoever  mist  of  doubt  had  arisen 
between  them,  had  arisen  from  her  own  jealous 
and  self-torturing  spirit ;  but  now,  no  day  passed 
but  that  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  or  Lord  Caldwell, 
who  was  a  more  frequent  visitor  than  ever,  found 
means  to  make  before  her  some  passing  allusion, 
some  obscure  insinuations  concerning  Edward, 
which,  though  apparently  unintentional,  carried 
each  a  sting ;  which,  like  the  pricks  of  the  Indian 
fig,  were,  from  their  very  insignificance,  less  care- 
fully guarded  against,  and  more  difficult  to  extri- 
cate after  once  they  had  entered. 

They  were  ''  trifles,  light  as  air."  Ellen  thought 
so — said  so  to  herself — and  often,  for  the  time, 
they  remained  unheeded  ;  but  not  the  less  certainly 
had  they  sunk  into  her  heart ;  and  rankled  there, 
gradually  spreading  wider  and  wider  the,  at  first, 
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imperceptible  sore.  She  was  not  aware  herself,  so 
subtilly  and  gradually  was  the  poison  instilled, 
how  powerful  were  its  effects ;  and  her  struggle 
against  it  was,  therefore,  the  less  energetic.  Still 
she  did  struggle,  and  at  times  the  dear  undoubting 
faith  of  her  early  love  came  back  like  sunshine 
over  her  troubled  soul.  A  letter  from  Edward — 
a  temporary  absence  from  her  tormentors — the 
recollection  of  what  had  been,  which  often  came 
back  upon  her  in  those  still  faithfully-kept  watch- 
ings  of  the  sunset ;  recollections  of  Edward's  truth 
and  nobleness,  and  stedfastness  in  well-doing, 
which  had  first  made  him  the  idol  of  her  uncon- 
scious worship,  would  suffice  to  do  this ;  and,  for 
the  time,  love  and  faith  resumed  their  sway,  and 
were,  as  they  ever  must  be,  triumphant  over  all  the 
lower  passions  raised  up  against  them. 

Had  her  intercourse  with  Louisa  been  as  con- 
stant as  it  used  to  be,  much  of  the  evil  which 
surrounded  her  would  have  been  averted ;  Louisa's 
strong,  clear  mind  would  have  discerned  the  snare 
which  was  laid  for  her,  and  would  probably  have 
saved  her  from  falling  into  it ;  but  Louisa's  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  too  painfully  engrossed  at  this 
time  with  her  own  feelings,  to  see  what  was  passing 
elsewhere ;  and,  as  she  had  gradually  withdrawn 
more  and  more  from  the  world,  as  Ellen,  driven  on 
by  her  internal  restlessness,  plunged  more  eagerly 
into  its  vortex,  the  friends  met  but  rarely,  and 
scarcely  ever,  except  in  public,  where  all  more  in- 
timate subjects  of  conversation  were  forbidden. 
Ellen  was,  therefore,  left  to  wrestle  alone  against 
her  enemies  without,  and  the  still  worse  enemy 
within ;  and  Lord  Caldwell,  who  watched,  with  the 
keen   glance   of  a  serpent,  the  struggles   of  his 
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Victim,  Boon  perceived  that  they  were  daily  be- 
coming weaker. 

An  accidental  circumstance  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  One  day — it  was,  unfortunately,  the  very 
day  after  the  Con  ways  left  town — Lady  Ethelwode 
happened  to  mention  a  story  which  Lady  France*? 
had  told  her  the  eveninof  before,  concernino-  the 
robbery  of  some  valuable  jewels  which  had  occurred 
several  months  ago,  and  at  the  time  had  caused  a 
great  stir.  Every  attempt  to  discover  the  thief 
had  been  unavailing,  and  the  event  had  remained 
shrouded  in  mystery,  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  a 
man,  who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  the  fever 
hospital,  confessed  to  the  theft,  in  his  delirium, 
and  told  the  place  where  the  jewels  had  been 
concealed :  on  search  being  made,  they  had  been 
found  there,  and  the  whole  circumstance  brought 
to  light. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  laughing, 
when  Lady  Ethelwode  had  finished  her  story, 
''that  delirium  is  a  very  dangerous  thing;  all 
one's  secrets  come  out,  in  spite  of  oneself.  I  re- 
member, for  instance,  when  you  were  so  ill,  last 
autumn.  Miss  Percival,  in  your  delirium,  you  used 
to  call  on  Mr.  Annesley's  name,  and  say  all  kinds 
of  extravagances  about  him." 

"  Did  I  ?"  said  Ellen,  blushing ;  "  but  how  could 
you  have  heard  me.  Mademoiselle  ?  for  afterwards, 
Louisa  expressly  told  me,  that  she  and  the  nurse, 
who  was  a  stranger,  were  the  only  people  with  me 
at  those  times." 

"  That  is  very  true ;  but  you  often  spoke  so 
loud,  that  your  voice  could  be  heard  in  the  garden, 
outside  your  window,  especially  as  you  know  the 
window  was  generally  left  open,  because  of  the 
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heat.  I  was  not  the  only  person  who  heard  you," 
continued  she,  with  a  malicious  smile,  "  for  several 
times,  when  I  was  walking  in  the  garden,  quite 
late,  I  saw  Mr.  Annesley  there,  too,  though  he  did 
not  see  me,  and  he  must  have  heard  you  speaking 
of  him,  and  raving  about  him,  as  distinctly  as  I 
did.  I  remember  once,  as  I  passed  by,  hearing 
him  say,  '  Poor  thing,  poor  thing !  she  shall  not 
suffer  if  I  can  help  it,'  or  words  to  that  effect ; 
and  I  foresaw  then  what  would  happen — that  he 
would  propose  as  soon  as  you  got  well." 

Carelessly,  without  apparent  intention,  as  if  in 
good-humoured  jesting,  had  these  words  been 
spoken,  but  each  one  fell  with  deadly  aim  on 
Ellen's  already  smarting  wound.  She  did  not 
speak;  the  tumult  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
choked  her ;  and  it  was  not  for  several  minutes 
that  she  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  rise  from 
her  seat,  and  leave  the  room.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  reached  her  own.  She  locked  the  door 
as  she  entered,  lest  her  tormentor  should  pursue 
her;  and  then,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  the 
swelling  torrent  of  grief  burst  forth  with  fearful 
and  uncontrollable  violence. 

"  And  is  it  then  all  come  to  this  ?"  exclaimed 
she,  aloud,  as  if  utterance  were  a  needful  vent  to 
the  overburthened  heart.  "  Have  I  been  through- 
out so  blind,  so  deluded,  so  duped,  as  to  take 
pity — cold,  degrading,  contemptuous  pity — for 
love  ?  Fool,  fool  that  I  have  been  !"  and  as  she 
spoke,  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  with 
such  force,  that  the  impression  of  her  fingers  re- 
mained on  the  marble  skin. 

"  And  I — I  have  given  him  all — heart,  soul, 
existence ;  I  have  worshipped  him  as  I  never  wor- 
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shipped  God,  and  he  has,  in  return,  given  me  pity ! 
My  God,  my  God,  let  me  not  go  mad  !"  She  buried 
her  face  in  the  cushions,  and  groaned  aloud,  in  her 
agony  of  spirit. 

It  was  long  before,  in  that  dark  chaos  of  grief, 
any  thought,  but  that  of  her  misery,  pictured 
itself  distinctly.  Once,  as  she  raised  her  head,  she 
saw  the  red  sunlight  gleaming  on  the  opposite 
windows;  and  her  last  walk  with  Edward,  his 
earnest  entreaties  not  to  let  any  thing  shake  her 
trust  in  him,  flashed  back  on  her  memory,  like  a 
gleam  of  hope  over  the  troubled  waters ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  she  felt  that  she  might  be  deceived,  but 
the  next,  the  dark  storm  swept  over  her  again.  It 
was  all  too  clear,  too  evident;  Edward's  constant 
calmness  of  manner,  his  immoveable  firmness,  his 
self-control — all  were  proofs  that  he  did  not  love 
her — that  he  never  had  loved  her;  and,  with  a 
crushed  spirit,  she  turned  from  that  glorious  light, 
and  lay  no  longer  convulsively  weeping,  but 
motionless,  tearless,  and  with  a  confused  con- 
sciousness, that  to  her  there  was  no  longer  any 
sun  in  the  universe. 

At  length,  a  change  came  over  her  spirit — a 
mood  of  proud  resolve ;  now,  that  the  truth  was 
made  clear,  she  felt  that  all  must  be  at  an  end  for 
ever  between  her  and  Edward.  It  was  humilia- 
tion enough  to  have  been  offered  his  hand  from 
pity ;  to  accept  it  now,  that  she  knew  the  feeling 
that  prompted  him,  would  be  a  worse,  because  a 
voluntary  degradation ;  she  determined  at  once  to 
break  the  tie  that  bound  them. 

"  I  will  write  to  him  now — this  very  night — this 
moment,"  muttered  she,  as  if  fearful  that  an  in- 
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stant's  delay  would  leave  her  no  strength  to  ac- 
complish her  purpose. 

She  rose  from  the  sofa,  pushed  back  from  her 
face  the  long  hair  saturated  with  tears,  and  sat 
down  to  her  desk ;  but  her  dimmed  eyes  could  not 
see  in  the  twilight  to  form  the  characters,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  her  pen,  and  ring  for  a 
light.  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  who  had  been  anx- 
iously expecting  her  re-appearance  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  her  words,  heard  the  bell,  and  followed 
the  maid  into  the  room.  She  started  as  the  light 
fell  on  Ellen's  face ;  it  scarcely  seemed  the  same 
she  had  seen  three  hours  before,  and  she  hurried 
away,  for  she  had  not  courage  to  look  again  on 
the  work  she  had  done.  The  maid,  who  was  at- 
tached to  Ellen,  was  horror-struck  too,  and  anx- 
iously inquired  if  her  mistress  were  ill. 

""  No,  no,  I  am  not  ill,  I  am  perfectly  well,"  said 
Ellen,  with  tremulous  lips.  "  Thank  you,  that 
will  do,  Mary ;  you  need  not  stay." 

Mary  was  obliged  to  go,  and  Ellen  was  once 
more  left  alone.  With  a  trembling  hand  she  seized 
a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  scarcely 
legible  characters, 

"  I  now  know  the  whole  truth ;  how,  or  by  whom 
revealed  to  me,  matters  not ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  am  now  aware  that  pity,  not  love,  is  the  feeling 
that  has  prompted  all  your  conduct  towards  me ; 
and,  being  aware  of  it,  of  course,  all  that  passed 
between  us,  whilst  I  was  under  a  delusion,  must  be 
cancelled.  I  release  you  from  your  engagement, 
the  voluntary  and  heavy  yoke  your  pity  induced 
you  to  impose  on  yourself;  you  are  once  more  free 
— free  to  bestow  your  affections  on  any  other  more 
worthy  of  them  than  myself.    I  thank  you  for  your 
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generous  compassion,  though  it  had,  perhaps,  been 
more  merciful  not  to  have  created  a  delusion,  which 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  dispelled ;  and  all  the  more 
cruelly  for  having  been  so  long  believed  as  truth ; 
more  generous  not  to  have  deceived  me,  not  to 
have  thought  cold  pity  a  sufficient  return  for  the 
gift  of  my  whole  heart ;  but  enough  of  this :  doubt- 
less your  motive  was  kind,  and  I  will  not  embitter 
these  last  words  with  unavailing  reproaches.  Fare- 
well !  farewell,  /or  ever !  Forget  the  existence  of 
one,  whose  bitterest  feeling  is,  that  she  should  so 
long  have  been  a  burden  to  you.  May  God  bless 
you,  Edward ;  may  He  for  ever  bless  you,  and  be 
more  merciful  to  you,  than  you  have  been  to  me ! 
Once  more,  farewell. 

"  Ellen  Percival." 

The  paper  was  blistered  over  with  tears,  and 
Ellen  was  on  the  point  of  writing  her  letter  over 
again,  lest  Edward  should  perceive  these  marks  of 
weakness,  and  again  pity  her.  The  thought  of  his 
pity,  now,  was  like  burning  fire.  But  the  sound  of 
the  postman's  bell,  in  the  street,  prevented  her  exe- 
cuting her  intention.  She  hurriedly  folded  and 
sealed  it,  without  reading  it  over — wrote  the  di- 
rection, which  another  large  tear  nearly  oblite- 
rated— then,  removing  the  candle,  so  that  her  face 
could  not  be  seen,  she  rang  the  bell  and  sent  her 
letter  to  the  post. 

Mademoiselle  Juliani,  who  took  care  to  be  in 
the  way,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  direction  as  Mary 
took  it  down  stairs.  She  at  once  guessed  its  pur- 
port, and  forthwith  despatched  a  note  to  Lord 
Caldwell,  to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  her  inge- 
nious device  and  her  conjectures,  which  amounted 
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almost  to  certainty,  concerning  the  letter.  She 
eagerly  watched  for  Ellen's  appearance  at  dinner, 
as  she  thought  she  should  be  able  to  read  the  whole 
truth  from  her  countenance  and  manner.  But  Ellen 
came  down  no  more  that  evening ;  she  sent  word 
that  she  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  violent  headache, 
which  was  the  truth.  But  what  was  the  bodily 
pain,  however  great,  to  the  racking  torture  of  the 
mind  during  that  long,  sleepless  night,  whose  dark- 
ness and  stillness  shut  out  every  exterior  object, 
and  left  it  to  prey  upon  itself  undisturbed? — In 
that  one  night  Ellen  lived  through  years  of  misery. 
The  freshness  of  feeling — the  childlike  trust — the 
buoyant  hope  of  youth  departed  from  her  for  ever. 
The  bloom  of  life  had  been  washed  away  by  those 
scalding  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'*  And  thou,  without  one  pensive  memory 
Of  this  my  life,  without  the  slightest  sign 
Of  pity  for  my  pangs,  dost  thou  consign 
To  the  stray  winds,  ungrateful,  every  tie 
Of  love  and  faith,  which  thou  didst  vow  should  be 
Locked  in  thy  soul  eternally  for  me  ?" 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 

Ellen's  letter  reached  Edward  as  he  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  the  next  morning  with  Mrs.  Allen. 
His  suppressed  exclamation,  and  the  sudden  paleness 
which  overspread  his  countenance  as  he  read  it, 
were  remarked  by  his  grandmother,  and  she 
anxiously  inquired  whether  he  had  received  any 
bad  news.  Edward  silently  held  out  the  letter, 
then,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  sat  mo- 
tionless, striving  to  master  the  tumultuous  and 
conflicting  feelings  which  struggled  fiercely  in  his 
heart. 

*' What  can  this  mean,  Edward?"  said  Mrs. 
Allen,  as  she  returned  him  the  letter. 

"  There  has  been  foul  play,  somewhere,"  an- 
swered he,  speaking  with  difficulty.  "  Some  one 
has  deceived  her,  to  induce  her  to  break  off  our  en- 
gagement, and  she  has  fallen  into  the  snare." 

"  But  what  will  you  do?" 

"  Go  to  town,  instantly.  I  must  see  her — a 
few  spoken  words  will  do  more  to  convince  her  of 
the  truth  than  written  volumes.    Besides,  she  must 
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need  protection ;  for  those  who  have  deceived  her 
so  infamously  must  have  done  it  for  some  base 
purposes  of  their  own.  The  London  coach  passes 
the  door  in  half  an  hour — that  will  be  time  enough 
for  the  preparations  I  have  to  make." 

"  But,  Edward,  my  dear  boy,  I  cannot  bear  to 
remind  you  of  it — but,  to-morrow  is  Sunday. — 
Your  grandfather  is  utterly  unable  to  do  the  duty ; 
what  can  be  done  ?" 

In  the  tumult  of  the  moment,  Edward  had  wholly 
forgotten  this.  Unless  he  could  find  some  one  else 
to  take  his  place  on  the  morrow,  it  w^ould  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  go.  He  instantly  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  off,  to  request  the  assistance  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  only  two  clergymen  within 
reach.  Both,  however,  were  engaged ;  and,  after 
a  long  and  fruitless  ride,  Annesley  returned  home, 
disappointed  and  heavy  at  heart,  only  in  time  to 
write  a  hurried  letter  to  Ellen,  telling  her  that  she 
had  been  grossly  deceived,  and  entreating  her  to 
suspend  all  further  judgment  on  his  conduct  till 
she  saw  him,  which  would  be  on  the  Monday,  as 
he  intended  leaving  Ethelwode  by  the  Sunday 
evening  mail. 

There  was  no  post  that  night,  and  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  send  his  letter  by  the  coach,  and  he 
again  mounted  his  horse  to  take  it  himself  to  H — ^ 
from  whence  the  coach  started.  It  was  some  relief 
to  his  mind  to  see  the  coach  fairly  gone,  and  to 
reflect,  that,  in  a  few  hours,  his  letter  would  be  in 
Ellen's  hands.  He  knew  her  enough  to  feel  assured 
that  she  must  have  suffered  bitterly  before  she  wrote 
that  letter,  even  had  not  the  blistered  paper,  the 
tremulous  and  scarcely  legible  hand-writing,  borne 
witness  to  her  state  of  mind  when  she  wrote  it. 
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"  My  own  poor  Ellen !"  thought  he,  as  his  heart 
rose  in  burning  indignation  against  those  who  had 
brought  this  sorrow  upon  her. 

It  cost  Edward  a  long  and  hard  struggle  before 
he  could  regain  the  calmness  of  mind  necessary  for 
the  solemn  duties  of  the  next  day.  It  was  not  with 
a  heart  full  of  burning  anger,  with  a  curse  trembling 
on  his  lips,  that  he  could  enter  the  House  of  God, 
and  take  upon  himself  the  highest,  holiest  office 
appointed  to  man ;  and  many  hours  of  self-conflict, 
of  intense  prayer,  were  needed  before  he  could  feel 
that  he  might  utter,  without  falsehood,  the  words 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  saved  you  this,  my  dear 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  as  Edward  entered  his  room, 
to  which  he  was  now  wholly  confined,  a  little  be- 
fore church  time  ;  "  if  I  could  by  any  means  have 
crawled  to  church,  I  would  not  have  allowed  you 
to  remain  here,  when  your  presence  is  so  much 
needed  elsewhere.  But  my  day  of  labour  and  use- 
fulness is  over,"  added  the  old  man,  sorrowfully. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  better  as  it  is,  father,"  said 
Edward.  "  The  duty  of  to-day  will  fit  me  for  the 
duty  of  to-morrow,  and  by  this  time  I  hope  my 
letter  must  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  mis- 
chief." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  so !"  said  Mr.  Allen  to 
his  wife,  as  Edward  left  the  room ;  "  but,  if  Ellen 
had  been  worthy  of  him,  if  she  had  been  capable  of 
understanding  his  character,  no  power  of  man  or 
devil  could  have  shaken  her  belief  in  his  truth ; 
and,  if  she  be  not,  is  it  not  better  that  he  should 
suffer  some  pain  now,  than  that  his  whole  future 
life  should  be  blighted  by  a  wife  unworthy  of  him  ?" 
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"  It  is  hard  to  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  sighing ; 
"but,  thank  Heaven,  the  decision  is  in  higher 
hands  than  ours !  Let  us  hope  that  all  will  end 
well.  We  know  that  all  inust  end  well  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word  with  Edward  ;  for,  do  not 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  good  ?" 
And,  having,  as  was  her  wont,  left  a  word  of  hope 
and  consolation  behind  her,  the  good  old  lady  left 
the  room,  to  accompany  her  grandson  to  church. 

As  soon  as  the  last  service  was  over,  Edward 
mounted  his  horse,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
parishioners,  who  had  never  seen  him  do  such  a 
thing  on  a  Sunday  evening  before,  and  rode  off  to 
catch  the  mail,  which  passed  thi^ough  the  post- 
town,  some  miles  from  Ethelwode.  He  had  time 
enough,  during  the  long  and  weary  hours  of  his 
night  journey,  to  revolve  the  plan  of  action  he 
meant  to  pursue.  He  felt  assured  that  a  very  few 
words  would  suffice  to  undeceive  Ellen.  She  must 
see,  feel  the  truth  at  once,  when  he  was  there  to 
assure  her  of  it ;  she  could  not  doubt  his  love  in  his 
presence.  That  hers  was  as  strong  as  ever,  that 
his  secret  enemies,  though  they  had  succeeded  in 
weakening  her  trust,  had  wholly  failed  in  weaken- 
ing her  affection,  was  clear  from  every  word  of  her 
letter,  and,  since  this  was  so,  he  resolved  to  avoid 
all  future  misunderstanding,  by  urging  once  more 
their  immediate  union. 

As  he  pondered  on  this  resolution,  he  reflected 
anxiously  that  those  who  had  not  scrupled  to  de- 
ceive Ellen,  with  the  intention  of  separating  her 
from  him,  would,  undoubtedly,  oppose  to  the  ut- 
most a  union  which  must  at  once,  and  for  ever,  de- 
feat all  their  machinations.  He  could  not  even 
imagine  who  his  enemies  were,  although  involun- 
tarily his  suspicions  rested  on  Lord  Caldwell.     He 
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must  wait  to  unravel  the  mystery,  till  he  could  see 
Ellen,  and  to  wait,  at  that  time,  was  the  hardest 
trial  of  all. 

When  he  arrived  in  town,  it  was  yet  too  early  to 
call  in  Piccadilly.  He  knew  that  at  that  hour  he 
should  not  find  even  the  servants  stirring.  He  di- 
rected his  steps,  therefore,  to  an  hotel,  anxious  and 
harassed  in  mind,  and  weary  in  body,  for  his  usual 
sedentary  habits  little  fitted  him  for  the  continual 
exertion  of  the  last  two  days.  The  forced  rest  he 
was  now  obliged  to  take  was  of  real  service  to 
him,  much  as  he  had  chafed  against  the  delay  it 
occasioned,  and  he  went  forth  afterwards  with  his 
usual  calmness  of  demeanour,  and  recovered  mas- 
tery over  his  own  feelings. 

He  soon  found  that  he  should  amply  need  both. 
When  he  presented  himself  at  Ethelwode  House 
he  was  refused  admittance,  on  the  plea  that  Miss 
Percival  never  received  gentlemen  visiters. 

*'  She  will  receive  me,  however,  I  am  sure,  if  you 
will  send  up  my  card,"  said  Edward. 

The  man  whom  the  porter  called  to  take  up  the 
card  had  been  with  the  family  at  Ethelwode,  and 
immediately  recognized  Mr.  Annesley. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use  taking  up  the  card,  sir," 
said  he ;  "as  Miss  Percival  is  very  unwell,  and  or- 
ders were  given  this  morning  that  no  notes  or 
letters  should  be  taken  to  her,  for  fear  of  disturbing 
her." 

"  Unwell !"  involuntarily  ejaculated  Edward,  at 
this  confirmation  of  Ellen's  sufferings.  **  Cannot  I 
see  Lady  Ethelwode,  then  ?" 

"  Her  ladyship  is  not  out  of  her  room,  sir  ;  she 
never  comes  down  before  luncheon." 

"  Lord  Ethelwode,  is  he  at  home  ?" 
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"He  is  out  of  town,  sir ;  he  went  on  Saturday, 
and  is  not  expected  home  this  week." 

"  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  then  ?"  exclaimed  Ed- 
ward, in  despair. 

"  I  do  not  know  about  A^?%"  said  the  man,  hesi- 
tating ;   "  if  you  please,  sir,  I  will  go  and  ask." 

Mr.  Annesley  did  please,  most  certainly,  and  the 
man  went.  During  the  few  moments  of  his  ab- 
sence, Edward  paced  up  and  down  the  court  with 
uncontrollable  impatience.  Ellen  was  in  that  house, 
within  a  few  yards  of  him  —  one  of  those  windows 
might  be  hers.  She  was  there  in  sickness  and  suf- 
fering, that  a  few  words  of  his  might  alleviate,  and 
he  could  not  reach  her.  He  could  not  utter  those 
words,  and  bid  her  be  comforted.  He  inwardly 
cursed  the  barriers  of  pomp  and  formality,  where- 
with the  houses  of  the  great  are  hedged  round,  so 
that,  to  obtain  access  to  them  without  a  pass-word, 
is  almost  as  difficult  an  enterprise,  as  to  enter  a 
besieged  city.  In  his  bursting  impatience,  he  could 
almost  have  called  aloud  on  Ellen's  name,  and  bid 
her  come  to  him  from  their  entrenchments,  and 
allow  them  no  longer  to  divide  her  from  him. 

At  length  the  servant  returned  with  a  message 
from  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  to  say  that  she  was  too 
much  engaged  with  Lady  Ethelwode  and  Miss 
Percival  to  see  Mr.  Annesley.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther hope  for  the  present,  and  Edward  turned  away 
from  the  door,  with  a  heart  burning  with  vexation 
and  anxiety. 

He  returned  again  in  the  evening,  but  Lady 
Ethelwode  and  Mademoiselle  Juliani  were  out,  and 
the  same  answer  was  given  to  his  inquiries  concern- 
ing Ellen.  She  was  rather  worse  than  in  the 
morning,  and  quite  unable  to  see  any  one.     The 
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man  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  send  either  a 
note  or  a  card  up  to  her,  after  the  positive  orders 
he  had  received.  He  could  only  promise  to  give 
them  to  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Miss  Percival,  when  she  was  fit  to  see  them. 

How  did  Edward  long  at  that  moment  that  Eg- 
bert had  been  at  home  !  He  would  have  procured 
him  access  to  Ellen,  or,  at  least,  have  carried  his 
words  to  her,  and  brought  him  back  sure  tidings 
in  answer.  He  could  have  confided  in  him  without 
fear  of  his  being  won  over  to  abandon  his  trust. 
But  Egbert  was  far  away,  at  his  tutor's,  and  Ed- 
ward was  forced  to  content  himself  with  leaving  a 
note  for  Ellen,  which  he  had  written  in  case  of  a 
second  failure,  and  in  which  he  had  said  every 
thing  that  could  convince  her  of  the  gross  deception 
which  had  been  practised  upOn  her ;  every  thing 
that  could  soothe  her,  and  set  her  mind  at  rest,  by 
the  assurance  that  his  love  was,  and  ever  had  been, 
hers.  He  enclosed  this  note  in  one  to  Mademoi- 
selle Juliani,  entreating  her  to  give  it  to  Ellen  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  with  a  mind  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  this  proceeding,  he  returned  to  the  hotel, 
to  get  as  much  of  the  rest  he  so  greatly  needed,  as 
his  harassing  anxiety  would  allow  him  to  enjoy. 

The  next  morning  he  was  again  in  Piccadilly, 
as  early  as  the  aristocratic  perversion  of  night  into 
day  allowed  of  a  hope  that  the  household  would  be 
stirring.  His  inquiries  were  answered  as  before. 
He  could  not  be  admitted,  and  there  was  no  note 
for  him.  Miss  Percival  was  just  the  same,  and 
there  was  no  talk  of  her  leaving  her  room  at 
present. 

Edward  proceeded,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  Gros- 
venor  Square.    Louisa  Conway  was  the  only  person 
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he  could  apply  to  under  these  circumstances.  She 
must  know  something  of  Ellen's  real  state  ;  she 
was  a  true  friend,  both  to  her  and  himself,  and  he 
hoped,  through  her  means,  to  make  the  truth  reach 
Ellen.  But,  to  his  dismay,  he  found  that  the  Con- 
ways  had  left  town ;  they  had  been  gone  some 
days,  and  the  woman  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
could  not  tell  him  their  direction ;  she  only  knew 
that  they  were  not  gone  to  Oaklands. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Annesley,  and  he  soon 
found  that  Louisa's  absence  was  even  a  greater 
misfortune  than  he  had  at  first  considered  it.  Day 
after  day,  as  he  returned  to  Ethelwode  House,  he 
received  the  same  answer  to  all  his  inquiries  and 
demands  for  admittance.  He  was  invariably  ex- 
cluded, on  one  plea  or  another ;  and,  at  length,  it 
was  with  a  painful  effort  that  he  mustered  up 
calmness  sufficient  to  face,  unmoved,  the  porter's 
insolent  grin,  as  he  repeated  the  sentence  of  exclu- 
sion, with  malicious  satisfaction  at  the  vexation  of 
the  troublesome  visitor.  He  had  written,  again 
and  again,  not  only  to  Ellen,  but  to  her  mother, 
and  to  Mademoiselle  Juliani.  The  two  former  re- 
turned no  answer,  and  the  latter  once  only  wrote 
a  few  lines,  stating,  that  she  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  tell  Mr.  Annesley,  that  Lady  Ethelwode 
and  her  daughter  requested  him  to  desist  from  any 
further  attempts  to  see  or  communicate  with  them. 

Finding  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  an  entrance 
unavailing,  as  a  last  desperate  hope,  Edward  spent 
hour  after  hour,  pacing  up  and  down  the  front 
of  the  house,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Ethelwode's  carriage,  and  determined  to  force  her  to 
hear  him.  But  no  carriage  issued  from  the  gloomy 
portal.     Lady  Ethelwode  seemed  to  have  foreseen 
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bis  intention,  and  to  have  resolved  not  to  expose 
herself  to  meeting  him.  Other  carriages  drove  in 
and  out,  and,  more  than  once,  he  saw  Lord  Cald- 
well's go  in,  and  remain  so  long,  that  he  was  sick 
at  heart  with  watching  for  its  reappearance.  He, 
alone,  it  was  evident,  was  to  be  excluded,  and  his 
heart  burned  fiercely  within  him  at  the  thought  that 
he  had  been  thus  coldly,  silently,  contemptuously, 
cast  off.  He  could  not  believe,  however,  that  El- 
len had  any  share  in  this  treatment.  She  had  been 
deceived,  misled  ;  she  was  now,  evidently,  carefully 
watched  over,  perhaps  coerced ;  and  the  thought 
of  her  sorrow  made  Edward  grieve  the  more  bitterly 
Over  their  separation,  and  chafe  the  more  vehemently 
against  the  barriers  which  had  been  raised  up  be- 
tween them. 

At  length  the  Saturday  came,  and  with  it  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Allen,  informing  him  that  she  had  failed 
in  finding  any  one  to  take  his  duty  for  him  on  the 
morrow.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  town.  But 
before  he  went,  he  made  one  last  effort  to  see 
Ellen,  but  it  was  as  unavailing  as  all  the  previous 
ones,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  vast  and  busy 
metropolis  with  a  sensation  of  despair. 

His  countenance,  changed,  worn,  and  haggard, 
told  the  story  of  his  journey  to  the  anxious 
watchers  at  home,  before  he  uttered  a  word.  Their 
silent  and  affectionate  sympathy  was  some  solace 
to  his  wounded  spirit,  and  he  was  grateful  to  them 
both,  and  more  especially  to  Mrs.  Allen,  for  their 
forbearance,  in  speaking  of  Ellen  with  the  same 
kindness  and  charity  as  formerly,  although  he 
knew  that  the  fond  mother  could  not  but  feel  some 
bitterness  towards  one  who  had  brought  such  sor- 
row on  the  pride  and  darling  of  her  heart. 
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Neither  did  tliey  torment  him  with  questions. 
Mrs.  Allen  seemed  rather  desirous  to  prevent  him 
speaking  on  the  subject,  more  than  was  necessary. 
She  was  anxious  that  he  should  have  rest,  if  pos- 
sible— rest  of  body  and  mind ;  for  his  whole  appear- 
ance too  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  had  none 
during  his  absence. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  evening,  when  the  trying 
duties  of  the  Sabbath  were  over,  that  she  again 
recurred  to  the  subject.  Edward  was  sitting  by 
the  window,  gazing  intently  on  the  glowing  sunset, 
and  she  knew  that  his  thoughts  were  with  Ellen. 

''Do  you  think,"  said  she,  gently,  "  that  it  is 
all  over — that  there  is  no  more  hope  ?" 

"  I  fear,  none,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  which  went 
to  her  heart,  it  was  so  unlike  his  usual  voice.  "  I 
mean  to  try  one  more  chance.  I  shall  write  to 
Lord  Ethelwode  to-morrow,  and  enclose  a  letter  to 
Ellen ;  if  that  remains  unanswered,  I  must  con- 
clude that  I  am  finally  rejected.  K  I  could  but 
know  that  it  is  her  own  doing,  that  she  has  not 
been  unduly  influenced — perhaps  deceived,  con- 
strained—-my  mind  would  be  more  at  rest." 

Mrs.  Allen  sighed  deeply,  but  on  this  subject 
she  could  give  him  no  assistance.  Every  supposi- 
tion was  almost  equally  painful ;  and,  as  she  could 
give  no  comfort,  she  remained  silent,  inwardly  pray- 
ing for  the  sufferers. 

Edward  wrote  the  next  morning  to  Lord  Ethel- 
wode, as  he  had  said.  He  spoke  strongly,  and 
earnestly  reminded  his  lordship  of  his  former  pro- 
mises of  friendship  and  service,  and  entreated  him, 
if  Ellen  had  indeed  come  to  the  decision  of  finally 
breaking  off  her  engagement,  to  let  him  know  his 
fate  explicitly,  and  not  leave  him  to  gather  it  from 
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the  contemptuous  silence  which  had  hitherto  been 
maintained  towards  him.  He  enclosed  a  letter  to 
Ellen,  in  Lord  Ethelwode's,  repeating  all  he  had 
said  before,  and  urging  her  not  lightly  to  destroy 
his  happiness,  and  perhaps  her  own,  by  the  un- 
founded suspicions  that  some  enemy  to  them  both 
seemed  to  have  raised  in  her  mind  to  divide  her 
from  him.  When  these  letters  were  despatched, 
his  mind  felt  more  at  rest,  and  he  returned,  to 
his  usual  avocations,  determined  to  abide,  in 
patience,  the  answer  which  was  to  decide  his  fate. 

The  week  which  had  passed  so  heavily  to  Ed- 
ward had  seemed  even  more  weary  and  miserable 
to  Ellen.  Though  she  had  told  him  in  her  letter 
that  all  intercourse  was  at  an  end  between  them ; 
though  she  told  herself  so,  and  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  wished  it  to  be  so ;  yet,  as  day 
after  day  passed  away,  and  brought  no  tidings  of 
him,  no  word  even  of  farewell,  she,  who  had  thought 
that  no  sorrow  could  be  so  great  as  her  sorrow,  be- 
gan now  to  feel  that  she  had  not  yet  drank  the  cup 
to  its  dregs. 

She  had  written  that  fatal  letter  in  a  moment  of 
desperation ;  but  in  the  calmer  thoughts  which 
succeeded,  when  exhaustion  brought  temporary 
quiet,  she  had  felt  that  she  might  have  acted  too 
hastily,  that  she  might  have  been  deceived ;  Made- 
moiselle Giuliani  might  have  been  mistaken,  or 
misrepresented  what  she  heard.  Proofs  of  Ed- 
ward's love  had  come  back  like  refreshing  dew  on 
her  seared  and  burning  heart ;  and  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  well,  that  her 
misery  would  pass  away  like  a  fearful  phantasm, 
beamed  on  her  tempest-tossed  soul.  Edward 
would  write  ;  he  would  say  that  she  had  been  de- 
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ceived — that  the  rock  on  which  she  had  rested  her 
whole  existence  was  not  a  false,  unreal  mockery. 
He  would  come  to  her,  perhaps,  and  she  would  feel 
once  again  that  there  was  truth  and  hope  in  the 
world.  But,  as  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  wore 
wearily  away,  and  Edward  neither  came  nor  wrote, 
the  heart-sickness  of  hope  delayed  added  its  heavy 
weight  to  her  misery. 

Still  she  thought  it  was  impossible  all  should 
have  ended  thus ;  that  Edward  should  have  wel- 
comed so  gladly  her  first  hasty  dismissal,  as  not  to 
make  one  feeble  remonstrance,  not  write  one  line 
to  express  (if  it  were  but  in  common  courtesy)  that 
he  felt  regret  that  it  should  be  so ;  not  even  a  word 
of  farewell  to  her  who  had  loved  him  so  long  and 
so  devotedly.  It  could  not  be — and  yet  no  letter 
came.  So  rudely,  so  entirely  had  the  tie  that 
bound  her  to  him  been  snapped  asunder,  that  Ellen 
felt  as  if  some  wide  dark  chasm  had  suddenly 
yawned  open  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

Such  mental  agony  as  this — the  alternate  fever- 
fits  of  hope  and  despair,  the  sleepless  nights  and 
the  days  of  racking  suspense — could  not  be  en- 
dured without  affecting  the  body;  and  on  the 
Monday  Ellen  was,  as  the  servant  had  truly  told 
Edward,  too  ill  to  leave  her  room.  A  physician 
was  called  in,  who,  as  usual,  recommended  perfect 
quiet ;  as  if  there  could  be  quiet  to  the  mind  which 
had  lost  its  all  of  hope,  and  was  tossing  without 
light  or  stay  on  the  gloomy  sea  of  despair. 

His  recommendation,  however,  served  one  pur- 
pose, that  of  quieting  Mademoiselle  Juliani's  con- 
science, which  had  smitten  her  when  she  saw  the 
effects  of  her  artifice,  and  of  satisfying  her  that 
>she  was  only  obeying  the  doctor's  orders  in  with- 
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holding  from  Ellen  Edward's  letters,  and  the  fact  of 
his  being  in  town. 

Ellen  herself  smiled  a  bitter  smile  as  she  heard 
the  physician's  words,  and  thought  of  the  only 
quiet  she  could  conceive  of,  the  quiet  of  the  grave. 
Yet  still,  at  times,  she  hoped  against  hope,  and 
involuntarily,  every  knock  at  the  door,  every  foot- 
step on  the  stairs,  made  her  start  up  in  her  bed,  and 
her  heart  beat  thick  and  fast ;  and  when  the  next 
moment  convinced  her  that  it  was  not  he,  she  sank 
back  on  her  pillow,  and  the  dark  room  seemed 
darker  than  before. 

Lady  Ethelwode,  who  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed,  and  who  had  been  persuaded  by 
Mademoiselle  Juliani  and  Lord  Caldwell  that  she 
also  was  unwell,  and  ought  not  to  go  out  in  these 
cold  easterly  winds,  often  came  up  to  sit  with 
Ellen  by  way  of  something  to  do.  On  these  occa- 
sions, she  made  a  point  of  repeating  the  names  of 
all  the  people  that  had  called,  all  those  who  had 
anxiously  inquired  after  Miss  Percival,  and  been 
concerned  to  hear  of  her  illness.  On  Lord  Cald- 
well's solicitude  she  expatiated  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, and  Ellen,  in  the  midst  of  her  desolation, 
felt  touched  that  any  one  should  care  for  her  so 
kindly.  But  the  one  name  she  pined  to  hear  her 
mother  never  uttered,  and  the  attention  of  others 
only  made  her  feel  the  more  keenly  the  cruel  neg- 
lect of  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all  her  sufferinir. 

Thus  passed  away  a  whole  week,  the  week  that 
Edward  had  spent  in  town  in  vain  attempts  to  gain 
access  to  her.  The  fever  had  left  her,  and  she  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  acknowledge  to  herself  that 
she  was  daily  regaining  her  strength.  Still  she 
could  not  summon  up  courage  to  leave  her  quiet 
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and  darkened  room,  where  she  could  indulge  with- 
out interruption  her  own  miserable  thoughts,  and 
was  called  upon  to  make  no  exertion. 

Lord  Ethelwode  was,  therefore,  alone  at  breakfast 
Avith  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  when  he  received  An- 
nesley's  letter.  He  had  gone  down  into  the 
country  to  see  Egbert  two  days  before  Edward 
came  up,  and  had  only  just  returned,  so  that  he 
was  in  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  interval,  and  his  first  feeling  was  one 
of  unfeigned  astonishment.  Although  he  had  nar- 
rowly watched  the  progress  of  Lord  Caldwell's 
suit  to  Ellen,  he  had  seen  no  difference  in  her 
manner  to  him  which  could  imply  a  change  of 
feeling.  She  was  always  frank  and  cordial,  but 
nothing  more- — treating  him  rather  as  a  friend 
whose  age  sanctioned  more  unreserved  intercourse 
with  him  than  with  younger  men,  than  as  a  suitor 
for  her  hand.  Nor  had  he  found  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  her  feelings  were  changed  towards 
Edward.  There  was  almost  always  a  letter  for 
him  amongst  those  he  had  to  frank,  and  he  could 
not  guess  wdiether  the  contents  were  long  or  short ; 
and  Ellen  always  spoke  with  eager  joy  of  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  Ethelwode.  He  was  too 
little  with  his  stepdaughter  to  discern  the  slighter 
signs  of  inward  restlessness  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and 
shaken  in  its  trust ;  and  although  it  was  with  keen 
disappointment  that  he  felt  his  hope  of  regaining 
the  old  abbey  lands  grow  daily  weaker  and 
weaker ;  and  his  proud  spirit  chafed  fiercely  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  degraded  himself  in  vain  by 
his  compact  with  the  unprincipled  man  who  pos- 
sessed them  ;  he  could  almost  have  found  it  in  his 
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heart  to  rejoice  at  Lord  Caldwell's  failure,  and  in 
the  triumph  of  his  humble  rival. 

His  first  feeling  of  surprise  at  Edward's  letter 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  one  of  intense  joy.  The 
stumblino'-block  which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
his  hopes  was  then  removed,  and  removed  without 
any  further  participation  of  his  own.  He  had  not 
acted  against  his  son's  friend ;  he  had  left  Ellen 
unbiassed,  only  giving  her  the  means  of  making  a 
fair  choice  by  opening  his  house  to  Lord  Caldwell, 
and  by  bringing  her  to  town.  She  had  rejected 
Annesley  of  her  own  free  will,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  he  thouofht  her  love  for  him  strono^er  than 
ever.  As  Lord  Ethelwode  lay  this  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul,  he  felt  lighter  at  heart  than  he 
had  done  since  the  day  of  his  compact  with  Lord 
Caldwell. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  disagreeable  task 
before  him.  Mr.  Annesley  had  appealed  to  him, 
and  he  felt  himself  bound  by  that  appeal  to  see 
him  fairly  dealt  by.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain 
some  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  affair  before 
he  could  act  in  it,  and  his  lordship  accordingly 
addressed  himself  to  Mademoiselle  Juliani. 

"  Do  you  know  any  thing,  Mademoiselle,  of  this 
business  between  Miss  Percival  and  Mr.  Annesley  ?" 
he  began,  as  he  met  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  counten- 
ance, as  if  trying  to  read  there  the  contents  of  the 
letter  he  held  in  his  hand. 

''  What  business?"  asked  the  Italian,  in  a  tone 
of  unconsciousness,  though  her  keen  eye  had  re- 
cognised the  handwriting  and  post-mark,  and  her 
heart  was  beating  thick  with  the  fear  lest  the  letter 
should  bring  to  light  some  of  her  machinations 
against  the  writer. 
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"  AVliy,  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Annesley,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ellen  having 
abruptly  discarded  him,  and  of  his  having  been  in 
town  all  last  week,  and  been  constantly  refused 
admission  into  this  house,  and  his  letters  left  un- 
answered,    Did  you  know  any  thing  of  this  ?" 

"No,  indeed.  I  thought  something  had  gone 
wrong,  because  Miss  Percival  has  not  written  to 
Mr.  Annesley  lately,  and  she  seems  to  have  some- 
thing weighing  on  her  mind,  but  she  never  speaks 
to  me  on  this  subject." 

"  But  you  must  have  known  that  he  called  here 
every  day,  and  was  refused  admittance.  Although 
Miss  Percival  may  choose  to  discard  her  lover, 
when  he  ceases  to  be  agreeable  to  her,  that  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  /  have  a  regard  for  is  to  be 
excluded  from  my  house,  and  treated  without  com- 
mon civility." 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  my  Lord,"  humbly 
began  the  toady,  who  knew  that  his  lordship,  in 
one  of  his  stern  moods,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
"  I  certainly  knew  that  Mr.  Annesley  called  here 
several  times,  but  Miss  Percival  was  ill  in  her  bed, 
you  know,  and  that  was  the  reason,  I  suppose,  she 
did  not  answer  his  notes.  Lady  Ethelwode  was 
unwell,  too ;  and  as  your  lordship  was  absent,  Mr. 
Annesley  could  not  be  admitted.  I  am  sure  no 
intentional  rudeness  was  meant  to  him." 

Lord  Ethelwode  was  satisfied  with  this  explana- 
tion, which  he  had  felt  it  due  to  his  dignity  to 
demand. 

"  Mr.  Annesley  has  appealed  to  me,'*  said  he; 
"  finding  that  all  other  means  were  unavailing, 
and  he  requests  to  have  an  immediate  and  decisive 
answer.     I  suppose  it  will  be  the  same,  as  Ellen 
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cannot  have  changed  her  mind  again  so  soon. 
However,  I  will  speak  to  her  myself,  and  know 
how  I  am  to  act.  Will  you  go  up  to  her,  Made- 
moiselle, and  tell  her  that  I  wish  to  see  her  ?" 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  tremhled ;  she  well  knew 
that  if  such  an  interview  took  place,  all  her 
treachery  must  come  to  light. 

"  I  will  go  up,  certainly,  immediately,"  said 
she,  rising  from  the  table,  "  but  I  think  it  will 
be  of  no  use,  for  Miss  Percival  is  still  in  bed." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  I  will  wait  till  she  gets  up. 
Any  time  before  the  post  goes  out  will  do.  But 
I  am  determined  upon  sending  Annesley  the  answer 
he  requires  to-day.  Ellen  has  no  right  to  keep 
him  in  suspense,  and  the  sooner  the  business  is 
settled  the  better." 

"  If  your  lordship  would  allow  me  to  offer  an 
opinion,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  you  should 
not  attempt  to  see  Miss  Percival.  Her  nerves 
have  been  so  shaken,  and  she  is  so  weak,  that  such 
an  interview  might  have  serious  consequences." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  must  see  her, 
sooner  or  later.  Annesley  has  appealed  to  me, 
and  I  hold  myself  bound  to  see  him  fairly  dealt 

by." 

"  Certainly ;  but  if  your  lordship  would  send 
his  letter  to  Miss  Percival,  would  it  not  answer 
the  purpose  as  well,  and  spare  her  a  painful  con- 
versation ;  she  could  then  judge  for  herself  of  what 
Mr.  Annesley  urges,  and  let  you  know  her  answer. 
He  has  written  to  her,  also,  has  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes.  There  is  the  letter.  Well,  I  suppose 
you  are  right ;  women  understand  each  other  best." 
This  was  said  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  they  were  not  worth  a  man's  attempting  to 
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understand  them.  "  Manage  it  so,  if  you  like ; 
these  are  the  letters,  only  beg  her  to  let  me  know 
her  decision  as  quickly  as  possible,  unless  she 
chooses  to  write  it  herself." 

The  Italian  grasped  the  letters  with  scarcely 
dissembled  eagerness,  and  left  the  room  imme- 
diately, lest  his  lordship  should  change  his  mind. 
She  had  already  arranged  her  plan  of  operations ; 
and  having  hastily  glanced  over  the  letters,  she 
carefully  locked  them  up  in  her  desk,  and  proceeded 
to  Ellen's  room,  to  fulfil  the  mission  she  had  been 
entrusted  with. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Ellen,  as  she  knocked  at  the 
door. 

There  was  something  in  the  listless  tone  in  which 
the  words  were  spoken,  so  unlike  the  former  glad- 
some music  of  that  voice,  and  still  more  in  the 
pale,  dejected  countenance  of  the  speaker,  which 
touched  even  the  heart  of  the  treacherous  Italian. 
She  could  not  at  once  enter  upon  the  subject  that 
brought  her  there,  so  she  sat  down  by  Ellen's  bed- 
side, and  began  making  inquiries  as  to  her  health, 
that  morning,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
spent  the  night. 

Ellen  did  not  like  to  be  asked  about  her  health. 
She  could  not  bear  to  acknowledge  that  she  was 
better,  for  she  dreaded  being  obliged  to  leave  her 
room,  and  mingle  again  in  society.  She  answered 
Mademoiselle  Juliani's  questions  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, and  turned  away,  in  hopes  the  importunate 
visitor  would  take  the  hint  and  leave  her  alone, 
but  Mademoiselle  Juliani  was  immoveable. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  she,  at  last,  *'  that  you  are 
not  better,  and  that  you  slept  so  ill.     I  was  in 
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hopes  to  have  found  you  stronger,  as  I  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Ellen  started  up  in  her  bed.  To  her  there  was 
but  one  thing  of  importance  in  the  world. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  exclaimed ;  *' you 
have  a  letter  from  Edward — perhaps  he  is  come 
himself — he  is  here;  oh,  tell  me,  tell  me  quick, 
for  God's  sake !" 

"  No,  no,  he  is  not  here,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Juliani,  almost  terrified  into  betraying  herself  by 
Ellen's  sudden  vehemence. 

Ellen  sank  back  with  a  groan. 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  but  be 
quiet." 

"  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  quiet,"  said  Ellen,  pas- 
sionately, "  when  I  am  well  nigh  driven  to  mad- 
ness. If  you  have  any  mercy,  tell  me  at  once 
what  has  happened." 

For  one  moment  Mademoiselle  Juliani  wavered. 
Ellen's  look  was  so  wild  that  she  almost  dreaded 
the  effect  of  her  words.  But  she  had  committed 
herself  too  far  to  recede ;  she  had  not  courage  to 
confess  her  guilt,  and  a  thought  of  the  rich  price 
she  was  to  receive  for  it  steeled  her  again  to  her 
task. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me?"  again  repeated  Ellen, 
quivering  with  eagerness. 

"Mr.  Annesley  has  written "  began  Made- 
moiselle Juliani. 

"  I  knew  he  would  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  her  whole 
countenance  lighting  up  with  an  expression  of  tri- 
umphant joy — "  I  knew  he  could  not  use  me  so  cru- 
elly. Where  is  his  letter  ?  Give  it  me ;  quick — 
quick !" 

"  The  letter  is  not  to  you,  but  to  Lord  Ethel- 

o5 
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wode.  I  am  grieved — ^most  grieved  to  pain  you ; 
but  I  am  afraid  its  contents  are  not  exactly  such  as 
you  anticipate." 

*'  But  let  me  see  it — only  let  me  see  it !"  said  Ellen, 
imploringly.  "  Ask  Lord  Ethelwode  for  it.  Let 
me  see  his  own  hand-writing — his  own  words." 

"  I  did  ask  his  lordship,  in  anticipation  of  your 
request,  but  he  thought  it  would  merely  hurt  you 
more,  and  he  is  now  gone  out,  and  has  taken  it  with 
him.  He  desired  me  to  tell  you  its  contents,  and  to 
bring  him  your  answer,  as  he  wishes  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Annesley  without  delay." 

"  Tell  me,  then !"  said  Ellen,  in  a  scarcely  articu- 
late voice,  drawing  herself  up  into  an  erect  and  rigid 
attitude,  and  clasping  her  hands  tightly  together, 
as  if  to  nerve  herself  to  meet  the  blow  which  was 
going  to  fall  upon  her. 

"  There  is  little  to  tell,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mr. 
Annesley  merely  informs  Lord  Ethelwode  of  your 
having  dissolved  the  engagement  between  you,  and 
requests  to  know  whether  he  is  to  consider  your 
decision  as  final." 

"  And  is  that  all? — is  there  no  word,  no  message 
for  me  ?" 

The  Italian  turned  away  from  Ellen's  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  upon  her,  as  if  on  her  answer  hung  her 
sentence  of  life  and  death,  and  replied,  slowly, 

"  That  is  all." 

Ellen  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  groaned  aloud, 
although  the  blue  veins  in  her  forehead  swelled  al- 
most to  bursting,  and  her  whole  frame  shook  with 
the  violence  of  the  effort  she  made  to  restrain  every 
expression  of  grief. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Percival,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Juliani,  strongly  moved  by  the  sight  of  her  agony, 
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"pray. do  not  grieve  so.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you 
so  miserable.  Let  me  write  to  Mr.  Annesley.  Let 
me  tell  him  what  you  are  suffering,  and  bid  him  come 
to  you  ?" 

"  And  insult  me  again  with  his  pity !"  exclaimed 
Ellen,  starting  up,  and  flushing  crimson  as  she  spoke. 
''  Never,  never,  though  I  were  to  die  for  it !  Lord 
Ethelwode  wanted  my  answer ;  let  him  tell  Mr. 
Annesley  that  my  decision  is  irrevocable ;  l^t  him 
tell  him  that  all  tie  between  us  is  as  completely 
broken,  as  if  death  itself  had  parted  us  ;  that  I 
would  give  my  life-blood  to  efface  the  recollection 
that  such  a  tie  had  ever  existed.  There  is  my  an- 
swer. Go,  go  ! — take  it  this  moment,  this  instant ! 
and  let  me  never  hear  his  name  again  !" 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  gladly  obeyed  the  impetuous 
command ;  it  was  less  painful  to  break  a  heart  than 
to  see  it  break.  She  left  the  room,  laying  the  sooth- 
ing unction  to  her  conscience,  that  she  had  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth  concerning  Mr.  Annesley's 
letter,  although  it  might  not  be  the  whole  truth,  and 
reflecting,  not  without  satisfaction,  that  now,  also, 
she  had  nothing  but  the  truth  to  tell  Lord  Ethel- 
wode. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"  And  now  I  live — oh  !  wherefore  do  I  live  ! 
And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more." 

Wordsworth. 

Edward  had  not  to  wait  long  for  Ethelwode's  an- 
swer. In  this  case  no  maddening  suspense  was  added 
to  all  that  he  had  already  to  endure.  The  letter 
arrived  by  return  of  post,  and  was  as  cold,  and  cour- 
teous, and  stately  as  if  it  had  treated  of  the  com- 
monest matter  of  daily  business.  Lord  Ethel wode 
regretted  to  state  that  Miss  Percival's  decision  re- 
mained unaltered,  and  that  she  wished  Mr.  Annesley 
to  consider  all  intercourse  between  them  at  an  end. 
She  had  explained  her  motives  for  this  decision  in 
a  former  letter,  and  had  nothing  further  to  add. 
His  lordship  fully  acknowledged  Mr.  Annesley's 
claim  to  his  friendship  and  services ;  and  in  any  other 
way  that  could  be  pointed  out  he  should  be  happy 
to  be  of  use  to  him.  But  Mr.  Annesley  must  be 
aware  that  he  had  no  influence  over  the  feelings  or 
actions  of  his  stepdaughter ;  and,  even  if  he  had,  he 
should  not  feel  justified  in  exerting  it  on  this  occa- 
sion. Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  he  could 
only  express  his  regret  at  the  untoward  event  which 
he  was  thus  made  the  unwilling  means  of  communi- 
cating. The  letter  ended  with  a  few  commonplace 
expressions  of  condolence,  and  an  assurance  of  his 
lordship's  continued  esteem  and  regard. 
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Edward  read  this  letter  over  three  times  before 
he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this  was  re- 
ally the  end  of  his  long,  bright  dream  of  love — that 
it  was  with  these  cold,  heartless  words,  uttered  by 
another,  that  Ellen  cast  him  from  her  for  ever,  and 
separated  her  destiny  from  his*  As  the  full  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  entered  his  mind,  he  bowed  his  head 
down,  and  remained  silent  and  motionless,  as  if 
stunned  by  the  blow.  When  he  looked  up  again, 
he  met  Mrs.  Allen's  anxious  and  tearful  glance  fixed 
upon  him.  He  put  Lord  Ethelwode's  letter  into 
her  hand,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  many  hours  before  she  saw  him  again  ; 
but,  during  the  whole  time  she  had  heard  his  heavy 
and  irregular  footsteps  pacing  incessantly  up  and 
down  his  narrow  apartment  overhead,  and  she  easily 
guessed  how  they  had  been  passed'.  He  had  now 
regained,  at  least,  outward  calmness ;  and  when  she 
gave  him  back  the  letter,  he  merely  said,  as  he 
took  it, 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  again  of  that'' 

The  next  day  he  went  forth  as  usual  to  the  toil- 
some labours  of  his  profession ;  and,  whilst  he  stood 
by  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  and  administered  conso- 
lation to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  none  but  those 
who  knew  him  well,  and  watched  him  closely,  read 
in  his  pale  countenance,  and  mild,  quiet  voice,  that 
he  himself  stood  in  deepest  need  of  consolation,  and 
bore  the  heaviest  burden  of  all. 

In  a  far  different  spirit  did  Ellen  meet  and 
endure  her  sorrow.  It  was  so  far  fortunate  for 
her,  that  Mademoiselle  Juliani  had  aroused  her 
pride,  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  crushed  the 
last  hope  to  which  she  had  clung.  It  saved  her 
from   sinking  beneath  this  second,  and   heaviest 
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blow.  The  exertion  she  had  not  energy  enough  to 
make  before,  she  now  made,  for  fear  any  one  should 
guess  the  cause  of  her  sufferings.  She  left  her 
sick  room,  and  took  her  place  once  more  in  the 
family  circle,  as  if,  in  the  interval  since  she  had 
left  it,  the  whole  course  and  complexion  of  her 
existence  had  not  been  changed.  Lord  Ethelwode 
remarked,  with  secret  contempt  at  her  fickleness, 
the  gay,  careless  demeanour  she  assumed;  yet  he 
was  puzzled  by  the  contrast  it  presented  with  her 
pallid  countenance  and  wasting  frame.  However, 
as  Mademoiselle  Juliani  had  told  him  that  it  was 
Ellen's  particular  request  that  Edward's  name 
should  never  be  mentioned  to  her,  he  made  no 
comments,  and  contented  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  women  always  were  inexplicable,  and 
that  no  sensible  man  should  ever  commit  himself 
with  them. 

As  yet,  however,  Ellen  could  not  bring  herself 
to  enter  again  into  the  world.  Invitation  after  in- 
vitation poured  in,  but  she  turned  away  from  them 
with  loathing.  What  had  she  to  do  in  those  gay 
scenes,  when  despair  was  gnawing  at  her  heart  ? 
In  vain  Mrs.  Carew  wrote  notes,  and  Lord  Cald- 
well paid  his  daily  visit  at  Ethelwode  House  ; 
Ellen  always  returned  the  same  answer  to  the 
former,  and  avoided  seeing  the  latter.  She  had  not 
strength  yet  to  meet  one  who  knew  Edward,  and 
had  been  acquainted  with  their  engagement.  Louisa 
Conway  was  the  only  person  who  had  known  them 
both,  whom  she  could  have  seen  at  such  a  time, 
and  on  whose  affection  she  could  have  leant  her 
torn  and  fevered  heart,  and  found  rest  and  solace. 
But  Louisa  was  far  away,  and  although  she  had 
written  several  times,  Ellen  could  not  answer  her. 
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She  could  not  tell  her  what  had  happened,  for  she 
felt  that  to  dwell  upon  it  would  have  maddened 
her. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  to  whom  she 
now  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  it.  This 
was  her  mother,  who  was  yet  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  termination  of  her  engagement.  It 
was  a  most  painful  task  to  contemplate,  and  Ellen 
delayed  it  from  day  to  day ;  but  it  could,  at  last, 
be  delayed  no  longer.  She  collected,  therefore, 
all  her  courage  and  self-command  ;  and  one  morn- 
ing that  she  had,  as  usual,  entered  her  mother's 
room  to  inquire  how  she  had  slept,  instead  of 
leaving  it  again  immediately,  as  she  generally  did, 
she  closed  the  door  which  led  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  Lady 
Ethelwode's  sofa. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Ellen  ?"  inquired  the 
latter,  as  she  watched  these  unusual  proceedings. 
"  You  look  so  dreadfully  solemn,  and  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  child  ;  has  anything  happened  V 

"  Yes,  something  has  happened ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  rejoice  or  sorrow  at  it.  I 
should  have  told  you  before,  but — but — " 

"  But  what,  my  dear  ?"  said  her  mother,  fret- 
fully. "  Pray  tell  me  at  once,  and  do  not  keep 
me  in  suspense ;  it  makes  me  so  nervous." 

"  My  engagement  with  Mr.  Annesley  is  at  an 
end ;  we  have  parted  for  ever,"  said  Ellen,  in  a 
tone  of  such  forced  calmness,  that  her  voice  sounded 
hollow  and  death-like. 

"  Is  that  all !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Ethel wode. 
"  Good  gracious,  child,  how  you  frightened  me ! 
I  thought  Egbert  must  be  ill,  or  that  something 
dreadful   had   happened.     You   really  should   be 
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more  cautious,  when  you  know  how  terribly  ner- 
vous I  am." 

Ellen  turned  silently  away,  and  in  her  effort  to 
control  all  outward  signs  of  emotion,  she  clenched 
her  hands  together  with  a  force,  which  drove  the 
nails  into  her  flesh. 

"But  now,  my  dear,"  continued  her  mother^ 
"  tell  me  how  you  and  Mr.  Annesley  quarrelled. 
Of  course  I  am  delighted  to  hear  your  engagement 
is  broken  off;  but  it  is  only  a  very  short  time  ago 
that  you  were  quite  angry  with  me  for  hinting  at 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Everything  was  different  then,"  said  Ellen, 
speaking  with  difficulty,  "  I  have  since  learnt  cir- 
cumstances— facts  of  which  I  was  then  ignorant ; 
but  do  not  ask  me  now,  dear  mother;  another 
time  I  shall  be  better  able  to  tell  you  all." 

"Oh!  it  does  not  signify.  Since  that  foolish 
engagement  is  really  at  an  end,  I  do  not  care  how 
it  happened.  Lord  Caldwell  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  a  season  in  London  would  put  all  that 
romantic  nonsense  out  of  your  head.  Now,  I  really 
hope  I  shall  see  you  marry  as  you  ought  to  do, 
with  your  advantages.  Lady  Frances  tells  me 
every  day,  that  the  Duke  of  Dains worth  is  dying 
for  you,  and  has  only  been  deterred  from  proposing 
by  the  rumour  of  this  engagement.  Then,  there 
is  Lord  Caldwell,  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  Ma- 
demoiselle Juliani  says — " 

"  Lord  Caldwell !"  repeated  Ellen,  roused  by  the 
name,  from  the  stupor  into  which  she  had  sunk, 
whilst  her  mother  was  speaking.  "  How  ridiculous  ! 
a  man  old  enough  to  be  my  father." 

"What  does  that  signify,  my  dear?  Such  things 
happen  every  day.     There  is  Mrs.  Danville,  who 
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married  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather ; 
to  be  sure,  she  did  it  out  of  pique  to  Mr.  St. 
John;  and  Lady  Lucy  Luttrell,  who  married  old 
infirm  Lord  Claredale,  and  is  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long.  So  you  see,  Ellen,  you  would  do  nothing 
extraordinary  in  marrying  Lord  Caldwell ;  though, 
perhaps,  the  Duke  would  be  better ;  higher  raiik, 
but  less  money.  It  is  not  many  girls,  as  Lady 
Frances  says,  who  have  such  a  choice.  But  what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  child  ?  you  are  not  attend- 
ing to  me;  you  look  quite  stupified." 

"I  have  a  bad  head-ache,"  said  Ellen,  passing 
her  hand  over  her  forehead,  as  if  to  chase  away 
some  heavy  bodily  or  mental  pain. 

"  How  very  provoking !"  said  her  mother,  pet- 
tishly; "just  to-day,  when  Lord  Caldwell  and  the 
duke  dine  here.  You  always  have  a  head-ache,  or 
something  the  matter  with  you,  when  I  want  you 
to  look  well.  Do  go  and  lie  down,  my  dear,  and 
get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  you  can.  It  would  be  the 
death  of  me  to  go  through  receiving  all  those  peo- 
ple, without  you  to  help  me." 

Ellen  did  not  need  a  second  bidding.  She  re- 
gained her  own  room  with  what  strength  she  had 
left,  thankful  that  her  task  was  over,  though  her 
mother's  indifference  had  added  a  more  crushing 
weight  to  her  sorrow. 

She  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the  excuse  of 
her  head-ache,  not  to  leave  her  room  again  the 
whole  day,  or  to  see  any  body,  and  she  remained 
undisturbed  in  her  solitary  wretchedness.  Towards 
evening.  Mademoiselle  Juliani  forced  her  way  in, 
on  the  plea  of  a  message  of  inquiry  from  Lady 
Ethelwode.  Ellen's  head-ache  was  worse,  of  course, 
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and  her  pale,  haggard  countenance  sufficiently  tes- 
tified to  what  she  had  endured. 

"Ah,  those  men, those  men!"  said  Mademoiselle 
Juliani,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration.  "If  they 
could  know  how  much  misery  they  make  us  poor 
women  suffer,  how  fondly  we  wear  the  willow  for 
them,  after  they  have  insulted  and  trampled  upon 
us,  they  would  be  more  merciful !" 

The  w^ords  struck  home.  Ellen  started  up  from 
her  couch  with  flushed  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes. 

"  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear,  Mademoiselle 
Juliani,"  exclaimed  she,  indignantly  ;  "  I  am  not 
yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  an  object  for  your  pity, 
and  I  beg,  henceforth,  that  if  you  must  intrude 
your  presence  where  it  is  unwelcome,  and  your 
words  where  they  are  not  wanted,  you  will  choose 
some  other  subject  for  your  reflections,  than  my 
feelings  or  affairs." 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  shrank  back  from  the 
glance  of  indignant  scorn  fixed  upon  her,  and  pro- 
tested, in  the  humblest  tones,  that  she  was  far 
from  meaning  to  offend ;  that  she  had  thought  that 
the  natural  anxiety  and  interest  of  so  old  a  friend, 
might  justify  her  expressing  sympathy ;  but  that, 
henceforth,  no  allusion  to  the  subject  should  pass 
her  lips.  So  saying,  she  retreated  from  the  room ; 
but,  as  she  closed  the  door,  the  expression  of  ser- 
vility gave  way  to  one  of  revengeful  malice,  and 
she  muttered  between  her  teeth,  "  Me  la  pagara, 
me  la  pagara  /" 

Meanwhile,  the  words  which  had  so  angered 
Ellen  had  produced  the  effect  the  speaker  intended. 
Ellen's  pride  was  fairly  roused.  She  knew  that 
the  termination  of  her  engagement  would  soon  be 
generally  known,  and  she  resolved  that  no   one 
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should  have  it  in  their  power  to  feel  pity  for  her ; 
no  one  should  suppose  that  she  would  need  pity. 
She  was  to  appear  this  evening  in  company,  for  the 
first  tim«  since  her  illness ;  and  she  strove,  with 
anxious  care,  to  efface  every  trace  of  inward  suffer- 
ing. So  successful  was  the  effort,  that  when  she 
entered  the  drawing-room,  Mademoiselle  Juliani 
started  at  the  metamorphosis  in  her  appearance. 
Never  had  she  assisted  her  mother  to  do  the  honours 
of  the  house  with  more  perfect  and  winning  grace. 
Never  had  her  eyes  shone  more  brightly,  her  cheek 
flushed  with  a  richer  glow.  Never  had  she  seemed 
in  higher,  more  buoyant  spirits.  Throughout  the 
evening  she  talked,  laughed,  sang,  in  restless  gaiety. 
Yet,  as  the  party  broke  up,  more  than  one  of  the 
guests  remarked  that  Miss  Percival  was  altered ; 
and  that,  beautiful,  fascinating  as  she  was,  she  had 
lost  much  of  the  quiet,  unforced  grace,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  her  manner. 

Lord  Caldwell  lingered  till  the  last ;  but,  when 
he  shook  hands  with  her,  he  was  startled  by  the 
burning  heat  of  hers.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  she 
gaily  wished  her  mother  good  night,  ran  lightly  up 
stairs  to  her  own  room,  closed  the  door ;  then,  stag- 
gering to  her  sofa,  she  gasped  out  to  her  terrified 
maid : — 

"  Do  not  call,  Mary ;  let  no  one  in,*'  and  fainted 
away. 
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CHAPTER  XXV- 


^'  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  smgle  spies^ 
But  in  battalions.'* 

Shakespeare. 


Whilst  all  this  was  passing  in  London,  Louisa^ 
whose  presence  there  might  have  saved  Ellen  from 
falling  a  victim  to  Lord  Caldwell's  machinations, 
and  her  own  faithless,  jealous  temper,  was  quietly 
proceeding  with  her  father  on  their  tour  through 
the  midland  counties*  Away  from  the  scenes  which 
so  painfully  recalled  the  past,  she  had  gradually  re- 
gained, in  some  measure,  her  peace  of  mind  ;  and, 
though  her  sorrow  was  not  less  deep,  she  no  longer 
allowed  it  to  be  so  absorbing.  Her  father's  watch- 
ful affection  ever  reminded  her  what  claims  life  still 
had  upon  her  :  she  left  no  means  untried  to  recover 
her  strength  and  cheerfulness,  that  that  life  might 
still  be  useful  to  him,  and  devoted  to  the  task 
Heaven  had  assigned  to  her,  be  it  what  it  might. 

As  she  became  more  able  to  turn  her  thoughts 
from  herself,  they  recurred  frequently  and  anxiously 
to  Ellen.  She  had  received  only  one  hurried  note 
from  her  since  they  had  parted,  and  the  letters  she 
had  written  had  remained  unanswered.  It  had 
been  a  painful  effort  to  her  to  write,  but  her  friend 
had  urgently  requested  it,  and  she  would  not  dis- 
appoint her ;  but  this  only  made  Ellen's  own  silence 
seem  more  strange.     When  she  and  her  father  were 
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on  the  point  of  returning  home,  she  wrote  again  to 
tell  her  of  their  plans,  hegging  her  to  let  her  find 
a  letter  at  Oakland s.  But  long  hefore  that  day 
arrived,  Louisa  was  too  entirely  engrossed  by  other 
and  more  painful  subjects  to  remark  that  her  request 
was  again  neglected  ;  and  Ellen  was  forgotten  in  the 
new  and  overwhelming  sorrow  which  rudely  de- 
stroyed the  peace  beginning  to  dawn  once  more  on 
her  weary  heart. 

The  day  before  they  left  Matlock,  Sir  Charles 
made  a  long  excursion  on  foot  amongst  the  hills, 
and  returned  evidently  heated  and  over-tired. 
Louisa  observed,  in  the  evening,  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  conceal  it,  that  he  was  very  unwell ; 
but,  when  her  anxious  inquiries  forced  him  to  acknow- 
ledge his  indisposition,  he  attributed  it  entirely 
to  heat  and  fatigue  ;  laughed  at  her  wish  to  send 
for  a  doctor,  and  said  that  a  good  night's  rest  would 
completely  restore  him.  His  daughter  could  not 
treat  the  matter  so  lightly  ;  and,  after  he  had  gone 
to  rest,  she  could  not  sleep  in  peace  till  she  had 
stolen  to  his  door  to  ascertain  that  all  was  quiet 
within.  A  low  moan  of  pain,  and  the  sound  of 
her  father,  restlessly  turning  in  his  bed,  induced 
her  to  enter.  Her  fears  were  justified  on  finding 
that  his  headache  had  increased,  and  that  he  was 
evidently  feverish  and  ill. 

Still  he  refused  to  allow^  a  medical  man  to  be 
sent  for ;  and  he  sent  her  away  to  rest  with  the  as- 
surance that  there  was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  about 
in  his  indisposition.  In  the  morning  it  was  in  vain 
that  she  tried  to  persuade  him  to  take  a  day's  rest 
before  they  started  on  their  journey.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  proceed ;  and,  although  he  was  evidently 
rather  worse  than  better,  they  set  off  as  it  had  been 
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settled.  They  had  gone  but  a  few  stages  on  their 
way,  when  his  ilhiess  increased  so  alarmingly  that 
he  became  unable  to  go  on ;  and  Louisa  had  the 
misery  of  seeing  her  father,  now  seriously  ill,  re- 
duced to  the  scanty  comforts  of  a  country  inn,  and 
the  attendance  of  a  village  apothecary.  The  latter, 
however,  proved  more  skilful  than  could  have  been 
expected,  and  his  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  so 
far  restored  Sir  Charles,  that  he  was  pronounced 
able  to  resume  his  journey ;  and,  after  a  few  days' 
intense  anxiety,  Louisa  was  able  to  look  forward 
to  her  father  reaching  home  in  safety. 

How  carefully  did  she  superintend  all  the  pre- 
parations for  the  journey,  all  the  arrangements  for 
her  father's  comfort  in  the  carriage,  which  might 
lessen  the  fatigue  necessarily  so  great  for  an  invalid  ! 
Her  own  recent  weakness  was  forgotten ;  and,  as 
always  happens  with  a  strong  mind,  her  strength 
and  energy  seemed  to  rise  with  the  occasion  which 
called  them  forth.  The  sun  shone  brightly  in  the 
unclouded  summer  sky,  as  they  once  more  set  out 
on  their  journey ;  and  Louisa,  with  the  superstition 
of  anxious  hope,  hailed  it  as  an  auspicious  omen. 
Alas  !  it  soon  proved  to  have  been  a  false  one.  In 
spite  of  all  her  father's  endeavours  to  conceal  it 
from  her,  she  soon  perceived  that  his  illness  was 
fast  returning  upon  him,  and  with  more  alarming 
symptoms  than  before.  She  anxiously  urged  him 
to  stop  once  more,  but  he  said  he  could  not  again 
encounter  the  horrors  of  a  sick  room  in  an  inn,  and 
they  proceeded  at  the  full  speed  of  four  horses. 
Still,  Louisa  thought  the  journey  never  would  end  : 
her  father  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  she  sat  in  agony 
beside  him,  powerless  to  relieve  his  sufferings,  and 
only  taking  her  tearful  gaze  from  his  face  to  count 
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the  milestones,  whose  number  seemed,  to  her  im- 
patience, to  be  increasing  as  they  went  on. 

When,  at  length,  they  reached  Oakland s.  Sir 
Charles  was  obliged  to  be  carried  up  to  his  bed. 
A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched  for  Doctor 
Curewell,  and,  whilst  awaiting  his  arrival,  Louisa 
exhausted  all  old  Sarah's  stock  of  remedies  in  vain 
attempts  to  soothe  the  sufferer's  pain.  At  first, 
the  welcome  cessation  of  noise  and  motion,  and 
the  satisfactory  assurance  of  being  at  home,  seemed 
to  afford  him  some  relief;  but  before  Dr.  Cure- 
well  could  arrive,  the  fever  was  raging  again,  and 
the  disease  was  at  its  height. 

Louisa  retired  whilst  the  physician  was  with  her 
father,  and  during  those  few  minutes  of  inaction 
and  rest,  the  only  one  she  had  had  during  that 
long,  miserable  day,  she  tried  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  prepare  herself  for  the  tidings  she 
miofht  be  doomed  to  hear,  for  she  had  no  lono-er 
strength  to  hope.  Her  bodily  powers  were  worn 
out ;  and  now  there  was  an  interval  in  the  incessant 
exertion  she  had  been  forced  to  make,  she  felt  that 
it  had  only  been  the  excitement  which  had  kept  up 
her  mental  energy.  It  deserted  her  now  that  she 
was  alone,  and  exertion  was  no  longer  required ; 
and  when  her  old  nurse  entered  the  room,  to 
entreat  her  to  take  some  refreshment,  she  found 
her  young  mistress  on  her  knees,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

''  You  must  not  take  on  so,  dear  heart,"  said 
the  affectionate  creature,  the  tears  standing  in  her 
own  eyes  as  she  spoke ;  "  you'll  make  yourself  ill, 
too,  and  then,  who  will  nurse  Sir  Charles  ?" 

She  showed  her  knowledge  of  her  mistress's 
character  in  usinir  this  arsrument :  it  was  the  most 
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effectual  she  could  have  chosen.  The  fear  of  heing 
'unable  to  attend  her  father,  overpowered,  in 
Louisa's  mind,  every  other  feeling.  She  rose  im- 
mediately, forced  herself  to  take  the  refreshment 
offered  to  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  able 
to  attend  Dr.  Curewell's  summons,  with  a  firm 
step  and  a  composed  countenance,  and  to  receive 
his  directions  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient; but,  in  the  searching  glance  she  fixed  on  the 
physician's  countenance,  as  she  desired  to  have 
his  real  opinion  of  the  case,  the  soul's  trembling 
anxiety  was  revealed ;  Dr.  Curewell  had  intended 
to  conceal  the  truth,  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
power  of  those  eyes,  and  he  reluctantly  acknow- 
ledged that  Sir  Charles's  life  was  in  imminent 
danger. 

Louisa  did  not  faint,  but  she  turned  so  deadly 
pale,  that  the  physician  hastened  towards  her  in 
alarm ;  he  was  startled  by  the  hollow  calmness  of 
her  voice,  as  she  assured  him  that  she  did  not  need 
his  assistance.  For  a  few  minutes  she  remained 
motionless  and  silent,  and  then,  rousing  herself  by 
a  strong  effort,  she  returned  to  her  father's  room. 
Here  there  was  a  call  for  her  utmost  exertions. 
Every  trace  of  weakness  quickly  disappeared,  and, 
as  she  moved  about,  so  cahii  and  self-collected,  a 
stranger  might  have  thought  her  indifferent  to 
the  painful  scene  before  her,  but  from  the  occa- 
sional quivering  of  her  lip,  and  the  intense  anx- 
iety of  her  gaze,  as  she  fixed  it  upon  her  father's 
countenance. 

Dr.  Curewell  was  to  return  early  in  the  morning, 
but  the  long  night  was  before  her,  during  which 
she  would  have  nothing  but  her  own  trembling 
conjectures  to  confirm  her  hopes  or  fears.     It  is 
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needless  to  dwell  on  the  misery  of  such  a  watch, 
during  the  dark,  dreary  hours,  which  now  seem 
endless,  because,  with  the  morning,  we  expect  the 
aid  to  which  our  weakness  clings  so  helplessly — 
now  seem  to  fly  too  fast,  as  each  passing  moment 
robs  the  sufferer  of  a  portion  of  his  strength,  and 
leaves  him  less  fit  to  cope  with  the  disease. 

At  length,  morning  came,  and  Louisa  eagerly 
unclosed  the  shutters,  in  the  fond  hope  that  the 
cheering  light  of  day  might  give  a  less  deathlike 
aspect  to  her  father's  wan  countenance.  She 
opened  the  window,  and  the  summer  air  blew 
freshly  in,  laden  with  perfume,  and  bringing  re- 
freshment to  her  weary  senses;  but  it  brought 
none  to  him ;  and  Louisa  turned  away  with  a 
bursting  heart,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room,  lest 
the  agony  of  grief,  she  could  no  longer  control, 
should  disturb  and  distress  the  sufferer. 

Dr.  Cure  well  came  at  last,  and  her  worst  fears 
were  confirmed.  The  patient  had  decidedly  lost 
ground,  and,  though  the  physician  still  held  out  a 
faint  hope  of  a  favourable  change,  when  the  disease 
reached  its  crisis,  the  hope  found  no  echo  in  her 
heart ;  she  dared  not  look  forward  to  that  crisis ; 
to  her  there  seemed  to  be  no  future,  so  awful  was 
the  curtain  which  hung  before  it.  Immediately  on 
learninof  her  father's  dano^er,  she  had  sent  to  town 
for  the  physician  who  had  always  attended  him  for 
years  past,  and  to  his  arrival  her  whole  thoughts 
now  turned. 

His  ofreater  knowledo^e  of  her  father's  constitu- 
tion  might  give  him  a  power  over  the  disease  un- 
possessed by  Dr.  Curewell,  and  to  this  faint  chance 
she  clung  with  the  desperate  eagerness  of  those 
who  have  but  one  hope  left  between  them  and 
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misery :  but  two  days  must  elapse  before  he  could 
arrive,  and  as  Louisa  gazed  on  her  father's  altered 
countenance,  she  shuddered  to  think  that  he  might 
arrive  too  late.  This  very  thought,  however,  gave 
her  strength  to  resume  her  painful  task.  She  had 
promised  to  allow  old  Sarah  to  take  her  place  that 
day  for  a  few  hours,  but  she  hurried  back  into  her 
father's  room,  and  rejected  almost  angrily  the  old 
woman's  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to  remain.  Was 
it  not  robbing  her  of  her  last  rights  ?  Who  could 
tell  how  much  longer  she  might  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  ministering  to  his  wants  ?  she  would  not  waste 
a  moment,  lose  one  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
loved  voice  again. 

Sarah  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  she  reluctantly 
gave  up  her  post  to  Louisa,  whose  ashy  paleness 
and  sunken  eyes  told  plainly,  in  spite  of  her  as- 
sumed tranquillity,  that  her  fears  were  praying  on 
her  mind,  and  wearing  away  her  tender  stock  of 
streno'th. 

And  now  her  task  had  become  heavier  than 
ever;  for  no  fond  smile,  no  faint  pressure  of  the 
hand  rewarded  her  care,  and  robbed  her  watching 
of  fatigue.  Her  father  was  scarcely  conscious  that 
she  was  present,  or  aware  whose  hand  smoothed 
his  pillow,  or  presented  the  cooling  draught  to  his 
parched  lips.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and 
her  last  trembling  hope  was  fast  merging  into 
despair,  when  a  slight  change,  at  first  almost  im- 
perceptible, passed  over  the  features  of  the  dying 
man.  Louisa  bent  breathlessly  over  him,  believing 
that  the  intensity  of  her  gaze  made  her  sight 
deceive  her,  but  the  change  became  more  evident. 
The  features,  which  had  been  convulsed  with  pain, 
gently  relaxed ;  slowly  and  gradually  consciousness 
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returned  to  the  dim  and  glazed  eyeballs;  they 
rested  on  his  child's  face,  and  the  sick  man  faintly 
pressed  her  hand,  and  a  smile  played  on  his  lips. 
The  crisis  the  physician  had  announced  was  favour- 
ably passed,  and,  after  a  while,  the  suiFerer  sank 
into  a  deep  and  quiet  sleep. 

Louisa  could  hardly  believe  her  senses.  She 
watched  with  more  intense  anxiety  than  before, 
lest  that  tranquil  expression  should  pass  away. 
She  bent  over  him  to  listen  to  his  quiet  breathing ; 
and  when,  at  length,  all  her  doubts  and  fears  were 
lost  in  the  conviction  of  her  happiness,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  and  her  overbur- 
dened heart  found  relief  in  fervent  thanksgiving  to 
the  great  Disposer  of  events,  who  had  thus  merci- 
fully averted  the  blow  which  threatened  to  crush 
her  to  the  earth.  She  remained  long  in  that  pos- 
ture, mingling  prayers  and  tears,  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  flowed  fast  and  soft,  gradu- 
ally lightening  the  weight  at  her  heart,  till,  at 
length,  from  very  exhaustion,  she  cried  herself  to 
sleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  a  sudden  movement  of 
her  father  startled  her,  and  she  rose  hastily,  rather 
confused  than  rested,  by  those  few  moments  of  for- 
getfulness. 

Her  first  feeling  was  one  of  dread ;  but  the  suf- 
ferer was  still  sleeping  peacefully  as  before,  and 
she  crept  noiselessly  back  to  her  old  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  and  sat  silent,  motionless,  breath- 
less, watching  the  pale  features,  now  calm  and 
placid,  which  she  had  so  lately  seen  distorted  by 
agony.  Yet,  more  than  once,  that  sleep,  so  deep, 
so  peaceful,  resting  on  the  pain-worn  countenance, 
seemed  to  her  so  like  the  sleep  of  death,  that  she 
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was  on  the  point  of  waking  him,  to  ascertain  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

At  that  moment  she  felt  as  if  all  she  had  suffered 
before,  all  she  could  suffer,  were  as  nothing,  while 
he  yet  lived ;  while  the  being  who  had  cherished 
her  from  the  cradle  was  still  spared  to  her ;  while 
his  sustaining  hand  was  left  to  guide  and  support 
her  on  her  way.  How  had  she  dared  to  repine, 
and  say  that  all  life's  happiness  was  gone,  whilst 
he  was  left  ?  What,  then,  would  it  have  been,  if, 
as  she  feared  but  a  few  hours  ago,  this  illness  had 
bereft  her  of  him,  and  left  her  utterly  desolate  ? 
Could  she,  after  so  great,  so  signal  a  mercy,  allow 
one  rebellious  thought  to  wander  regretfully  to 
another  ?  No  ;  henceforth  she  would  centre  all 
her  happiness  in  him,  whom  she  had  never  till  now 
sufficiently  valued,  and  reward  his  unceasing  love, 
his  unwearied  sympathy,  with  a  gratitude  and  af- 
fection to  which  all  her  previous  feelings  should 
seem  cold. 

Meanwhile,  the  object  of  her  solicitude  slept 
peacefully  on,  and  it  was  not  till  some  hours  after- 
wards that  he  awoke,  and,  for  the  first  time  for 
two  days,  spoke  to  his  child. 

When  Dr.  Curewell  arrived,  he  pronounced  him 
so  much  better  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  unless  any 
fatal  relapse  took  place.  Perfect  quiet  was  now 
the  most  important  thing  for  him ;  and  Louisa,  who 
could  not  be  satisfied  that  his  injunctions  would 
be  properly  fulfilled,  unless  she  attended  to  it  her- 
self, returned  to  her  station  by  her  father's  side, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  physician, 
who  thought  she  needed  rest  almost  as  much  as 
Sir  Charles.  The  latter  joined  his  feeble  entreaties 
that  she  would  leave  him  that  night  to  the  care  of 
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old  Sarah ;  but  the  smile  with  which  he  greeted 
her,  when  she  returned  to  his  bed-side,  after  having 
made  her  arrangements  for  the  night,  showed  that 
he  was  not  sorry  to  have  his  objections  overruled, 
and  Louisa  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she  had  never 
known  fatifirue. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

*'  There  were,  whose  gaze 
Follow'd  her  form  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaze. 
And  marvell'd  at  its  radiance.    But  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue 

With  something  of  dim  fear  ;  and  in  that  glance 
Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest. 
Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  mazy  dance." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  spell  which  had  divided  Ellen  from  the 
world,  and  made  her  shrink  so  loathinglj  from  its 
gaieties,  was  now  broken ;  she  could  no  longer  in- 
dulge her  misery  in  darkness  and  lonesomeness, 
and,  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  other  extreme,  and  plunged  reck- 
lessly and  eagerly  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation. 
With  a  greater  dread  than  she  had  before  shrunk 
from  society,  did  she  now  recoil  from  even  mo- 
mentary solitude.  She  was  never  alone,  never 
quiet,  but  when  she  retired  to  rest  at  night,  or 
rather  in  the  early  morning,  when,  both  her  mind 
and  body  being  exhausted  by  the  perpetual  excite- 
ment of  the  preceding  hours,  she  generally  found 
forgetfulness  in  sleep. 

Lord  Caldwell  had  no  reason  to  complain  now 
of  her  withdrawing  from  society ;  wherever  any 
object  of  pleasure  or  folly  brought  together  the 
fashionable  mob,  there  Ellen  was  sure  to  be.  It 
mattered  not  whether  it  was  night  or  moniing — 
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whether  it  were  a  ball,  or  a  concert,  a  lecture  on 
chemistry,  or  a  rage  to  see  the  learned  fleas — 
which  assembled  them,  Ellen  eagerly  joined  the 
multitude.  The  confusion  and  noise  of  a  crowd, 
the  hubbub  of  voices,  though  all  were  empty  and 
hollow,  "  like  a  tinkling  cymbal,"  were  welcome, 
so  that  they  drowned  the  still,  small  voice  which, 
within  her  own  void  and  aching  heart,  perpetually 
repeated,  "  there  is  no  peace."  And,  wherever  she 
went,  she  was  the  brightest,  the  gayest.  Xo  step 
was  so  light  as  hers  in  the  dance — no  laugh  so 
gay — no  spirits  so  unflagging.  She  would  do  any 
thing,  every  thing,  but  be  still. 

Lady  Ethelwode  marvelled  at  her  daughter's 
wondrous  energy,  and  left  her  chaise-longue  sel- 
domer  than  ever,  from  very  fatigue  at  the  thoughts 
of  such  exertions.  Keener  observers  than  Lady 
Ethelwode  m-arvelled  too,  and  thought  thev  could 
discern,  in  the  very  restlessness,  the  very  height  of 
her  gaiety,  signs  that  it  was  not  the  simple  out- 
ward manifestations  of  inward  gladness — that  there 
was  something  hollow  within,  and  that  gay  laugh 
but  the  echo  which  the  empty  heart  gave  back  to 
the  sounds  of  worldly  pleasure. 

Least  of  all  did  Ellen  succeed,  as  she  most  wished 
to  do,  in  deceiving  Lord  Caldwell.  He  had  watched 
her  from  the  first,  and,  more  than  once,  he  had 
been  visited  with  a  touch  of  remorse,  as  he  marked 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her.  He  could 
interpret,  w^ell  enough,  the  meaning  of  the  restless 
brightness  of  her  eye,  the  rich  glowing  of  her 
cheek,  while  her  frame  was  visibly  wasting,  and 
several  times  he  tried  to  stop  her  reckless  career. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Percival,"  he  said  to  her  once, 
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"  you  do  too  much — you  will  really  kill  yourself. 
Why  do  you  not  take  more  rest  ?" 

"  Rest !"  replied  Ellen,  with  a  gay  laugh. 
"  Where  is  rest  to  be  found  in  this  world  ?  There 
is  no  rest  but  in  the  grave." 

And  she  left  him,  to  spring  back  into  the  crowded 
circle  of  waltzers.  Every  eye  followed  in  admira- 
tion her  sylph-like  form,  except  Lord  Caldwell's ; 
he  turned  abruptly  away,  and  never  afterwards 
spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  of  taking  rest. 

These  passing  twinges,  however,  by  which  con- 
science asserted  her  undying  supremacy  even  over 
one  of  her  most  hardened  and  rebellious  subjects, 
did  but  momentarily  damp  the  exultation  with 
which  Lord  Caldwell  saw  the  gradual  ripening  of 
his  plans  into  success.  Since  the  final  termination 
of  Ellen's  engagement,  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask 
of  mere  friendly  regard,  under  which  he  had  covered 
his  real  designs,  so  long  as  he  had  an  accepted  rival 
in  the  field ;  and  his  look  and  voice  had  assumed  a 
tenderness,  and  his  manner  an  assiduity,  so  undis- 
guised and  lover-like,  that  Ellen  herself,  preoccu- 
pied as  she  was,  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the 
change.  Yet  she  did  not  repulse  him ;  she  seemed 
rather  to  welcome  his  society,  in  preference  to  any 
one  else's.  He  was  so  much  older  than  herself, 
and  she  had  been  used  to  regard  him  merely  as  a 
friend,  for  so  many  months,  that  it  never  entered 
her  mind  to  think  of  him  as  a  lover. 

She  seldom  thought  of  any  thing  now ;  her 
w^hole  object  was  to  drive  away  thought ;  and  so 
she  unresistingly  allowed  Lord  Caldwell  to  possess 
himself,  wherever  she  went,  of  the  place  at  her  side 
— to  render  her  all  those  numerous  and  nameless 
attentions  which  mark  the  privileged' lover  —  to 
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engross  her  conversation,  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  :  and  all  this  became  so  evident,  that  the 
world,  with  its  usual  perspicacity,  concluded  that 
Miss  Percival  was  engaged  to  Lord  Caldwell,  and 
it  became  a  tacitly  understood  thing,  that,  where 
the  one  was  asked,  the  other  should  be  present 
also ;  and  Ellen's  train  of  admirers,  amongst  whom 
more  than  one  would  willingly  have  become  a 
suitor,  were  forced  reluctantly  to  withdraw  their 
claims,  and  yield  to  him  his  apparently  sanctioned 
privileges. 

Ellen,  herself,  perceived  nothing  of  this;  but 
the  satisfactory  circumstance  that  she  saw  Lord 
Caldwell,  who  was,  without  exception,  the  most 
agreeable  person  of  her  acquaintance,  much  oftener 
than  she  used  to  do,  and  that  his  tact  and  good 
management  often  saved  her  from  being  annoyed 
by  the  importunities  of  men,  who  seemed  to  her, 
after  they  had  performed  their  parts  as  partners  in 
a  dance,  of  no  earthly  use,  either  to  themselves  or 
society.  Lord  Caldwell's  inexhaustible  and  bril- 
liant conversation,  if  that  could  be  called  conver- 
sation which  was  sustained  almost  entirely  by  one 
person,  often  lulled  her  into  a  calmer  forgetfulness 
of  her  misery  than  the  excitement  she  so  eagerly 
sought,  and  she  was  no  longer  disposed  now  to 
quarrel  with  his  sarcastic  tone,  and  his  scepticism 
of  all  high  and  noble  things. 

She  was  a  sceptic,  herself,  since  Edward  had 
proved  false ;  and  his  sarcasm,  cold  and  keen  as  it 
sometimes  was,  was  yet  gentle  and  kindly,  in  com- 
parison Avith  the  fierce  bitterness  which  filled  her 
heart.  To  her  wounded  spirit  there  was,  besides, 
somethinof  soothins:  in  his  anxious  tenderness  of 
manner,  and  the  watchfulness  with  which  he  seemed 
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to  guard  her  from  every  thing  which  could  annoy 
or  distress  her.  She  soon  began  to  feel  that  she 
was  less  miserable  in  his  society  than  in  any  other ; 
and  he,  who,  with  all  his  cunning,  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  read  a  woman's  heart,  saw^  that  he  was 
ever  greeted  with  outstretched  hand  and  a  joyous 
smile,  and  concluded  that  his  triumph  was  near  at 
hand. 

This  intimacy,  whose  speedy  termination  in  the 
marriage  of  the  parties  w^as  confidently  anticipated 
by  the  set  in  which  they  moved,  was  looked  upon 
by  some  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Amongst  these 
were  Lady  Frances  Montague  and  her  daughter 
Minna.  Lady  Ethelwode  had  of  course  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  inform  her  dear  friend.  Lady 
Frances,  of  the  termination  of  Ellen's  engagement. 
Lady  Frances  had  warmly  congratulated  her  on  the 
event,  and  on  the  brilliant  prospects  she  might  now 
look  forward  to  for  her  daughter,  and  had  promised 
to  whisper  the  fact  amongst  all  her  acquaintance, 
that  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth,  or  any  other  duke, 
marquis,  earl,  or  peer  of  the  realm,  whatsoever, 
who  might  wish  to  see  how  a  coronet  w^ould  be- 
come Ellen's  beautiful  brow,  should  no  longer  be 
deterred  from  trying  the  experiment,  by  the  belief 
that  she  was  engaged  to  another. 

Lady  Frances  performed  her  promise,  but  she 
took  care  to  accompany  the  information  with  sun- 
dry shakes  of  the  head  and  deep  sighs  over  the  sad 
inconstancy  of  her  dear  young  friend,  Ellen  Per- 
cival,  and  the  mercenary  spirit  which  was  so  me- 
lancholy to  perceive  in  so  young  a  person,  and 
which  betokened,  she  feared,  the  decay  of  every 
thing  like  disinterested  affection  in  the  world ; 
although  her  girls  were  still  so  unworldly,  in  that 
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respect,  that  she  could  hardly  prevail  upon  them 
to  receive,  even  with  common  civility,  the  atten- 
tions of  men  of  rank  and  fortune. 

Minna,  however,  who,  notwithstanding  her  mo- 
ther's assurances  of  her  disinterestedness,  always 
felt  the  marriage  of  such  men  as  a  personal  and 
bitter  injury  to  herself,  and  looked  upon  the  for- 
tunate bride  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  with- 
drawal of  a  purchaser  from  the  overstocked  market 
of  matrimony  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  propor- 
tioned to  the  rank  and  wealth  which  the  above- 
mentioned  purchaser  possessed,  was  by  no  means 
contented  with  such  a  quiet  mode  of  avenging 
herself. 

In  this  case  she  felt  herself  peculiarly  aggrieved 
— for  Ellen's  engagement  to  Edward,  with  which 
both  she  and  her  mother  had  been  careful  to  ac- 
quaint every  body,  was,  she  had  thought,  sufficient 
security  against  any  such  nefarious  proceedings  on 
her  part ; —  in  this  belief  she  had  endured,  with 
some  degree  of  patience,  the  eclat  which  had  at- 
tended Ellen's  appearance  in  the  fashionable  world ; 
and  seen,  without  much  indignation  or  alarm,  rank 
aod  wealth  sighing  at  her  feet.  The  reader  may 
judge,  then,  with  what  feelings  she  now  saw  this 
happy  security  swept  away,  and  Ellen  not  only  free 
from  her  engagement  to  the  humble  curate,  but  on 
the  eve  of  forming  another,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
already  formed,  with  one  who  was  not  only  a  peer, 
but  one  of  the  wealthiest  peers  in  England,  and 
whose  political  eminence  promised,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  place  him  in  the  highest  office  of  the  state. 
Such  an  injury  was  not  to  be  borne  in  silence — and 
she  determined  to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
and  to  revenge  herself,  at  least,  by  making  use  of 
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snch  a  golden  occasion  to  exercise  her  talent  for 
ingeniously  tormenting. 

She  long  sought  in  yain  for  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing any  thing  on  the  suhject ;  for  Ellen,  who  knew 
and  dreaded  of  old  Lady  Frances's  plausibility  and 
Minna's  keen  sarcasm,  had  carefully  avoided  them ; 
and,  since  the  termination  of  her  engagement,  she 
had  scarcely  spoken  to  them,  except  a  few  hurried 
words  of  common  civility  when  they  occasionally 
met  in  a  crowd. 

One  day,  however,  that  Ellen  was  riding  in  the 
Park  with  Mrs.  Carew,  and  followed,  as  usual,  by 
a  train  of  gentlemen,  Minna  managed  to  join  the 
party ;  and,  seizing  an  opportunity,  when  Ellen  was 
riding  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  she  rode  up  to 
her,  and  began  at  once  her  premeditated  attack. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  said  she,  "  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  you  quietly,  for  I  have  been  so  very 
anxious  to  know  if  it  is  really  true  that  your  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Annesley  is  broken  off.  Lady 
Ethelwode  told  us  so  the  other  day ;  but,  you  know, 
your  cava  madre  is  not  always  wide  awake,  so  I 
thought  she  might  possibly  have  been  dreaming,  and 
am  come  to  you  for  more  certain  information." 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  the  words,  before  she 
wished  sh€  had  left  them  unsaid  —  Ellen  became 
whiter  than  marble,  and  clung  to  the  pummel  of  her 
saddle  to  support  herself,  while  she  gasped  for  ut- 
terance. 

^'  My  dear  Ellen  !  I  beg  your  pardon — I  did  not 
mean — I  really  had  no  idea  it  would  hurt  you  so 
much." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  said  Ellen,  at  last,  bursting  into 
a  fit  of  wild  laughter — ''you  did  not  hurt  me  at  all 
— it  was  merely  a  sudden  spasm.     It  is  gone  now, 
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SO  you  need  not  look  so  frightened.     What  were 
you  saying? — I  did  not  hear  you." 

"  Oh !  it  does  not  signify — I  merely  wanted  to 
know  if  it  were  true  about  your  engagement  being 
broken  off?" 

''  Broken  off !  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Ellen,  laugh- 
ing more  wildly  than  before.  "  Every  thing  breaks 
in  this  world  some  time  or  other,  does  it  not  ? — from 
hearts  to  crockery- ware ;  and  promises  are  prover- 
bially brittle,  you  know." 

"  Well !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  take  it  so  merrily," 
said  Minna.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  grand  and  solemn,  like  Louisa  Con- 
way. But,  to  be  sure,  as  Mr.  Annesley  is  not  likely 
ever  to  inherit  such  a  property  as  Oaklands,  you  have 
less  cause  for  solemnity  than  she  had." 

Ellen  turned  round,  and  looked  at  Minna  with  an 
expression  of  half-incredulous  astonishment. 

"  Now,  that  is  just  one  of  Louisa's  looks,"  said 
her  tormentor,  laughing,  ''only  not  quite  stately 
enough.  But,  my  dear,  as  you  are  so  indignant  at 
my  hinting  at  Mr.  Annesley's  poverty,  do  tell  me 
why  jovi  changed  your  mind  so  suddenly  about  him?" 

Ellen  apparently  did  not  hear  the  question,  for, 
turning  her  horse  short  round,  she  said, 

"  Come,  Minna,  you  are  a  good  horsewoman,  let 
us  leap  that  fence,  and  ride  a  race  over  the  turf." 

Before  Minna  had  time  to  answer,  Ellen  had 
cleared  the  fence,  and  was  urging  her  spirited  Arab 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  across  the  turf.  Sir  Fre- 
deric Granville  and  one  or  two  others  followed  her, 
but  Minna  prudently  remained  where  she  was.  She 
had  no  wish  to  exhibit  her  horsemanship  in  compe- 
tition with  Ellen's,  and  she  was  angry  at  being  thus 
foiled  in  her  design  upon  the  latter's  secrets.     She 
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waited  with  the  remainder  of  the  group  till  Ellen 
again  joined  them,  and  then  saying,  in  an  audible 
whisper, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  might  have  included  brains  as 
well  as  hearts  in  your  list  of  brittle  things — ^both 
are  sometimes  cracked  for  love."  She  smiled,  and 
bowed  her  adieus  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  rode 
off  with  her  father,  comforting  herself  with  the 
thought  that,  though  baffled,  she  had  at  least  left  a 
sting  behind  her. 

A  sting,  indeed ! — a  sting,  so  sharp  and  venemous, 
that  even  she,  with  all  her  malice,  could  she  have 
seen  into  what  a  sore  and  feverish  heart  she  had 
cast  it,  would  have  felt  some  remorse  at  the  deed. 
Ellen  rode  on,  scarcely  knowing  whither  she  went ; 
in  the  dark  chaos  of  her  mind,  one  thought  only  was 
distinct — a  wish  that  she  could  throw  herself  from 
her  horse  into  the  calm  water  beside  which  she  was 
now  riding.  Involuntarily  she  kept  muttering  to 
herself, 

''  '  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.'  " 

Rest !  —  rest !  —  oh,  how  her  worn  and  broken 
spirit  yearned  for  rest  —  and  there  was  no  rest  to 
be  found  !  There  was  noise  and  motion  all  around 
her ;  the  gay  crowd  was  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  voices 
were  dinning  in  her  ears  ;  the  grinding,  ever-rolling 
machine  of  life  was  rolling  on  and  on,  and  she  must 
move  on  with  it ;  only  beneath  those  still  waters 
might  there  be  a  chance  of  rest.  She  was  so  in- 
tently brooding  on  these  thoughts,  that  Lord  Cald- 
well had  spoken  to  her  twice  before  she  perceived 
that  he  was  riding  by  her  side. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  is  the  matter,  dear  Miss 
Percival  ?"  said  he,  as  she  at  length  turned  towards 
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him  her  ghastly  countenance.  "  I  am  afraid  some- 
thing— somebody  has  annoyed  you?" 

"  No,  no,  it  is  nothing  ! — I  am  not  very  well,  that 
is  all " 

"  Suppose,"  said  she,  suddenly,  a  minute  or  two 
afterwards,  as  they  were  riding  over  the  bridge,  "  I 
were  to  make  Kaled  leap  over  this  parapet,  as  he 
did  over  the  fence  just  now?  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  feel  that  cold,  bright  water 
closing  over  one,  and  shutting  out  this  noisy  world 
for  ever  ?" 

Lord  Caldwell  involuntarily  caught  hold  of  her 
bridle. 

"-  For  God's  sake.  Miss  Percival,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  do  not  look  and  talk  so  wildly  !  What  could  bring 
such  a  dreadful  thought  into  your  head?  What 
should  make  you  wish  to  shut  out  the  world  ? — you, 
the  brightest  of  its  denizens  —  so  young —  so  beau- 
tiful— so  beloved  ?" 

"  Beloved  !"  repeated  Ellen ;  and  she  laughed  a 
bitter  laugh. 

"  Yes,  beloved ;  would  that  I  could  tell  you 
how  fondly,  how  deeply !"  added  he,  in  a  lower 
voice ;  "  but  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place." 

Ellen  looked  at  him  with  a  bewildered  ex- 
pression. 

"  I  believe  I  really  am  ill  to-day,"  said  she ; 
"  my  head  feels  so  confused.  Will  you  ask 
Mrs.  Carew  if  she  has  any  objection  to  going 
home  ?  I  think  I  had  better  get  there  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  Why  not  let  me  escort  you  now  ?  Mrs.  Carew 
is  surrounded,  as  usual,  with  a  crowd  of  people, 
who  will  only  annoy  you  if  you  go  with  her.    You 
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can  surely  trust  yourself  with  an  old  friend,  like 
me. 

Ellen  was  not  in  a  state  to  consider  very  atten- 
tively the  propriety  of  such  a  proceeding.  All  she 
cared  about,  was  to  get  home  while  she  had  any 
strength  left.  She  therefore  quietly  acquiesced; 
and  Lord  Caldwell,  having  informed  Mrs.  Carew 
of  her  indisposition,  added,  that  Miss  Percival 
would  not  trouble  her  chaperon  to  return  with 
her,  but  had  accepted  his  escort,  as  far  as  her  own 
door.  Nobody  thought  this  extraordinary,  as  it 
was  now  generally  understood  that  Lord  Caldwell 
had  a  right  to  offer  her  his  protection;  and  he 
rode  off  with  his  fair  charge,  followed  by  the 
envious  eyes  of  more  than  one  cavalier  in  Mrs. 
Carew's  train,  who  would  have  purchased,  at  any 
price,  the  privilege  he  exercised. 

The  supposed  lovers  rode  home  in  silence.  But 
Ellen,  through  the  stupor  of  grief  which  seemed  to 
numb  all  her  faculties,  could  not  but  perceive  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  Lord  Caldwell's  manner,  and 
she  felt  grateful  to  him  for  his  consideration  to- 
wards her.  It  was  not  till  they  reached  Lord 
Ethel wode's  door  that  he  spoke  again. 

"  I  shall  not  ask  to  come  in,"  he  said,  as  he 
carefully  assisted  her  from  her  horse,  and  led  her 
up  the  flight  of  steps ;  "I  am  sure  you  require 
rest  and  quiet ;  and  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  the 
Duke  of  Dainsworth's  fHe,  looking  like  yourself 
again.  And  do  not  let  such  wild  thoughts  come 
again  into  your  head.  Remember  that  there  is 
07ie  person  who,  in  your  death,  would  lose  all  that 
makes  life  worth  having." 

He  kissed  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  then  left 
the  house.     Ellen  stood  for  a  moment  or  two, 
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pondering  on  the  meaning  of  his  words — but  her 
head  was  too  confused.  She  went  up  to  her  own 
room,  and  lay  down  on  her  bed  with  no  con- 
sciousness, save  that  of  undefined  and  utter 
wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  Have  I  not  told  thee  that  I  bear  a  heart. 

Blighted  and  cold  ? 

•  •  «  • 

And  all  the  soft  and  playful  tenderness 
Which  hath  its  home  in  woman's  breast,  ere  yet 
Deep  wrongs  have  seared  it ;  all  is  fied  from  mine. 
Urge  me  no  more." 

Mrs.  Hem  an  s. 

The  fete  of  which  Lord  Caldwell  had  spoken 
was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth,  at  his  villa, 
near  Richmond  ;  and  ever  since  its  announcement, 
the  whole  world  of  fashion  had  been  in  commotion. 
Not  to  be  asked  to  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth's  fete^ 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  an  edict  of  banish- 
ment from  the  Paradise  of  Exclusivism ;  and. 
Fool's  Paradise  though  it  might  be,  such  a  sentence 
could  not  patiently  be  contemplated.  Accord- 
ingly, all  those  whose  position  was  not  so  indis- 
putably high  as  to  insure  them  invitations,  were 
on  the  alert  to  obtain  them,  by  any  means,  and  at 
whatever  cost.  Provided  they  could  but  be  seen, 
by  a  certain  set,  at  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth's,  what 
signified  whether  they  had,  to  obtain  entrance 
there,  descended  to  the  most  humble  entreaties — 
stooped  to  the  most  pitiful  meanness  ?  The  means 
were  concealed — the  end  would  be  visible  to  all 
the  world — all  their  world,  at  least :  and  the  end. 
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therefore,   was   the   only  thmg   which    need    be 
thought  of. 

Manoeuvres  and  counter-manoeuyres,  timely  pre- 
sents, notes,  worthy  the  talents  of  a  Talleyrand, 
all  the  machinery  of  feminine  diplomacy,  were  put 
en  ceuvre  to  secure  the  coveted  tickets  which  were 
to  give  their  possessors  the  two-fold  triumph  of 
appearing  to  belong  to  the  elite  of  fashion,  and  of 
looking  down  from  the  heights  of  superior  finery 
on  the  vulgar  crowd  of  less  fortunate  mortals,  who 
could  only  look  wistfully,  and  from  a  distance,  at 
the  paradise  they  were  forbidden  to  enter. 

The  Duke  of  Dainsworth  might  truly  say,  with 
the  French  monarch,  at  every  invitation  he  gave — 
"  Jefais  cent  mecontents  et  un  ingrat  C'  and  could 
he  have  discerned  all  the  heart-burnings,  the  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  which  this 
fete^  designed  only  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure, 
gave  rise  to,  he  would  probably,  being  a  good- 
natured,  conscientious  man,  in  his  way,  have  re- 
pented himself  of  the  responsibility  he  had  in- 
curred, and  resolved  never  to  do  so  serious  a  thing 
again. 

None  of  these  underworkings,  however,  were 
allowed  to  appear,  when  the  long-wished-for  day 
at  length  arrived,  and  the  gay  crowd  assembled  in 
the  beautiful  gardens  of  Beechhill  Lodge.  All 
there  was  bright  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Faces 
were  dressed  in  smiles,  whether  the  hearts  beneath 
were  gay  or  not.  Honeyed  tones  and  courteous 
greetings  were  heard  all  around,  as  if  no  voice  there 
had  ever  been  to  a  harsher  key.  No  look  or  sound 
was  allowed  to  break  the  polished  surface  of  good- 
humour. 

The   weather,   also,   seemed   bent   upon  doing 
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honour  to  the  noble  host.  It  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  days  when  spring  is  just  blooming  into 
summer,  and  all  nature  is  soft,  and  fresh,  and 
bright,  as  a  young  girl  on  the  verge  of  womanhood. 
Even  Ellen  felt  its  gentle  influence.  The  balmy 
summer  air — the  flowers,  which  had  been  to  her 
from  childhood  as  gentle  and  familiar  friends — the 
fresh  verdure  all  around,  so  delightful  to  the  eye, 
after  the  brick  walls  and  dusty  pavements  of  the 
crowded  city,  seemed  to  soothe  her  feverish  spirit. 
The  excitement  she  usually  laboured  under  left  her 
for  awhile.  Her  mind,  always  so  alive  to  the  in- 
fluences of  nature,  yielded  to  the  peaceful  beauty 
of  the  scene,  and  she  walked  through  the  gardens 
with  Mrs.  Carew,  pale,  silent,  dejected,  yet  really 
less  utterly  miserable  than  she  had  often  been  of 
late  when  laughing  and  talking  the  most  gaily. 

She  would  have  given  much  to  escape  from  her 
gay  c1iapero7i,  and  the  train  which,  as  usual,  fol- 
lowed on  her  steps,  to  some  quiet  recess  of  the 
gardens,  where  she  might  feel  herself  alone,  and 
commune  in  peace  with  nature,  and  gather  from  it, 
as  she  had  so  often  done  of  yore,  strength  and 
consolation.  But  this  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  duke  himself  had  joined  her  party,  and  Ellen 
could  not  reject  his  offered  arm,  which  made  her 
an  object  of  envy  to  all  mothers  and  daughters 
within  sight,  or  refuse  to  let  him  lead  her  through 
the  gorgeous  conservatories  for  which  Beechhill 
lodge  was  famed;  and  then  to  the  water-side, 
where  gondolas  were  in  readiness,  with  gondoliers, 
in  Venetian  costumes,  for  whosoever  wished  to 
fancy  themselves  awhile  in  Venice,  and  then  to  the 
shrubberies,  where  bands  were  concealed  in  different 
places,  making  the  air  "  vocal  with  sweet  sounds." 
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She  was  glad,  and  so  was  Lord  Caldwell,  who 
had  been  jealously  watching,  their  motions,  when, 
at  length,  the  loud  gong  summoned  all  the  revellers 
to  the  tents,  where  the  sumptuous  banquet  was 
awaiting  them,  and  the  duke  was  obliged  to  leave 
her,  to  attend,  in  his  character  of  host,  to  guests 
of  higher  rank. 

There  was  dancing  in  the  evening,  but  Ellen  did 
not  join  in  it  with  her  usual  eagerness.  Many 
people  remarked,  that  Miss  Percival  looked  wretch- 
edly ill,  and  out  of  spirits ;  and  wondered  what 
could  make  one,  who  was  the  Duke  of  Dains- 
worth's  chosen  partner  in  the  dance,  and  might  be, 
it  was  shrewdly  suspected,  his  partner  for  life,  if 
she  chose  it,  feel  ill  or  unhappy. 

Ellen  would  gladly  have  avoided  dancing  alto- 
gether ;  but  it  was  as  annoying  to  go  on  refusing 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  those  who  claimed  her 
hand,  as  to  accede  to  them,  so  she  took  her  place 
as  usual  in  the  brilliant  maze.  But  her  languid 
movements  contrasted  strongly  with  the  wonted 
elasticity  of  her  step ;  and  although  she  was  an- 
noyed by  the  duke,  and  Lord  Caldwell,  and  Sir 
Frederic  Granville,  who  was  always  the  most  as- 
siduous in  her  train,  expressing  anxious  solicitude 
about  her,  all  her  efforts  to  rally  her  fictitious 
spirits  were  in  vain. 

She  had  been  dancing  with  Sir  Frederic  Gran- 
ville, and,  feeling  her  weariness  and  heaviness  be- 
come almost  insupportable,  she  made  him  lead  her 
from  the  crowded  ball-room  into  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing apartments  which  was  completely  deserted. 
The  windows  were  open  down  to  the  ground,  and 
Ellen  drew  near  to  one  of  them  to  inhale  the 
fragrant  night-air,  which  was  deliciously  refreshing 
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after  the  heated  atmosphere  she  had  been  breathing 
for  the  last  two  or  three  hours.  Sir  Frederic 
Granville  left  her  for  a  moment,  to  fetch  her  a 
glass  of  lemonade,  and,  for  the  Rrst  time  that  day, 
she  was  alone.  She  looked  out  on  the  night :  the 
moonlight  lay  bright  and  full  on  the  quiet  lawn, 
putting  to  shame  the  coloured  lamps  with  which 
the  gardens  were  illuminated ;  and  beyond,  it  was 
gleaming  on  the  broad  river.  The  temptation  was 
irresistible. 

There  was  no  one  to  watch  or  follow^  her,  for  the 
few  people  in  the  room  were  strangers  to  her,  and 
Lord  Caldwell  had  joined  a  knot  of  politicians 
whilst  she  was  dancing,  and  was  too  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  discussion  to  notice  her  proceedings.  She 
glided  out  upon  the  lawn,  but  she  soon  found  that 
she  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  been  tempted 
out  by  the  beauty  of  the  night.  Forms  were  flit- 
ting to  and  fro  amongst  the  shrubs,  and  gay  voices 
assailed  her  ear.  To  avoid  them,  she  hurried  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  house,  and,  crossing  the 
turf,  she  soon  found  herself  on  the  terrace  which 
overhung  the  river.  She  leant  against  the  parapet, 
and  listened ;  all  was  silent  here,  save  that  at  in- 
tervals the  breeze  wafted  faint  sounds  of  the  distant 
music,  scarcely  loud  enough  to  overpower  the  low 
rippling  of  the  water  against  the  wall.  She  was 
alone,  quite  alone,  and  in  the  gentler  mood  which 
had  come  over  her,  the  sense  of  solitude  was  a  re- 
lief instead  of  the  torment  it  had  lately  been. 

She  seated  herself  on  the  low  parapet,  and  looked 
up  to  the  deep,  cloudless  heavens,  where  the  moon 
was  holding  her  way  amidst  the  clustering  stars, 
w^hich  paled  in  her  flood  of  silvery  light.  There 
was  something  in  the  silent  and  mysterious  beauty 
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of  the  pure  luminary  which  gradually  stole  as  a 
spell  over  Ellen's  disturbed  spirit.  There  was  peace 
in  earth  and  heaven,  and  something  like  peace 
crept  into  her  heart  also  whilst  looking  on  them. 
There  seemed  a  voice  from  that  starry  firmament, 
from  that  quiet  earth  sleeping  beneath  its  light, 
like  a  trustful  child  beneath  the  eyes  of  a  mother — 
a  voice  borne  on  the  low,  sweet  whisperings  of  the 
summer  air,  breathing  to  her,  "  There  is  a  God  in 
the  universe,  and  that  God  is  thy  Father." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  blow  which  crushed 
her  happiness  had  fallen  upon  her,  she  felt  that  she 
was  not  utterly  desolate,  utterly  hopeless ;  that 
there  was  One  who  could  not  change,  who  had 
promised  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.  Her 
spirit  was  freed  from  its  dark  prison-house  of  un- 
belief, and  once  more  looked  upward  in  faith  to  a 
Father  above.  She  knelt  on  th6  grass,  and,  lean- 
ing her  head  on  the  wall,  she  prayed  and  wept ; 
but  her  tears  were  no  longer  the  hot  and  blighting 
drops  of  despair ;  they  fell  gently  and  softly,  for 
they  were  the  tears  of  the  broken  and  contrite 
heart,  the  sacrifice  which  God  will  not  despise. 

She  had  been  kneeling  there  some  time,  when 
she  heard  a  footstep  behind  her.  She  hastily 
started  to  her  feet,  and,  looking  round,  recognised 
Lord  Caldwell  in  the  intruder. 

"  My  dear  Miss  PerciA'al,"  said  he,  approaching 
her,  "  this  is  not  prudent,  to  expose  yourself  in 
this  manner  to  the  chill  night-air  and  the  damp  of 
the  river,  after  being  confessedly  unwell  all  day." 

"  I  do  not  feel  cold,"  answered  Ellen,  annoyed 
at  the  interruption.  "  I  was  tempted  out  by  the 
beauty  of  the  night ;  it  so  very  lovely,  and  I  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  crowd." 
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"  But  why  come  alone,  and  so  far  from  the 
house  ?  Your  sudden  disappearance  from  the  ball- 
room created  serious  alarm,  and  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  Mrs.  Carew  and  the  duke  to 
leave  to  me  the  charge  of  seeking  you  out." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  such  a  disturbance," 
said  Ellen,  smiling  faintly,  '*  but  I  did  not  think  I 
should  be  missed  in  such  a  crowd." 

"  Not  missed  !  Surely  you  did  not  suppose  that 
the  fairest  and  brightest  in  that  crowd  could  leave 
it,  and  not  be  missed?     Surely " 

"  Lord  Caldwell,  pray  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  pay  me  compliments.  They  are  out  of  place  in 
such  a  scene  as  this,  and  I  am  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  them." 

*'  I  was  not  thinking  of  paying  you  compliments. 
It  was  not  for  that  I  have  sought  you  here.  It  was 
to  speak  to  you  a  truth  that  I  have  for  months  been 
wishing  to  utter — ^that  I  can  contain  no  longer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Ellen,  trembling, 
for  her  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  Edward — 
what  could  any  one  have  to  say  to  her  of  import- 
ance that  did  not  relate  to  him  ? 

"  Ellen,  why  do  you  affect  to  misunderstand 
me  ?  Surely,  though  I  have  never  uttered  them  in 
words,  you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  my  feelings  to- 
wards you ;  you  cannot  but  have  known  for  months 
past  the  passionate  love  I  bear  you.  If  you  have 
been  indeed  so  blind,  listen  to  me  now  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  love  you  more — a  thousand  times  more 
—than  life  itself." 

Ellen  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  and  co- 
vered her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Why  do  you  shrink  from  me,  Ellen !"  con- 
tinued he.     *'  Why  do  you  hide  your  face  from 
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me  ?  Is  it,  then,  so  bitter  a  thing  to  hear  that  jou 
are  beloved ;  or  am  I  so  hateful  to  you,  that  my 
love  is  more  painful  to  hear  of  than  another  man's 
hatred  ?  Then,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  long 
ago  ?  Why  have  you  deceived  me,  and  allowed  me 
to  believe  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  you?" 

''  No,  you  are  not  indifferent — as  a  friend.  I 
have  never  thought  of  you  but  as  a  friend.  If  I 
deceived  you,  it  was  most  unconsciously.  Forgive 
me ;  my  head  has  been  so  confused  of  late,  I  have 
scarcely  known  what  I  did." 

'^  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  give  me  in  return 
for  months  of  devoted  attachment  ?  A  few  cold 
words,  an  assurance  that  I  was  misunderstood,  that 
you  never  took  the  trouble  of  understanding  me. 
But  believe  me,  it  is  not  with  this  that  I  will  rest 
satisfied." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  What  would  you  have  ?" 
said  Ellen,  who,  weak  and  nervous  from  recent  ill- 
ness, was  half  terrified  by  the  violence  of  his  tone. 

"  What  would  I  have  ?  Ellen,  is  this  not  mock- 
ery ?  Do  you  not  know  that  love  must  be  repaid 
wath  love  ?  It  is  that  which  I  ask  from  you.  Ellen, 
dearest  Ellen,  why  do  you  shrink  from  me — why 
turn  away  as  if  my  presence  were  loathsome  ?" 

"  Oh,  leave  me,  leave  me !"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
passionately.  ''  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask  ! 
You  do  not  know  what  a  withered,  blighted, 
wretched  thing  you  are  speaking  to !  Love !  I 
have  none  to  give.  My  heart  is  dry  and  barren  as 
this  parched  earth  we  stand  on.  I  am  not  what  I 
seem .  as  well  might  you  love  a  whited  sepulchre, 
and  ask  for  love  in  return.  Leave  me — in  mercy, 
leave  me  to  my  misery  !  I  am  not  fit  for  any  other 
companionship." 
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She  sank  down  on  the  parapet,  and  sobbed  con- 
vulsively. Lord  Caldwell  did  not  obey  her  pas- 
sionate entreaty.  He  stood  beside  her  in  silence. 
There  was  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  which, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  impeded  his  utterance. 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Ellen  again ;  "  am  I  not  hum- 
bled enough,  or  do  you  wish  to  triumph  over  my 
humiliation  ?" 

"  Ellen,  can  you  suppose  that  one  whose  whole 
heart  is  devoted  to  you  can  triumph  in  your  suffer- 
ing ?"  (Lord  Caldwell  spoke  truth ;  his  heart, 
such  heart  as  he  had,  was  hers :  he  loved  her  as 
much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  thing.)  "  I 
cannot  leave  you  in  such  a  state  as  this ;  and  why 
should  you  drive  me  from  you  ?  why  not  rather 
turn  to  me  as  a  friend,  as  a  comforter  ?  If  you  are 
miserable,  is  there  not  a  power  in  affection  to  soothe 
misery  ?  I  will  not  again  ask  you  to  give  me  love. 
I  ask  you  only  to  give  me  the  right  to  cherish  and 
protect  you.  Be  mine — only  say  that  you  will  be 
mine,  and  I  shall  be  content  to  await  the  time  when 
my  persevering  love  shall  win  love  from  you  in  re- 
turn.'' 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  raising  her  head,  and  speaking 
more  firmly  than  she  had  hitherto  done ;  ^'  no,  it 
cannot  be.  I  have  deceived  you  once  unwittingly ; 
I  will  not  deceive  you  again.  The  time  you  speak 
of  can  never  come."  She  went  on  in  a  lower  and 
more  faltering  voice.  "  I  have  loved  once ;  I  can 
never  love  again  :  the  very  source  of  love  is  dried 
up.  I  will  not  repay  your  generous  affection  by 
darkening  your  existence  with  the  perpetual  sight 
of  my  misery.  You  have  prosperity  and  happiness 
now  and  in  the  future.  I  have  nothing  but  wretch- 
edness and  the  grave.     Our  union  would  be  as  the 
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union  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  can  never  be. 
Yet,  believe  me,  that  hard  and  dry  as  my  heart  now 
is,  I  am  not  ungrateful,  not  insensible  to  your  gene- 
rous, disinterested  affection.  Willingly,  oh  !  most 
willingly,  would  I  have  given  the  remainder  of  my 
wretched  life  to  have  spared  you  this  pain.  For- 
give me  for  having  caused  it :  say  that  you  forgive 
me  before  we  part." 

"  Part !  no,  no,  we  part  not  thus,"  exclaimed 
Lord  Caldwell,  losing  all  mastery  over  herself,  in 
his  rage  at  finding  himself  foiled  in  the  very  hour 
of  his  anticipated  triumph.  "  Do  you  think.  Miss 
Percival,  that  I  am  a  mere  poppet  to  be  played 
with  one  moment,  and  spurned  from  you  the  next  ? 
By  Heaven  !  if  you  did,  you  shall  feel  how  widely 
you  mistook  the  man  you  trifled  with.  Listen  to 
me  once  more." 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  spoken  in  that  tone," 
said  Ellen,  drawing  herself  up  proudly.  "  Let  me 
pass,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  remain  here  to  be  in- 
sulted." 

But  Lord  Caldwell  placed  himself  before  her,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  She  felt  that  she  was  in 
his  power,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her,  although 
she  maintained  her  proud  attitude.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  party  of  several  people  emerged  from  the 
deep  shadow  of  the  trees  behind  them  ;  and  Mrs. 
Carew's  rather  sharp  voice  was  heard  exclaiming  : 
"  There  they  are,  at  last,  I  declare  !" 

Lord  Caldwell  instantly  released  Ellen's  arm  with 
a  curse,  not  loud,  but  deep,  on  the  unwelcome  in- 
truders, whilst  Ellen  sprang  joyfully  towards  them, 
as  towards  deliverers, 

"  Pretty  people  you  are !"  said  Mrs.  Carew, 
shaking  her  fan  menacingly,  first  at  one,  and  then 
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at  the  other.  "  I  do  not  know  which  to  be  most 
angry  with ;  you,  Miss  Percival,  for  playing  the 
truant,  or  you,  Lord  Caldwell,  for  deluding  me  with 
a  promise  of  bringing  the  lost  sheep  back  to  the 
fold,  and  then  treacherously  aiding  and  abetting  in 
her  defection." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  return  with  you  now," 
said  Ellen. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are,  seeing  that  you  can- 
not help  yourself,  backed  as  I  am  with  the  lawful 
authority  of  Lord  Ethelwode,  on  my  right  hand, 
and  the  authority,  by  courtesy,  of  the  duke,  on  my 
left.  But,  in  sober  sadness,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
found  you.  I  really  began  to  feel  afraid  that  you 
might  have  been  tempted  by  the  opportunities  of 
time  and  place  to  enact  the  part  of  Ophelia ;  and  I 
expected,  every  minute,  to  see  Lord  Caldwell  rush- 
ing in  a  la  Hamlet^  ungrateful  and  unembraced, 
to  announce  the  dreadful  catastrophe.  I  am  sin- 
cerely glad  to  find  you  both  safe  in  life  and  brains, 
which  is  more  than  you  deserve,  considering  the 
coolness  with  which  you  seem  to  contemplate  the 
risk  you  have  made  me  run  of  catching  my  death 
of  cold,  in  this  wild-goose  chase  after  you,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night." 

"  Had  we  not  better,  then,  go  in  at  once,"  said 
Ellen,  "  and  not  expose  you  to  any  further  danger 
on  that  account  ?" 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration,  my 
dear ;  but,  as  I  have  ventured  so  far,  I  feel  inclined 
to  try  myself  the  delights  of  a  moonlight  pro- 
menade. Lord  Caldwell,  I  claim  your  arm  as  my 
champion  in  the  adventure.  The  duke  and  Lord 
Ethelwode  will  be  a  sufficient  escort  to  conduct 
Miss  Percival  back." 
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There  was  no  possibility  of  misunderstanding  so 
broad  a  hint ;  and  Lord  Caldwell  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  offer  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Carew,  whilst  Ellen 
returned  with  the  other  two  gentlemen  to  the  house. 
She  would  not,  however,  re-enter  the  ball-room, 
notwithstanding  all  the  duke's  solicitations ;  and,  on 
the  plea  of  a  violent  headache,  which  her  pale  coun- 
tenance fully  attested,  she  persuaded  Lord  Ethel- 
wode,  Avho  was  nothing  loth,  to  go  home  with  her 
at  once,  leaving  with  the  duke  a  message  for  Mrs. 
Carew,  when  she  should  return  from  her  moonlight 
walk. 

Never  had  Ellen  been  more  thankful  for  her  step- 
father's taciturnity  than  during  their  long,  dark, 
drive  home  tete-ci'tete,  for  she  felt  that  to  speak  co- 
herently on  any  subject  just  then  would  be  a  task  be- 
yond her  powers.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  either 
the  whole  way.  Lord  Ethelwode  had  not  a  doubt 
that  Lord  Caldwell  had  proposed  and  been  accepted 
that  night ;  and  he  was  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  all  his  hopes  ;  and 
Ellen  was  left  in  peace  to  collect  her  confused 
thoughts,  and  to  ponder  over  the  occurrences  of 
that  eventful  evening. 

Though  there  was  much  in  these  occurrences 
that  was  most  painful  to  look  back  upon,  an  unde- 
fined sensation  of  escape  from  a  great  danger  pre- 
dominated over  every  other  feeling.  She  thought 
of  her  prayer  on  the  moonlit  terrace  ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  days,  a  warm  thanksgiving  rose 
from  her  heart  to  that  invisible,  forgotten,  yet  ever- 
watchful  Providence  which  had  been  near  her  and 
around  her  in  her  hour  of  need.  As  she  now  pon- 
dered, with  calmer  thoughts,  on  the  recent  events 
which  had  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  her  life, 
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they  gradually  appeared  to  her  in  a  different  light. 
Now  that  her  belief  in  a  God  had  returned  to  her, 
her  faith  in  that  virtue,  which  is  His  image,  re- 
turned also. 

Edward's  character,  such  as  it  had  seemed  to 
her  in  former  days,  rose  up  before  her.  His  truth- 
fulness, his  reverence  for  every  human  being,  how 
utterly  were  they  at  variance  with  the  conduct  he 
appeared  to  hold  towards  her !  Was  it  possible, 
that  he  should  return  falsehood,  and  cold,  delibe- 
rate insult  to  her,  who  had  given  him  her  all  of 
love  and  confidence?  Ellen  now  felt  that  she 
could  not  believe  it.  Involuntarily  she  connected 
Lord  Caldwell's  declaration  of  long-existing  at- 
tachment, with  the  unaccountable  circumstances 
of  her  separation  from  Edward.  She  remembered 
the  change  which  his  introduction  at  the  castle  had 
produced  on  Lord  and  Lady  Ethelwode's  manner 
towards  Annesley,  and  the  suspicions  which  she 
had  then  entertained  against  him.  As  she  looked 
back  on  the  time  of  doubt  and  suspense  which  had 
preceded  the  writing  of  that  fatal  letter,  she  tracM 
most  of  the  insinuations  which  had  shaken  her 
trust  in  her  lover  to  Lord  Caldwell.  She  recol- 
lected that  Edward's  last  letter  had  been  kept  from 
her.  As  she  thought  over  all  these  circumstances, 
a  trembling  hope  gradually  sprang  up  in  her  heart 
that  she  might  have  been  deceived,  although  the 
extent  of  the  deception  which  had  been  practised 
never  occurred  to  her. 

Her  first  act,  when  she  found  herself  in  her  own 
room,  was  to  look  for  Edward's  letters, — those 
letters,  once  valued  beyond  all  price,  but  which,  of 
late,  she  had  shrank  from  looking  upon,  lest  the 
hideous  aspect  of  their  falsehood  should  glare  upon 
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her  from  every  line.  She  eagerly  seized  them 
now,  and,  as  she  read  them,  the  conviction  grew 
more  and  more  strongly  upon  her  that  she  had  de- 
ceived herself,  or  allowed  others  to  deceive  her, 
most  grossly.  Every  line  bore  witness  of  truth 
and  nobleness  of  mind,  of  love  unfeigned,  unfeign- 
able ;  and  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  remorse  dim- 
med her  sight,  and  fell  fast  on  those  beloved  cha- 
racters. Had  Edward  appeared  before  her  then, 
she  would  have  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  owned  the 
wrong  she  had  done  him. 

With  the  conviction  of  the  deception  that  had 
been  practised  upon  her,  came  also  an  undefined 
dread  of  what  further  might  be  attempted  against 
her.  She  felt  assured,  from  the  tone  of  Lord 
Caldwell's  last  words,  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
resting  satisfied  with  her  refusal,  and  dark  fears 
arose,  and  made  her  heart  sink  within  her,  as  she 
remembered  his  violence. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  mingled  feelings, 
she  hastily  seized  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following 
lines,  as  fast  as  the  blinding  tears  would  allow  her. 

"  Edward — dearest  Edward,  I  have  been  de- 
ceived, misled,  and  I  have  wronged  you  bitterly. 
It  is  only  now  that  I  have  acquired  the  conviction 
that  I  have  been  deceived,  and  I  write  to  implore 
your  forgiveness — to  implore  you  to  return  to  me, 
unworthy  as  I  am,  and  to  be  to  me,  once  more,  as 
you  have  been.  Oh,  Edward  !  if  you  could  know 
all  I  have  suffered  since  I  wrote  that  last,  miser- 
able letter,  you  would  feel  for  me,  notwithstanding 
the  wrong  I  have  done  you.  If  you  yet  love  me — 
if  I  am  not  utterly  worthless  in  your  eyes — come 
to  me  at  once ;  do  not  write,  but  come.  Your 
presence  alone  can  save  me  from   danger,   from 
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misery,  far  worse  even  than  that  which  I  have  suf- 
fered for  the  last  six  weeks.  Come,  and  if  you 
can  forget  the  folly  which  has  caused  this  misery, 
all  may  yet  be  well  with  us. 

"  Ellen." 

This  letter  she  put  up  in  a  parcel,  that  it  might 
go  by  the  speedier  conveyance  of  the  coach,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  the  next  evening  for  the  post ; 
and  having  sealed  and  directed  it,  she  placed  it  by 
her  bed-side,  and  lay  down  to  rest,  with  a  heart 
more  at  ease  than  it  had  been  for  many  weeks. 

Her  suspicions  had  been  enough  awakened,  to 
make  her  determine  to  trust  no  one  with  the  pre- 
cious packet ;  and,  taking  only  her  maid  with  her, 
she  took  it  herself,  early  the  next  morning,  to  the 
coach-office,  which  was  but  a  few  yards  off.  Hav- 
ing seen  it  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk, 
and  booked,  with  all  due  care,  she  returned  home- 
wards, with  a  feeling  of  joy  that  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to  it. 

She  was  rather  startled,  as  she  came  out  of  the 
office,  to  find  herself  almost  face  to  face  with  Lord 
Caldvv^ell  and  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  who  were  so 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  that  they  did  not 
perceive  her  till  she  passed  by  them.  Mademoi- 
selle Juliani  instantly  began  pouring  out  a  torrent 
of  questions  and  exclamations,  and  reasons  why 
and  wherefore  she  was  there,  and  how  she  had  so 
strangely  chanced  to  meet  his  lordship,  whilst  the 
latter  advanced  tov/ards  Ellen  with  his  usual  bland 
smile  ;  but  she  turned  away  from  him  with  a  cold 
brow,  and,  silencing  his  companion's  loquacity, 
passed  quickly  onwards.  Her  newly-awakened 
suspicions  made  her  connect  this  strange  circum- 
stance with  the  deception  she  believed  to  have 
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been  practised  upon  her,  and  she  rejoiced  that,  in 
this  instance,  she  had  trusted  no  one  but  herself. 

Two  mornings  after,  Ellen  was  sitting  alone  in 
her  room,  listening,  breathlessly,  to  every  sound, 
her  heart  at  times  leaping  within  her  in  joyful 
hope  ;  at  others,  the  cold  chill  of  doubt  and  dread 
making  her  tremble  in  every  limb,  when  Mary  en- 
tered, with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  I  think  this  is  the  answer  you  have  been  ex- 
pecting," said  the  good  creature,  who  had  lived 
with  Ellen  since  her  childhood,  in  a  joyful  tone. 

Ellen  started  forward,  and  then  sank  back 
powerless  in  her  chair.  Mary  put  the  letter  in  her 
hand,  and  thinking  that  she  would  wish  to  be  alone 
at  such  a  time,  she  left  the  room. 

She  had  scarcely  gone  two  steps  from  the  door, 

when  she  thought  she  heard  a  faint   cry  within. 

She  hastily  ran  back,  and  found  Ellen  lying  sense- 

sible  on  the  floor,  with  the  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
***** 

Lord  Caldwell  dined  that  day  at  Ethelwode 
House,  and  his  manner  to  Ellen  was  more  tender, 
more  devoted,  than  ever.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  scene  of  the  other  night,  and,  if  she  had 
not  forgotten  it,  she  acted  as  if  she  had.  When  she 
found  herself  once  more  alone  in  her  own  room,  she 
was  the  affianced  bride  of  Lord  Caldwell ;  and  she 
lay  down  on  her  bed,  with  a  desperate  wish,  that 
she  might  never  leave  it  again  but  to  be  carried  to 
her  grave. 
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